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Foreword 


Ihe  field  sales  manager  for  and  about  whom  this 
book  has  been  written  is  a  line  official  who  manages  the  activities  of  one 
or  more  outside  salesmen  in  a  field  territory.  Depending  upon  the  nature 
of  his  company's  sales  organization  and  his  position  in  it,  he  may  be 
called  a  sales  supervisor,  a  branch  sales  manager,  a  district  sales  manager, 
a  regional  sales  manager,  or  a  divisional  sales  manager.  As  more  than  one 
contributor  to  this  volume  has  observed,  the  titles  used  to  designate  the 
various  levels  of  field  sales  management  in  any  given  organization  can 
be  extremely  misleading:  A  sales  supervisor  in  one  company  may  have 
considerably  more  responsibility  and  authority  than  a  branch  or  district 
manager  in  another;  and  there  are  some  companies  that  use  the  title 
"regional  sales  manager"  to  describe  what  in  other  companies  would  be 
considered  a  branch  or  district  sales  manager's  position.  It  is  partly,  then, 
to  avoid  the  confusion  that  would  inevitably  result  from  the  use  of 
specific  job  titles  that  the  generic  term  "field  sales  manager"  has  been 
used,  whenever  possible,  throughout  this  volume.  A  more  important 
consideration,  however,  has  been  the  editor's  wish  to  emphasize  those 
elements  of  management  practice  that  are  common  to  all  or  most  levels 
of  field  sales  management. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  very  real  differences  between  the  manage- 
ment job  of  the  regional  sales  manager  responsible  for  ten  district 
managers  and  a  hundred  salesmen  and  the  management  job  of  the  sales 
supervisor  responsible  for  half  a  dozen  salesmen;  and  certainly  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  either  the  editor  or  any  contributor  to  this  volume  to 
suggest  that  these  differences  are  not  important.  To  make  this  book 
useful  to  the  greatest  possible  number,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
minimize,  and  in  some  cases  to  ignore  entirely,  the  differences  in  mana- 
gerial responsibility  and  authority  that  exist  between  the  various  levels 
of  field  sales  management  and  to  emphasize  the  similarities  that  prevail. 
To  the  extent  that  the  sales  supervisor,  the  branch  manager,  and  the 
regional  manager  are  all  managers  of  men,  there  are  certain  things  that 
all  of  them  must  do,  and  it  is  with  these  things  that  the  authors  of  this 
volume  are  concerned. 
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The  job  of  a  manager,  it  has  been  said,  is  "to  get  things  done  through 
the  efforts  of  other  people,"  and  this  definition  has  helped  to  shape  the 
contents  of  this  volume.  There  are,  after  all,  many  things  that  a  field 
sales  manager  is  called  upon  to  do  which  do  not  directly  involve  the 
management  of  people.  Some  field  sales  managers,  for  example,  are  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  one  or  more  field  warehouses,  and  many  field 
sales  managers  are  responsible  for  a  certain  amount  (sometimes  a  very 
great  amount)  of  personal  selling.  Except  to  the  extent  that  such  activities 
are  related  to  the  central  task  of  getting  things  done  through  the  efforts 
of  other  people,  however,  they  are  not  discussed  in  this  volume. 

For  all  of  the  similarities  that  exist  between  the  responsibilities  and 
problems  of  the  field  sales  manager  and  those  of  his  counterparts  in  other 
areas  of  the  company's  operations,  the  fact  remains  that  the  field  sales 
manager  is  confronted  with  a  number  of  special,  if  not  in  fact  unique, 
problems  resulting  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  sales  function.  There 
are,  in  short,  some  very  real  differences  between  the  management  of 
salesmen  in  the  field  and  the  management  of  workers  on  a  production 
line  or  in  an  office.  (If  there  were  not,  there  would  be  no  need  for  such 
a  book  as  this,  for  there  are  many  excellent  texts  on  management  and 
supervision  in  general.)  Some  of  these  differences  have  to  do  with  the 
remoteness  of  the  field  sales  manager  from  company  headquarters;  others 
with  the  special  characteristics  of  the  salesman  as  a  personality  type;  still 
others  with  the  difficulty  of  planning  sales  activities  (as  compared  with 
production  activities,  for  example).  Most  of  these  differences  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  book. 


Depending  upon  how  much  experience  he  has  had  as  a  field  sales 
manager  and  how  much  opportunity  he  has  had  to  think  about  this  ex- 
perience, almost  any  reader,  I  suspect,  will  be  able  to  point  out  what 
seem  to  him  to  be  major  defects  in  this  book.  Thus,  the  regional  sales 
manager  with  20  years  of  management  experience  might  object  that  a 
good  part  of  it  is  much  too  simple  and  fundamental,  while  the  sales 
supervisor  who  was  a  salesman  just  last  week,  who  has  five  men  reporting 
to  him,  and  who  has  no  responsibility  at  all  for  recruitment  and  selection 
might  object  that  a  good  part  of  it  is  much  too  complex,  and  quite 
irrelevant  to  his  job.  This,  of  course,  is  the  price  one  pays  for  trying  to 
design  a  book  that  will  be  useful  to  the  many  rather  than  the  few.  Some 
day,  perhaps,  there  will  be  books  for  the  regional  sales  manager  in  a  large, 
decentralized  industrial-goods  company  and  for  the  branch  manager  in 
charge  of  supermarket  accounts  in  a  hosiery  company.  In  the  meantime, 
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it  is  hoped  that  the  present  volume  will  satisfy  some  of  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  already  had  experience  in  field  sales  management  as  well  as  of 
those  who  expect  or  hope  or  think  they  would  like  to  be  field  sales 
managers. 

If,  for  the  seasoned  field  sales  manager,  this  book  does  nothing  more 
than  make  him  think  of  himself  as  a  manager — as  a  man  whose  primary 
responsibility  is  to  get  things  done  through  the  efforts  of  other  people — 
it  will  have  served  its  major  purpose. 


Albert  Newgarden 


New  York  City 
April  1960 
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The  Management  Job 


man'age*ment,  n.  .  .  .  4.  the  collective  body  of  those 
who  manage  or  direct  any  enterprise  or  interest. 

Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 


Instead  of  thinking  of  "management"  as  an  abstract  term 
or  of  "manager"  as  a  title,  we  must  be  able  to  see  them 
clearly  in  all  of  their  component  parts.  Instead  of  manage- 
ment's being  what  a  particular  management  makes  it,  or  a 
manager's  being  whatever  a  particular  personality  proves 
to  be,  management  has  certain  common  denominators  re- 
gardless of  where  you  find  it.  All  managers  have  to  observe 
certain  basic  principles  and  concepts,  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  their  responsibilities.  This  does  not  eliminate 
differences  in  individual  personalities  and  varying  con- 
tributions to  the  profession  by  individuals,  but  it  does 
mean  that  all  are  working  from  a  common  base  and  with 
the  same  book  of  rules. 

Lawrence  A.  Appley:  Management  in  Action 


ROBERT    T.    DAVIS 


The  Field  Sales  Manager 

And  His  Place  in  the  Organization 


lo  identify  the  field  sales  manager  in  a  going  con- 
cern is  ordinarily  easy;  to  agree  upon  a  standard  definition  of  his 
duties  is  well-nigh  impossible.  In  terms  of  identification,  field  sales 
managers  are  those  line  officials  who  operate  between  the  sales  force 
and  the  home  office  executives.  They  are  most  often  known  by  such 
titles  as  "supervisor/ '  "branch  manager,"  "regional  manager,"  or 
"division  manager."  Titles,  however,  have  limited  meaning.  We  can 
gain  greater  insight  into  these  field  sales  management  jobs  by  ex- 
amining them  through  several  sets  of  eyes. 

To  the  top  sales  executive,  for  example,  the  local  manager  is  his 
extension  in  the  field — his  "eyes  and  arms  in  the  district,"  as  one  such 
executive  put  it.  It  is  through  the  field  management  hierarchy  that 
top  sales  executives  maintain  contact  with  their  markets  and  their 
sales  personnel,  and  it  is  through  this  hierarchy  that  communications 
flow  between  the  home  office  and  the  territories. 

Through  the  salesman's  eyes,  field  sales  management  assumes  new 
dimensions.  Field  salesmen  operate  in  an  unusual  environment  in 


The  author,  Robert  T.  Davis,  is  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California.  He 
was  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  wrote  the 
research  study  Performance  and  Development  of  Field  Sales  Managers  (Boston: 
Harvard  University,  1957). 
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which  the  local  manager  occupies  a  critical  position.  There  is  ordi- 
narily considerable  distance,  both  physical  and  mental,  between  the 
territorial  salesmen  and  their  company  headquarters.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  the  local  manager  is  the  company  to  his  salesmen  in  the 
field — their  only  official  link  with  that  nebulous  land  of  the  Home 
Office.  Not  only  does  the  manager  personify  company  authority,  he 
is  the  individual  to  whom  the  salesman  must  look  for  advice,  encour- 
agement, and  advancement.  It  is  axiomatic,  then,  that  field  sales 
management  involves  a  highly  personal  relationship  between  the  sales- 
man and  his  superiors — a  relationship  which  is  the  very  core  of  effec- 
tive communications. 

Let  us  now  step  into  the  shoes  of  an  introspective  field  sales 
manager.  What  do  we  see?  Depending  upon  the  requirements  of  our 
line  superiors,  as  well  as  our  own  qualifications,  we  might  see  our- 
selves either  as  supersalesmen,  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  most 
obdurate  customers  and  to  take  over  personally  the  toughest  prob- 
lems of  our  experienced  salesmen,  or  as  supervising  managers  re- 
sponsible primarily  for  developing  field  salesmen  and  profitably 
managing  a  portion  of  the  company's  marketing  program. 

Thus,  in  perhaps  too  simplified  terms,  we  as  field  sales  managers  can 
choose  to  identify  ourselves  primarily  with  salesmen  or  with  man- 
agement. Whatever  our  particular  inclination  in  this  regard,  however, 
we  will  soon  realize  that  in  actuality  we  serve  two  masters:  sales 
management  and  salesmen.  It  is  our  ultimate  responsibility  to  bridge 
the  two  different  worlds,  with  their  two  very  different  logics  and 
environments,  that  these  two  masters  inhabit.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  we  are  called  "middle"  managers. 

The  Critical  Job  of  Field  Sales  Management 

Effective  management  in  the  field,  as  a  company  objective,  is  more 
than  a  satisfying  exercise  in  sound  personnel  practices — it  is  the  life- 
blood  of  sales  success.  The  strategic  position  of  field  sales  management 
becomes  evident  when  we  examine  the  major  characteristics  of  most 
sales  organizations. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  salesmen  are  "different."  As  compared  with 
other  company  employees,  they  are  subject  to  much  more  pronounced 
emotional  ups  and  downs — not  because  they  are  peculiar  individuals 
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but  because  of  the  nature  of  their  jobs.  The  average  field  salesman 
works  alone;  alone  he  must  bear  the  disappointments  of  the  lost  sale, 
the  frustrations  of  the  delayed  sale,  or,  happily,  the  exhilaration  of 
the  well-earned  sale.  He  is  not  in  constant  contact  with  his  fellow 
employees;  if  he  travels  for  extended  periods,  he  doesn't  even  have 
a  family  to  return  to  each  evening.  Thus,  in  addition  to  being  the 
salesman's  major  contact  with  the  company  the  field  sales  manager  is 
the  one  person  to  whom  he  can  turn  for  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment. For  the  salesman  in  the  field,  the  local  manager  replaces  the 
colleagues  and  constant  inside  supervision  that  the  office  worker  takes 
for  granted. 

An  equally  significant  characteristic  of  sales  organizations  is  the  fact 
that  the  field  sales  manager  establishes  the  standards  of  performance 
and  behavior  for  his  men.  Selling  is  a  job  replete  with  intangibles; 
there  are  no  convenient  dials  to  set,  formulas  to  calculate,  or  tolerances 
to  allow  for.  Selling  is  a  relationship  between  people;  as  such,  it  can 
hardly  be  routinized  or  standardized.  Hence,  it  is  especially  important 
that  there  be  some  standards  of  performance  and  behavior  to  guide 
the  individual  salesman.  And  it  is  the  field  sales  manager  who  sets 
such  standards — his  expectations,  his  actions,  his  attitudes  which  es- 
tablish beyond  a  doubt  a  working  environment  that  either  aids  or 
hinders  his  subordinates.  Make  no  mistake  about  it:  A  salesman's  suc- 
cess, to  a  greater  extent  than  many  of  us  have  imagined,  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  his  field  supervision. 

Finally,  sales  organizations  are  characterized  by  their  dispersion. 
For  effective  top  management  direction,  of  course,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  widely  separated  sales  territories  somehow  be  operated  as  a 
unit.  Local  market  conditions  must  be  identified  promptly  and  con- 
sidered in  framing  the  over-all  sales  strategy.  Company  objectives 
and  policies  must  be  translated  into  effective  local  action.  To  these 
ends,  the  field  sales  manager  is  an  intelligence  unit  of  first  importance. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  field  sales  managers  are  essential. 
Their  importance  does  not  vary  according  to  whether  they  work  for 
a  manufacturer,  a  service  organization,  or  a  distributor,  nor  does  it 
matter  whether  they  manage  a  local  office,  report  to  one,  or,  as  in 
some  cases,  operate  out  of  their  own  homes.  In  the  end,  probably  the 
only  common  characteristic  of  field  sales  managers  is  that  they  super- 
vise the  work  of  one  or  more  salesmen  in  a  line  capacity. 
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The  Field  Sales  Management  Hierarchy 

If  we  accept  standard  business  practice  as  our  guide,  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  four  major  levels  of  field  sales  management — though  it 
must  be  added  in  haste  that  many  companies  do  not  have  all  four. 
Starting  from  the  top  there  are  (1)  regional  or  divisional  managers, 
(2)  branch  or  district  managers,  (3)  supervisors,  and  (4)  senior 
salesmen  or  sales  foremen.  The  labels  are  less  significant  than  the 
general  functions  they  represent. 

Regional  managers  are  typically  closest  to  the  "policy-making" 
sales  executives.  From  one  point  of  view,  the  regional  manager's 
prime  function  is  to  represent  headquarters  in  the  field;  from  another, 
equally  valid,  point  of  view,  his  prime  function  is  to  represent  the 
field  at  headquarters.  From  any  point  of  view,  it  is  the  regional 
manager  who  actually  bridges  the  gap  between  the  home  office  and 
the  field:  Through  him  the  headquarters  executives  derive  almost  all 
of  their  knowledge  of  customers'  needs,  the  acceptability  of  the 
company's  products,  and  the  activities  of  competitors;  through  him 
local  managers  and  the  field  sales  force  derive  almost  all  of  their 
knowledge  of  company  objectives,  policies,  and  plans.  Obviously, 
his  most  important  responsibility  is  to  maintain  close  liaison  with  both 
headquarters  and  the  field,  his  most  important  requirement  to  be  able 
to  think  and  communicate  in  both  the  terms  of  the  home  office  execu- 
tive and  the  terms  of  the  field  salesman. 

In  national  companies,  regional  managers  are  responsible  for  over- 
seeing the  sales  operations  of  multi-state  subdivisions,  establishing 
regional  sales  strategies,  and  insuring  the  effective  execution  of  na- 
tional policies.  They  are  immediately  concerned  with  the  supervision 
and  development  of  branch  or  district  managers.  (Regional  managers 
may  also  be  called  divisional  managers.) 

Branch  managers  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
basically  homogeneous  sales  districts.  In  the  sales  management  hier- 
archy, they  are  the  "doers" — the  implemented,  if  you  will — and  are 
generally  the  interpreters  of  local  market  and  competitive  conditions. 
In  the  larger  branches  these  managers  supervise  considerable  non- 
selling  personnel  and  related  activities  as  well.  (Branch  managers  are 
also  commonly  called  district  managers.) 

Supervisors  are  those  field  sales  managers  who  are  charged  with  the 
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personal  direction  of  salesmen  and  who  have  no  responsibility  for 
maintaining  a  local  branch  or  office.  The  sales  supervisor  ordinarily 
reports  to  the  branch  or  district  manager  and  is  responsible  for  a  team 
of  salesmen  and  a  group  of  accounts.  In  a  multi-layered  management 
organization,  supervisors  represent  the  first  level  of  management 
above  the  salesman. 

Senior  salesmen  have  certain  limited  managerial  responsibilities  simi- 
lar to  those  of  sales  supervisors,  but  they  represent  a  transitional 
stage  between  selling  and  supervision.  The  senior  salesman  is  an  em- 
bryonic manager;  although  primarily  responsible  for  personal  selling, 
he  devotes  a  small  proportion  of  his  time  to  directing  the  selling 
efforts  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  junior  salesmen.  (Senior  salesmen 
are  also  sometimes  called  sales  foremen.) 

Thus,  if  we  were  to  describe  these  field  management  echelons 
graphically,  as  they  might  exist  in  one  hypothetical  organization,  the 
ladder  of  hierarchy  would  appear  as  follows: 


Sales  executives 


Regional  or  divisional 
managers 


Branch  or  district 
managers 


Supervisors 


Senior  salesmen 
and  salesmen 


Field 
hierarchy 


Some  Patterns  of  Variation 

Like  most  neat  categorizations,  unfortunately,  the  hierarchy  laddei 
pictured  above  can  be  grossly  misleading.  In  field  sales  management, 
as  elsewhere,  the  meanings  of  titles  vary  from  company  to  company. 
In  one  large  television  firm,  for  example,  those  who  are  called  "district 
managers"  are  in  reality  senior  salesmen;  the  management  title  affords 
the  customer  a  certain  amount  of  prestige  and  the  senior  salesmen, 
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presumably,  a  certain  amount  of  self-satisfaction.  In  contrast,  the 
district  managers  of  a  large  pharmaceutical  house  are  an  integral  part 
of  top  marketing  management  and  participate  actively  in  major  policy 
decisions. 

And  there  are  other  variations  as  well.  Among  some  of  the 
largest  companies,  field  managers  are  specialists  in  one  aspect  of  sales 
supervision  or  another;  among  certain  of  their  smaller  competitors, 
these  managers  have  considerably  more  authority  and  responsibility. 

Although  we  cannot  always  attribute  job  differences  to  industry  or 
company-size  characteristics  (some  differences  seem  quite  random), 
there  are  certain  patterns  that  appear  to  be  consistent.  Among  manu- 
facturers of  packaged  consumer  goods,  for  example,  a  number  of  the 
most  successful  companies  are  advertising-  and  sales-promotion- 
oriented.  Theirs  is  a  "pull"  strategy:  They  spend  large  sums  attempt- 
ing to  pre-sell  customers  and  to  capitalize  upon  "impulse  buying. " 
Under  these  conditions,  of  course,  salesmen  and  their  managers  in  the 
field  have  special  responsibilities.  The  managers  tend  to  concentrate 
upon  selling  the  large  accounts — the  wholesalers,  the  chain  buying 
offices,  the  major  supermarkets.  The  salesmen,  at  least  in  part,  become 
store  merchandisers  who  fight  for  shelf  position,  tie-in  promotions, 
and  point-of -purchase  displays;  their  efforts  are  aimed  primarily  at 
making  their  company's  over-all  advertising  and  sales  promotion  pro- 
grams effective  at  the  point  of  purchase.  In  this  scheme  of  things, 
line  sales  management  is  secondary  to  product  and  advertising  man- 
agement— its  duties  to  see  that  advertising  expenditures  are  success- 
fully merchandised. 

Among  producers  of  heavy  industrial  equipment,  on  the  other 
hand,  personal  selling  and  service  are  the  key  marketing  ingredients; 
advertising  is  secondary.  Theirs  is  a  "push"  strategy  which  relies 
heavily  upon  the  personal  skills  of  field  salesmen  rather  than  the  effec- 
tiveness of  mass-media  communications.  Obviously,  field  manage- 
ment duties  are  not  at  all  the  same  in  such  organizations  as  they  are  in 
companies  geared  to  a  "pull"  strategy. 

A  third  pattern  exists  among  companies  whose  products  are  sold 
from  door  to  door.  Here  the  problems  of  staffing  are  so  great  that 
the  field  sales  manager's  key  responsibility  is  personnel  administration: 
the  recruiting,  selection,  training,  and  supervision  of  salesmen. 

The  significance  of  these  distinctions  is  manifest.  To  the  extent 
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that  the  job  of  field  sales  management  reflects  important  marketing- 
strategy  and  manpower  differences  it  is  dangerous  to  regard  all 
managers  in  terms  of  any  single  "common  denominator.,,  Ways  of 
thinking  about  these  managers  that  depend  upon  rules  of  thumb, 
rigid  principles,  or  fixed  patterns  of  behavior  are  inadequate  guides 
for  improved  selection,  development,  and  evaluation.  In  field  sales 
management,  managerial  competence  is  a  function  of  the  situation. 

Field  Sales  Organizations 

In  its  efforts  to  make  effective  use  of  its  field  sales  forces  a  com- 
pany may  employ  any  one  of  a  considerable  number  of  organiza- 
tional variations.  Since  the  diversity  of  such  variations  in  practice  is 
extreme,  we  shall  choose  for  our  present  purposes  to  regard  them  as 
they  are  affected  by  each  of  the  following  considerations:  ( 1 )  span  of 
control,  (2)  channels  of  distribution,  (3)  operating  philosophy,  and 
(4)  territorial-coverage  tactics. 

Span  of  control.  "Span  of  control' '  has  to  do  with  numbers — speci- 
fically, with  the  number  of  subordinates  reporting  to  a  single  superior. 
These  numbers  directly  influence  the  number  of  field  sales  manage- 
ment echelons  existing  in  a  given  organization.  If  a  company  with  500 
salesmen  were  to  maintain  rigidly  a  5-to-l  span  of  control,  for  ex- 
ample, there  would  be  three  levels  of  local  management,  as  follows: 

1  Sales  executive 

+ 

4  Third-line  managers 

+ 

20  Second-line  managers 
100  First-line  managers 

t 

500  Salesmen 

In  practice,  of  course,  it  would  be  unusual  for  any  company  to 
maintain  such  a  rigid  ratio  throughout  all  echelons,  nor  would  such 


Local 
management 
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rigidity  be  logical  or  desirable.  Depending  upon  the  individual  man- 
ager's mix  of  duties,  the  span  of  control  can  and  should  be  varied. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  sales  forces  of  different 
caliber  require  different  degrees  of  control:  Debit  men  in  insurance 
companies,  for  example,  are  generally  under  closer  supervision  than 
their  agent  counterparts,  and  as  many  as  8  to  15  highly  trained 
office  equipment  and  systems  engineers  may  be  grouped  under  a 
single  supervisor. 

Channels  of  distribution.  Companies  may  sell  directly  through 
their  own  personnel  or  indirectly  through  independent  distributors, 
agents,  and  retailers.  In  the  latter  instance,  various  parts  of  the  field 
sales  management  job  are,  in  reality,  subcontracted  to  outsiders. 
Whether  to  so  subcontract  or  not  is  often  a  difficult  decision  for 
marketing  executives  to  make.  Reliable  rules  of  thumb  are  few  and 
far  between.  Among  small  companies,  of  course,  indirect  distribution 
is  frequently  the  only  economical  choice,  but  a  number  of  industrial 
giants  make  equal  use  of  wholesalers,  sometimes  in  combination  with 
their  own  merchandising  back-up  men. 

Company  size  is  less  a  determinant  of  channel  action  than  market 
and  product  characteristics.  The  more  ubiquitous  the  market  (as  in 
food  distribution),  the  more  likely  companies  are  to  use  independent 
distributors.  The  more  specialized  and  technical  the  product,  the 
more  likely  companies  are  to  use  their  own  personnel. 

There  is  an  important  distributive  middle  ground  between  the 
alternatives  of  selling  through  company  personnel  and  selling  through 
independent  distributors:  the  agency  system.  Whereas  a  branch  is 
company-owned  and  -operated,  the  net  assets  of  an  agency  are  owned 
by  an  independent  business  man  who  typically  works  under  certain 
specified  conditions  for  his  principal  (s).  In  some  companies — most 
commonly,  perhaps,  in  the  insurance,  office  equipment,  and  petroleum 
industries — concurrent  use  is  made  of  branches  and  agencies.  Agen- 
cies are  sometimes  used  in  the  early  stages  of  a  company's  growth,  to 
be  replaced  by  branch  managers  when  finances  are  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  necessary  investment  in  local  facilities  and  inventories. 

Operating  philosophy.  Reference  was  made  earlier  to  differences  in 
the  responsibilities  of  field  sales  managers  from  one  company  to 
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another.  Such  differences  suggest  a  third  way  of  looking  at  field  sales 
organizations:  namely,  according  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  and 
authority  that  is  delegated  to  field  management.  In  essence,  this  degree 
reflects  top  management's  operating  philosophy  with  regard  to 
local  autonomy.  The  amount  of  independence  granted  to  local  man- 
agers may  be  based  upon  such  sound  considerations  as  market, 
product,  or  manpower  limitations,  or  it  may  merely  reflect  some  un- 
reasoned but  traditional  executive  attitudes.  Whatever  their  origin, 
such  manifestations  of  management  philosophy  have  important  reper- 
cussions in  the  field  and  profoundly  affect  the  requirements  for,  and 
attractiveness  of,  field  sales  management  positions. 

Fundamental  management  philosophies  are  further  evidenced  in  the 
degree  to  which  sales  staff  departments  are  used  to  supplement  or 
support  the  activities  of  field  sales  managers — if,  in  fact,  they  are  used 
at  all.  Such  traditional  management  functions  as  the  selection  and 
training  of  salesmen,  for  example,  are  more  and  more  commonly  being 
assigned  to  staff  specialists  these  days.  Similarly,  marketing  research, 
accounting,  and  product  planning  activities  are  in  many  companies 
performed  exclusively  by  non-line  personnel.  The  alternative,  of 
course,  is  to  leave  these  specialties  in  the  hands  of  the  local  managers. 
In  general,  the  impact  of  staff  specialists  upon  the  field  sales  manager 
will  vary  significantly  according  to  whether  the  staff  men  report 
to  higher-echelon  staff  superiors  or  to  the  field  sales  manager  him- 
self. 

Territorial-coverage  tactics.  Some  companies  organize  geographi- 
cally, others  on  a  product  or  functional  basis.  Under  the  geographic 
alternative,  the  field  sales  manager  is  responsible  for  selling  the  full 
product  line  and  performing  a  wide  range  of  management  functions 
within  a  certain  territory.  With  product  orientation,  however,  differ- 
ent managers  are  assigned  to  different  product  groups.  When  each  of 
the  various  management  functions — credit,  sales,  warehousing,  and 
accounting,  for  example — is  assigned  to  a  different  manager,  we  have 
functional  specialization. 

Whichever  alternative  is  chosen,  of  course,  the  job  of  the  field  sales 
manager  will  vary  accordingly.  It  is  not  unusual  for  companies  to 
combine  elements  of  each  variation  in  their  field  sales  organizations. 
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Basic  Management  Responsibilities 
Of  the  Field  Sales  Manager 


Probably  any  good  management  training  director 
could  assemble  a  group  of  field  sales  managers,  forbid  them  to  men- 
tion the  names,  sizes,  or  products  of  their  companies,  and  still  conduct 
a  stimulating  and  worthwhile  discussion.  Of  course,  no  good  training 
director  would  be  likely  to  do  this,  except  perhaps  as  an  experiment; 
too  much  useful  exchange  of  information  would  be  forfeit.  The  point 
1  am  trying  to  make,  however,  is  that  all  field  sales  managers  have 
certain  major  duties  and  responsibilities  in  common,  and  that,  within 
these  broad  areas  of  common  concern,  nearly  all  can  learn  from  one 
another's  experience. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  differences  in  the  scope  of  field  sales 
managers'  responsibility  and  authority — such  variations  as  derive,  for 
example,  from  differences  in  company  size,  management  philosophy, 
distribution  practices,  products  and  markets,  or  even  the  aptitudes  and 
abilities  of  individual  sales  managers — are  not  as  interesting  or 
significant  as  the  similarities  which  prevail.  As  the  table  on  pages  24 
through  27  indicates,  the  range  of  variation  in  duties  and  activities 
among  field  sales  managers  at  a  theoretically  common  level  (in  this 
case,  first-line  or  "branch"  management)  can  be  quite  large.  For  our 
present  purposes,  however,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  concentrate  on 
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those  responsibilities  of  field  sales  managers  which,  if  perhaps  not 
"typical,"  at  least  are  representative  of  what  a  great  many  managers 
do.  To  this  end,  I  have  attempted  to  construct  a  composite  list  of 
common  field  sales  management  duties  in  three  major  areas  of  man- 
agerial responsibility:  planning,  executive  action,  and  control.  While 
this  list  will  almost  certainly  not  be  accurately  descriptive  of  the 
full  range  of  duties  and  activities  of  any  single  field  sales  manager, 
most  field  sales  managers,  I  suspect,  will  be  able  to  recognize  in 
it  the  broad  dimensions  of  their  own  jobs. 

A  Basis  for  Comparison 

The  particular  activities  and  responsibilities  listed  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  frequency  of  mention  from  a  large  number  of  field  sales 
management  job  descriptions  and  statements  of  responsibility  on  file 
in  AMA's  Management  Information  Service  library.  These  descrip- 
tions and  statements  were  received  from  companies  of  virtually  all 
sizes  in  a  wide  range  of  industries,  including  both  consumer-  and 
industrial-goods  manufacturers  (durable  and  non-durable);  invest- 
ment, finance,  and  insurance  companies;  utilities  (including  com- 
panies in  the  transportation  and  communications  industries);  and 
service  companies.  Since  the  descriptions  and  statements  studied  were 
for  various  levels  of  field  sales  management  responsibility — from  sales 
supervision  to  regional  management,  with  the  center  of  gravity  at  the 
branch  or  district  management  level — our  composite  list  will  ob- 
viously include  some  activities  and  responsibilities  at  a  higher  or 
lower  level  than  those  included  in  any  actual  field  sales  manage- 
ment job  description.  The  list,  in  other  words,  should  be  regarded 
as  a  "spectrum"  of  field  sales  management  duties  centered  at  the 
first-line  (branch  or  district)  management  level  and  extending  in 
both  directions. 

It  must  be  emphasized  at  the  outset  that  this  list  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  manifesto  of  revolt  for  field  sales  managers  in  large  companies 
which  already  have  provided  their  sales  managers  and  supervisors 
with  adequate  job  descriptions,  organization  charts,  statements  of 
policy,  and  procedural  guides.  Neither  is  it  intended  to  serve  as  a 
"do-it-yourself"  organizational  blueprint  for  the  field  sales  manager 

{text  continued  on  page  28) 
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whose  company  has  not  thus  formalized  his  job.  It  is  intended  merely 
to  provide  a  basis  for  comparison  and  self -appraisal  for  the  forward- 
looking  field  sales  manager  who  takes  time,  periodically,  to  apply 
independent  thought  to  his  day-to-day  performance  with  a  view 
toward  improvement.  Hundreds  of  field  sales  managers  who  have 
attended  AMA's  Marketing  Division  courses  have  discovered  that 
this  is  far  from  being  a  "blue-sky"  notion.  In  these  courses,  each 
participant  wrote  (or  rewrote)  a  description  of  his  job  and  then 
submitted  it  to  the  group  for  analysis  and  discussion.  Nearly  all  who 
attended  these  courses  reported  that  they  considered  this  exercise 
to  be  especially  stimulating  and  rewarding. 

The  Task  of  Management 

The  task  of  management  has  been  defined  in  very  simple  terms  as 
"getting  things  done  through  the  efforts  of  other  people,"  and  anyone 
who  has  successfully  made  the  transition  from  salesman  to  field  sales 
manager  will  recognize  how  closely  this  strikes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  The  difference  between  selling  and  sales  management  is 
precisely  the  difference  between  doing  and  getting  done,  and  the 
importance  of  this  distinction  is  manifest  in  the  far-too-frequent 
failure  of  highly  successful  salesmen  to  perform  effectively  as  man- 
agers. 

In  equally  simple  terms,  the  task  of  getting  things  done  through 
people  has  been  broken  down  into  the  following  major  activities  or 
responsibilities: 

1.  Deciding  what  things  need  to  be  done,  how  they  should  be 
done,  and  who  should  do  them,  and  developing  plans  and 
schedules  for  their  accomplishment. 

2.  Getting  people  to  pursue  the  desired  objectives  in  accordance 
with  the  established  plans  and  schedules,  and  dealing  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  with  the  problems  and  difficulties  that  arise  in  the 
process. 

3.  Measuring  the  actual  performance  of  people  against  the  de- 
sired goals  and  plans,  and  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  close 
any  gaps  that  exist. 

These  three  basic  elements  of  management  practice  have  been  var- 
iously described,  both  in  and  out  of  textbooks,  as  (1)  "planning," 
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"forecasting,"  or  "programing,"  (2)  "executive  action,"  "executive 
decision,"  "action,"  "execution,"  "leadership,"  or  "command," 
and  (3)  "control"  or  "coordination."  Alvin  Brown,  recently  retired 
vice  president  for  finance  at  Johns-Manville  Corporation,  has  divided 
management  practice  into  "planning,  seeing,  and  doing,"  noting 
that  each  of  these  phases  will  overlap  the  other  two.1  And  many 
authorities  have  divided  the  task  of  management  into  only  two  basic 
functions,  planning  and  control,  regarding  those  activities  elsewhere 
included  under  "executive  action"  or  "execution"  as  elements  of  the 
control  process.  In  the  context  of  the  first-line  or  middle  manager's 
job,  however,  the  three-way  breakdown  into  planning,  executive 
action,  and  control  has  been  widely  and  effectively  used,  and  this  is 
the  view  that  will  be  taken  here.2 

Anyone  who  has  given  any  thought  to  the  matter  of  defining  or 
describing  what  managers  do  is  well  aware  that,  on  a  practical,  day- 
to-day  basis,  the  task  of  management  cannot  be  fragmented  or  cate- 
gorized. The  functions  of  planning,  executive  action,  and  control  are 
not  performed  in  isolation  from  one  another  at  fixed  moments  in 
time  but  are  carried  on  in  a  continuous  and  complex  process  of 
change.  Management  activities  which  fall  obviously  and  entirely  into 
these  or  any  other  categories  are  few  and  far  between,  and  what  one 
man  may  regard  as  being  essentially  a  planning  activity,  another  may 
think  of  as  an  instrument  of  control.  It  is  entirely  to  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  the  knowledgeable  reader  will  find  among  the  activi- 
ties listed  here  under  "planning,"  for  example,  some  which  he  would 
list  otherwise  in  describing  the  content  of  his  own  job;  and  of 
course  he  is  not  only  free  but  encouraged  to  do  so. 

Some  Inter-Industry  Differences 

Certainly,  all  field  sales  managers  know  how  different  is  the  nature 
of  the  selling  effort  required  in  different  industries:  that  in  the  sale  of 

1  Alvin  Brown,  Organization  of  Industry  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. :  Prentice-Hall, 
1947). 

2  Other  contributors  to  this  volume,  I  am  told,  use  other  terminology  to  describe 
these  basic  management  functions.  To  the  extent  that  this  results  in  confusion,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  confusion  in  terminology  is  something  with  which  experienced 
managers  have  probably  become  quite  familiar  and  others  must  learn  to  contend  in 
the  process  of  seeking  a  broader  and  deeper  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  effective  management. 
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consumer  goods  to  independent  retailers,  for  example,  one  man  can 
give  the  order,  while  in  the  sale  of  a  major  piece  of  equipment  to  an 
industrial  user,  concurrence  of  as  many  as  twenty  executives  may  be 
required.  These,  however,  are  essentially  differences  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind,  in  emphasis  rather  than  in  basic  approach.  Although  the 
industrial  salesman's  superior  qualifications  in  such  matters  as  execu- 
tive persuasion  and  applications  engineering  are  generally  reflected  in 
a  larger  paycheck  than  that  received  by  his  counterpart  in  consumer 
goods,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  significant  reflection  of  such  differ- 
ences in  the  basic  patterns  of  field  sales  management  practice. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  question  of  "span  of  control" — the 
number  of  salesmen  assigned  to  each  supervisor  or  manager.  Although 
data  collected  in  a  recent  AMA  survey  show  some  relationship  be- 
tween span  of  control  and  industry  type — in  general,  the  field  sales 
manager  in  an  industrial-goods  company  supervises  fewer  salesmen 
than  does  his  counterpart  in  a  consumer-goods  company — a  stronger 
correlation  with  the  size  of  the  total  sales  force  is  indicated.  In  other 
words,  these  data  suggest  that  the  span  of  control  in  the  field  sales 
management  ranks  of  a  consumer-goods  company  with  a  very  large 
sales  force  is  more  likely  to  approximate  that  found  among  indus- 
trial-goods enterprises  with  sales  forces  of  comparable  size  than  that 
found  among  other  consumer-goods  companies  with  sales  forces  of 
significantly  smaller  size. 

As  the  reader  is  probably  aware,  span  of  control  frequently  varies 
considerably  within  a  single  company  among  field  sales  management 
jobs  at  the  same  level;  this  is  particularly  true  in  rapidly  growing 
organizations.  In  such  companies,  management  often  permits  a  branch 
to  grow  larger  than  what  it  may  consider  to  be  the  ideal  size  because 
it  cannot  presently  support  the  expense  of  additional  supervision. 
Economic  necessity  may  also  prevent  a  new  branch  from  being 
born  fully  staffed,  in  the  event  that  management  does  not  consider 
the  volume  of  business  in  the  new  territory  sufficient  to  justify  ad- 
herence to  the  company's  traditional  concept  of  span  of  control.  As 
an  example  of  this  kind  of  thinking,  a  large  business-forms  company 
which  allows  a  maximum  of  12  salesmen  per  manager  is  in  the  prac- 
tice of  opening  new  branches  with  as  few  as  two  salesmen. 

What  I  am  suggesting  here  is  that,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
industry  in  which  he  is  operating,  the  field  sales  manager  with  his 
eye  on  the  next  rung  of  the  ladder  must  think  of  his  job  as  a  manage- 
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merit  job,  of  his  primary  objective  as  getting  things  done  with  and 
through  other  people,  and  of  his  various  activities  as  elements  of  the 
management  process  of  planning,  executive  action,  and  control.  Even 
the  district  manager  who  has  no  men  reporting  to  him  (and  there  are 
such  in  both  industrial-  and  consumer-goods  industries)  must  train 
and  develop  salesmen:  the  distributors'.  And  this  is  usually  a  far  more 
difficult  job  than  working  with  one's  own  sales  force. 

Responsibilities  for  Planning 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  some  thirty  participants 
in  AMA's  Field  Management  of  Salesmen  Course  what  they  found 
to  be  the  most  challenging  and  rewarding  aspect  of  their  job.  Among 
the  men  who  had  been  field  sales  managers  for  six  months  or  more, 
activities  in  the  planning  phase  received  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
votes.  Among  the  newer  field  sales  managers,  on  the  other  hand,  ac- 
tivities in  the  planning  phase  received  the  smallest  number  of  votes. 
When  asked  how  they  accounted  for  this  discrepancy,  the  senior  men 
suggested  that,  to  the  neophyte  manager,  the  task  of  planning,  with 
which  as  a  salesman  he  has  had  little  familiarity,  is  essentially  a  prob- 
lem, a  headache;  as  the  manager  grows  in  experience,  it  was  observed, 
he  comes  to  regard  planning  not  as  a  problem  but  as  an  opportunity 
(indeed,  the  only  opportunity)  for  reducing  the  dimensions  of  his 
job  to  manageable  proportions — a  necessary  and  continuing  process 
which  must  be  applied  to  all  his  work  with  great  care. 

The  techniques  and  tools  of  planning  are  described  in  detail  else- 
where in  this  volume,  leaving  to  us  here  merely  the  task  of  empha- 
sizing its  importance  and  illustrating  means  of  stating  it  as  a 
responsibility.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  following  statements  of  re- 
sponsibility are  derived — some  in  exact  quotation,  others  in  expanded 
or  abbreviated  form — from  actual  job  descriptions  on  file  in  the 
AMA  library: 

1.  Provides  management  with  immediate  forecasts  and  long- 
range  plans  for  the  achievement  of  budget  and  quota  objec- 
tives. 

2.  Plans  and  conducts  regular  sales  meetings.  Makes  assignments 
in  advance  of  such  meetings. 

3.  Plans  for  the  general  development  and  promo tability  of  his 
salesmen. 
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4.  Takes  frequent  inventory  of  his  salesmen's  assets  and  liabili- 
ties in  order  to  tailor  initial  training  efforts  to  their  needs. 

5.  Plans  carefully  the  expenditure  of  his  own  personal  time. 
(One  company  specifies  that  the  field  sales  manager  plan  his 
personal  activities  90  days  in  advance  and  submit  a  quarterly 
itinerary  to  headquarters.) 

6.  Plans  district  or  regional  direct-mail  campaigns. 

7.  Assists  management  in  the  development  of  sales  forecasts. 

8.  Recommends  sales  policies  to  management. 

9.  Assigns  sales  territories  to  his  salesmen. 

10.  Plans  to  achieve  a  net  profit  of  at  least per  cent  on  sales. 

11.  Requests  and  uses  available  services  of  headquarters  sales  staff 
personnel  as  needed. 

12.  Analyzes  markets  to  identify  new-user  or  new-item  pros- 
pects in  his  assigned  district  or  region. 

13.  Plans  the  over-all  activity  of  his  salesmen  and  sales  super- 
visors in  the  district  or  region. 

What  does  top  marketing  management  think  of  having  its  branch 
and  district  managers  participate  in  planning?  Answers  cover  a  broad 
range,  and  certainly  it  is  not  intended  here  to  suggest  that  the  field 
sales  manager  whose  job  has  been  structured  to  exclude  most  plan- 
ning activities  make  a  nuisance  of  himself  by  attempting  to  inject 
his  judgment  where  it  is  not  wanted  or  needed.  Nevertheless,  cir- 
cumstances, some  of  which  may  be  familiar  to  the  reader,  often  call 
for  a  little  "upward  delegation." 

Consider,  for  example,  the  branch  or  district  manager's  responsibil- 
ity for  seeking  staff  assistance  in  the  development  of  district-level 
plans.  Although  well-managed  companies  probably  have  no  problems 
in  this  regard,  I  have  seen  requests  for  help  from  district  managers 
met  in  two  very  different  ways  in  two  medium-size  industrial-goods 
companies.  The  marketing  manager  in  Company  A,  who  was 
previously  a  marketing  research  man,  has  responded  to  repeated  calls 
for  staff  help  from  a  district  manager  with  a  study  of  the  product- 
manager  type  of  organization  as  a  possible  innovation.  In  this  case, 
thinking  by  the  local  manager  beyond  his  daily  responsibilities  has 
been  gratefully  accepted.  Although  district  managers  in  Company 
B  have  also  expressed  a  need  for  additional  staff  assistance  in  the 
field,  the  company's  top  management  has  consistently  refused  even  to 
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consider  the  problem.  Nevertheless,  Company  B's  district  managers 
continue  their  efforts  to  "sell"  their  superiors  on  the  need  for  more 
staff  aid — making  certain,  of  course,  that  the  sales  pressure  is  kept 
low. 

The  above  situations  may  seem  a  bit  unusual,  but  in  fact  they  are 
quite  typical  of  the  opportunities  for  creative  participation  in  the 
planning  process  which  exist  at  the  branch  or  district  management 
level.  That  top  management  never  objects  to  the  form  of  planning 
which  is  manifested  by  quotas  achieved  is  understood  by  all. 

Responsibilities  for  Executive  Action 

Sportswriters  are  forever  debating  the  merits  of  using  a  player- 
manager  in  organized  baseball,  but  when  the  chips  are  down  economic 
necessity  speaks  louder  than  theory.  This  is  also  the  case  in  field  sales 
management.  While  it  is  certainly  true  that  some  field  sales  managers 
prefer  to  sell,  those  with  an  eye  to  their  own  future  as  well  as  that 
of  the  company  usually  recognize  the  very  great  wisdom  of  these 
words  from  The  National  Cash  Register  Company's  branch  man- 
ager's creed:  "I  must  possess  the  ability  to  multiply  my  own  efforts 
through  the  selection,  training,  and  motivation  of  an  organization  that 
will  insure  adequate  and  profitable  territory  coverage."  It  is  to  this 
"multiplying"  effort  rather  than  to  personal  selling  on  the  part  of  the 
manager  that  the  term  "executive  action,"  as  used  here,  refers. 

Although  I  have  nowhere  in  this  discussion  attempted  to  rank  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  field  sales  manager  in  order  of  im- 
portance, it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  participants  in  the 
AMA  Field  Management  of  Salesmen  Course  referred  to  earlier 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  selection  of  salesmen  as  a  challenge  to 
managerial  competence.  This  was  especially  true  among  those  par- 
ticipants who  had  more  than  two  years  of  field  sales  management 
experience.  As  some  of  these  senior  managers  observed,  the  need  for 
selecting  good  salesmen  becomes  deeply  felt  after  a  few  years  of  bitter 
experience  with  turnover. 

Below  are  some  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  area  of 
executive  action  most  frequently  encountered  in  a  review  of  AMA's 
collection  of  field  sales  management  job  descriptions: 

1.  Recruits  quality  men.  Follows  approved  selection  procedures 
in  all  details. 
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2.  Continuously  trains  new  and  experienced  salesmen  in  basic 
attitudes,  sales  skills,  and  interpretation  of  company  policies. 

3.  Strives  to  motivate  and  develop  each  of  his  men  to  his  full 
potential. 

4.  Discharges  men  with  unsatisfactory  records  of  performance 
with  the  approval  of  management.  Recommends  promotions, 
demotions,  and  transfers. 

5.  Keeps  salesmen  informed  of  all  matters  affecting  their  work. 

6.  Directs  the  activities  of  his  salesmen. 

7.  Supports  and  directs  the  application  of  company  sales,  adver- 
tising, and  promotional  programs  at  the  local  level. 

8.  Consults  with  sales  representatives  and  important  customers 
on  problems  of  service,  delivery,  etc. 

9.  Maintains  discipline. 

10.  Encourages  salesmen  after  failure  and  gives  recognition  for  a 
job  well  done. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  some  overlap  between  certain  of 
the  responsibilities  listed  above  under  executive  action  and  certain  of 
those  listed  below  under  control.  As  noted  earlier,  I  have  attempted 
here  merely  to  follow  to  the  extent  practicable  some  form  of  func- 
tional classification  which  will  help  the  field  sales  manager  organize 
his  thinking  about  his  job — not  to  establish  a  format  for  writing  job 
descriptions. 

Responsibilities  for  Control 

Control,  as  Peter  Drucker  has  observed,  "maintains  the  equilibrium 
between  ends  and  means,  output  and  effort."  3  In  more  concrete 
terms,  Dr.  Alex  W.  Rathe  of  New  York  University  has  referred  to 
the  various  control  devices  which  help  the  manager  (as  well  as  those 
he  supervises)  measure  actual  performance  against  desired  results  as 
"management's  instrument  panel." 

As  in  the  planning  phase,  the  responsibilities  of  the  field  sales  man- 
ager in  the  area  of  control  consist  both  in  establishing  and  using 
effective  control  measures  of  his  own  and  in  extending  downward 
to  his  supervisors  and  salesmen  the  over-all  control  system  of  the 

3  Peter  F.  Drucker,  The  Practice  of  Management  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1954). 
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sales  department  and  the  company  as  a  whole.  Company  statements 
of  the  field  sales  manager's  specific  responsibilities  along  these  lines 
are  as  follows: 

1 .  Sets  standards  of  work  performance  and  conduct. 

2.  Establishes  frequency  of  distributor  contacts. 

3.  Maintains  a  record  system  to  provide  a  quick  analysis  of  the 
performance  of  his  district  or  region  and  of  each  individual 
reporting  to  him. 

4.  Evaluates  performance,  as  directed  by  management,  of  as- 
signed supervisory  assistants  and  salesmen. 

5.  Constantly  reviews  the  performance  records  of  the  district  or 
region  as  a  whole  and  of  each  individual  reporting  to  him. 

6.  Determines  in  what  areas  performance  is  progressing  in  ac- 
cordance with  plans. 

7.  Investigates  the  causes  of  lack  of  progress  against  plans. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that,  although  it  is  commonly  men- 
tioned last  in  listing  the  functions  of  management,  control  is  not 
synonymous  with  "checking"  or  "follow-through."  In  spite  of  the 
somewhat  "after-the-fact"  connotation  of  the  word,  control  is  very 
much  a  "before-the-fact"  activity.  Note,  in  this  regard,  the  use  of 
the  words  "sets,"  "establishes,"  and  "maintains"  in  the  first  three  state- 
ments of  responsibility  listed  above.  Obviously,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  anything  without  first  establishing  some  yardstick  or  criterion 
of  judgment,  and  this  "establishing"  activity  is  by  far  the  most  critical 
and  difficult  aspect  of  control. 

For  the  field  sales  manager,  then,  control  is  a  basic  and  continuing 
responsibility,  no  less  important  in  relation  to  planning  and  executive 
action  than  one  leg  of  a  stool  is  in  relation  to  the  other  two. 

#         #         # 

Although,  as  noted  earlier,  this  chapter  is  intended  neither  to  serve 
as  a  blueprint  for  bootstraps  reorganization  at  the  field  sales  manage- 
ment level  nor  to  be  a  source  of  contention,  I  should  like  to  add  here 
a  word  of  encouragement  for  field  sales  managers — and  especially 
branch  or  district  managers — wishing  to  formalize  certain  of  their 
practices.  Many  companies  set  only  minimal  requirements  with  regard 
to  standardized  activities  for  their  field  sales  managers,  and  probably 
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few  would  object  to  a  broadened  assumption  of  appropriate  respon- 
sibility (and  note  the  word  "appropriate")  in  the  areas  of  planning, 
executive  action,  and  control.  In  fact,  I  know  of  several  district 
managers  who — after  first  securing  headquarters  approval,  of  course 
— have  successfully  initiated  district-level  projects  dealing  with  per- 
formance appraisal  forms,  sales  training  methods,  marketing  research, 
and  many  other  matters. 


GEORGE    R.    SOMMERS 


From  Salesman  to  Field  Sales  Manager: 
Some  Guides  to  Success 


A  man  who  has  become  a  field  sales  manager  can 
generally  be  assumed  to  have  a  past  record  of  success  as  a  salesman 
in  one  or  more  sales  territories.  When  he  was  a  salesman,  he  had  his 
territory  well  organized.  He  operated  with  a  plan  which  helped  the 
company  get  its  full  share  of  the  market.  At  the  same  time,  he  up- 
graded his  accounts,  dug  deeper  into  the  available  market,  and  con- 
sistently produced  an  above-average  volume  of  sales  at  a  profit.  He 
did  this  on  a  soundly  constructed  distribution  structure  which  also 
gave  every  indication  of  continuous  growth  and  expansion.  While  it  is 
true  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  many  tools  and  services  provided 
by  his  company,  the  fact  remains  that  he  accomplished  his  job  largely 
through  personal  effort,  personal  salesmanship,  and  personal  control 
over  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  sales  territory. 

A  salesman's  responsibility  is  rather  narrow,  the  principal  require- 
ment being  to  sell  a  designated  volume  of  goods  at  an  acceptable  cost 
of  sales.  When  he  has  fulfilled  this  requirement,  the  salesman  is  free  to 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done.  This  Utopian  existence  may 
be  rather  short-lived,  however,  for  management  is  often  called  upon 
to  fill  a  branch  or  district  managership  on  little  or  no  notice.  For  some 
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reason,  such  openings  frequently  come  as  a  surprise  to  management: 
The  crisis  generally  results  in  a  number  of  hasty  meetings  and  a  fast 
review  of  all  potential  candidates.  Whether  or  not  the  company  has 
a  management  development  program,  the  chances  are  that  the  suc- 
cessful salesman  who  has  exhibited  the  essential  qualities  in  operating 
his  territory  will  be  a  candidate  for  the  new  job  opening. 

A  Difficult  Transition 

If  the  salesman  has  not  already  been  informed  via  the  grapevine 
(and  that  is  quite  unlikely),  he  may  wonder  a  little  about  the  cryptic 
summons  to  appear  at  headquarters.  When  he  arrives  he  is  told  that  he 
has  done  a  fine  job — and  that  he  is  now  a  branch  or  district  manager, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Usually  he  does  not  have  very  long  to  enjoy  this 
agreeable  announcement,  for  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  sales 
crisis  which  will  require  his  immediate  departure  for  some  distant 
city;  his  wife  can  take  care  of  the  details  of  moving  and  selling  the 
house.  So  far  as  operations  are  concerned  in  this  new  job,  he  is 
given  a  quick  review  of  the  records  between  meetings.  He  is  told 
that  his  predecessor,  who  is  being  transferred  or  retired,  will  familiar- 
ize him  with  the  operational  details  when  he  arrives  at  the  office. 
Then,  after  a  few  quick  platitudes  and  hearty  congratulations,  the 
new  field  sales  manager  takes  off  on  his  assignment,  still  in  a  mild 
state  of  shock. 

His  training  program  turns  out  to  be  brief  indeed.  Generally,  his 
predecessor  (while  cleaning  out  his  desk)  gives  him  "the  complete 
rundown"  on  all  the  elements  that  make  up  the  district  and  the 
measures  necessary  for  its  successful  management.  This  accelerated 
orientation  is  followed  by  a  whirlwind  visit  to  a  few  favorite  cus- 
tomers and  a  farewell  dinner,  and  the  new  manager  suddenly  finds 
himself  slightly  dizzy  and  very  much  alone,  wondering  which  way 
the  management  development  program  went. 

Overwhelmed  by  his  lack  of  familiarity  with  many  of  the  technical 
aspects  of  field  sales  management,  he  rather  vaguely  wishes  he  were 
closer  to  the  home  office,  where  he  could  have  more  guidance.  In 
any  event,  he  begins  to  think  as  a  manager.  As  he  reviews  his  in- 
adequate training,  he  reflects  that  he  would  have  done  this  all  much 
differently,  if  it  were  up  to  him:  He  would  make  sure  that  new 
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field  sales  managers  were  better  trained  in  the  elements  of  manage- 
ment and  the  techniques  of  operating  a  multi-territory  branch  or 
district  before  being  sent  out.  The  company's  over-all  investment  in 
a  branch  or  district  is  obviously  far  too  great  for  it  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  ground  during  the  time  necessary  for  a  new  man  to  develop 
himself  into  an  effective  manager. 

The  thoughtful  manager  realizes,  of  course,  that  he  has  taken  this 
first  important  step  into  the  field  of  management  largely  on  the  basis 
of  his  outstanding  performance  as  a  salesman.  For  many  people,  this 
is  a  very  difficult  transition  to  make:  Years  have  been  spent  in  learning 
and  practicing  the  art  of  salesmanship;  they  have  enjoyed  a  great  deal 
of  freedom  doing  the  kind  of  work  they  instinctively  like,  and  they 
have  developed  a  healthy  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  ability 
to  get  the  job  done  quickly  and  satisfactorily  through  their  own 
personal  efforts.  Now  they  find  that  the  technical  aspects  of  man- 
aging a  branch  or  district  include  many  new  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities. Somehow,  this  job  must  be  done  on  a  different  basis;  its 
demands  obviously  exceed  the  ability  of  any  one  man. 

Elements  of  Management  Practice 

Top  management  spends  a  good  portion  of  its  time  planning  the 
future  course  of  the  company,  on  both  a  short-  and  a  long-range 
basis.  Out  of  these  plans  evolves  a  program  of  organization  of  all 
functions,  facilities,  and  resources  necessary  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired objectives  in  accordance  with  specified  time  schedules.  The 
branch  or  district  sales  office  is  a  definite  part  of  these  organized  facili- 
ties, and  it  is  given  the  responsibility  of  making  a  certain  contribution 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  total  corporate  plan.  Finally,  there  is 
a  system  of  control  over  the  entire  operation  to  make  sure  that  the 
job  is  getting  done  on  time,  in  accordance  with  planned  objectives 
and  policies.  At  the  branch  or  district  management  level,  some  of  these 
control  measures  are  passed  down  to  the  salesmen  in  the  form  of 
budgets,  required  reports,  and  standards  of  performance. 

The  branch  or  district  manager,  then,  is  an  extension  of  top  man- 
agement, and  as  such  is  expected  to  carry  that  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  planning,  organization,  and  control  which  is  passed 
down  to  his  level  of  operation.  It  is  also  his  responsibility  to  see  that 
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this  process  is  carried  one  step  further,  so  that  good  management 
practices  are  extended  as  far  out  into  the  organization  as  possible — 
that  is,  to  all  salesmen  and  supervisory  personnel  in  his  district. 

Planning.  The  branch  or  district  manager  will  find  it  essential  to 
engage  immediately  in  a  planning  program  of  his  own,  providing  for 
the  accomplishment  of  short-,  intermediate-,  and  long-range  ob- 
jectives. The  primary  objectives  of  a  sales  district  quite  naturally  are 
to  return  budgeted  sales  volume  and  profits  while  securing  a  full 
share  of  the  market  potential.  Ways  and  means  must  be  devised 
to  broaden  the  market  and  to  deepen  market  penetration;  the  neces- 
sary tools  must  be  provided  the  sales  force  to  accomplish  these 
jobs.  The  manager  will  be  wise,  therefore,  to  anticipate  his  probable 
manpower  requirements  one,  three,  and  five  years  ahead,  and  to  esti- 
mate on  this  basis  the  size  and  nature  of  the  training  program  that 
will  be  needed  to  assure  the  necessary  quality  of  performance.  He 
should  anticipate  requirements  three  and  five  years  ahead  in  the  way 
of  additional  facilities,  warehouses,  and  service  personnel  necessary 
to  back  up  an  expanded  field  organization. 

One  of  the  manager's  prime  objectives  in  planning  should  be  to 
develop  the  finest  and  most  effective  field  sales  organization  in  the 
company,  so  that,  when  district  managerships  or  other  opportunities 
arise,  his  men  will  be  selected  by  management  as  the  best-qualified 
candidates.  It  is,  indeed,  a  real  tribute  and  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  a  manager  when  he  can  create  larger  opportunities  for  his  men  and, 
at  the  same  time,  make  a  strong  practical  contribution  toward  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  outlined  in  the  company's  management 
development  program.  The  manager  should  not  worry  about  losing 
key  men;  after  all,  they  will  have  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  district,  and  they  will  generally  leave  their  territory  in  fine  shape 
for  their  replacement. 

Organization.  Once  the  branch  or  district  manager  has  thought 
through  his  planned  objectives,  he  should  organize  all  his  facilities  and 
resources  in  a  manner  which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  the  estab- 
lished goals.  In  a  sales  district,  the  greatest  effort  will  undoubtedly  be 
devoted  to  the  organization  and  direction  of  human  assets — that  is, 
of  the  salesmen.  Of  course,  the  salesmen  should  be  informed  of  the 
district's  objectives  so  that  they,  too,  can  evolve  plans  of  their  own. 
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They  should  be  helped  to  develop  these  plans  so  that  they  can  carry 
their  full  share  of  the  program;  they  can  be  helped  to  organize  their 
effort  and  time  in  a  manner  which  will  give  them  balanced  ability  in 
selling  the  full  line  through  broadened  markets,  deeper  penetration, 
and  upgraded  accounts.  The  branch  or  district  manager  should  draw 
upon  all  the  resources  made  available  to  him  by  his  company  in  the 
form  of  selling  tools,  training  programs,  headquarters  personnel, 
warehouse  facilities,  and  the  various  other  things  which  will  help 
him  and  the  salesmen  execute  the  established  plans  and  achieve  the 
desired  objectives. 

Control.  When  he  knows  what  he  wants  done  and  who  is  going  to 
do  what,  the  branch  or  district  manager  must  establish  controls  to 
insure  that  the  work  is  being  done  on  schedule  and  in  accordance 
with  the  established  standards  of  performance.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
monly used  instruments  of  control  at  the  district  management  level 
are  reports  of  budget  performance,  quota  performance,  and  daily 
or  weekly  calls.  Other  reports,  covering  such  matters  as  service, 
product  quality,  competitive  activity,  and  policy  effectiveness,  may  be 
used  as  required.  Reports  should  be  held  to  a  minimum  consisting 
only  of  those  which  provide  a  real  measure  of  progress  against  planned 
objectives,  and  often  reveal  the  quality  of  the  manager's  own  per- 
formance in  the  matter  of  stating  objectives  clearly  and  understand- 
ably, and  in  providing  the  necessary  motivation  and  leadership. 

Ideally,  then,  the  branch  or  district  manager  extends  down  the 
line  all  the  elements  of  management  practice  in  such  a  manner 
that  each  salesman  in  his  district  can  undertake  to  become  a  real 
manager  of  his  own  territory.  This  is  no  simple  task,  for  the  average 
salesman  simply  does  not  understand  what  management  is.  If  the  field 
sales  manager  can  successfully  instill  in  his  salesmen  the  concept  of  a 
management  type  of  operation,  he  will  have  accomplished  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  training  jobs  and  at  the  same  time  will  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  his  own  personal  development. 

The  Reporting  Function 

Thus  far,  we  have  isolated  the  various  elements  of  management 
practice  and  indicated  the  need  for  extending  them  down  the  line. 
No  company,  however,  can  thrive  very  long,  nor  can  management 
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long  remain  informed,  if  the  flow  of  information  is  all  in  one  direc- 
tion. Without  an  intelligent  feedback  of  information  from  the  field, 
the  "ivory  tower"  would  soon  become  sterile. 

Reliable  reports  emanating  from  many  branches  or  districts  are 
gradually  boiled  down  as  they  pass  upward  through  the  various 
echelons  of  sales  management  until  eventually  they  reach  top  manage- 
ment in  a  concise  form.  They  are  important  guides  in  evaluating 
over-all  market  trends,  competitive  activity,  product  performance, 
the  effectiveness  of  service  and  policies,  and  various  elements  of  the 
total  enterprise.  In  the  last  analysis,  every  activity  carried  on  within 
the  company  is  designed  to  help  move  goods  to  the  customer;  since 
the  branch  or  district  manager  and  his  salesmen  are  closest  to  the 
customer,  they  are  in  the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  discover 
many  weaknesses  and  needs  for  improvement  in  nearly  every  seg- 
ment of  the  company. 

Of  course,  every  branch  or  district  manager  will,  from  time  to  time, 
have  fairly  definite  ideas  as  to  where  improvement  should  be  made 
immediately,  because  of  some  unfortunate  experience.  He  should 
realize,  however,  that  he  may  be  the  victim  of  an  isolated  situation 
which  affects  only  his  district.  Should  many  districts  consistently 
point  up  similar  weaknesses,  then  the  need  for  action  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. The  manager,  therefore,  should  require  of  his  salesmen,  and 
send  along  to  top  management,  objective  reporting. 


Obviously,  there  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  management  job — 
and  many  other  techniques  and  tools  for  performing  them — than  have 
been  described  here.  I  have  attempted  merely  to  emphasize  the  basic 
concept  of  management  practice,  for  it  is  the  core  of  the  field  sales 
manager's  job.  He  will  be  evaluated  in  accordance  with  his  ability  to 
think,  act,  and  produce  as  a  manager — not  as  a  salesman.  Every 
manager,  of  course,  is  constantly  looking  for  new  ideas,  new  tools, 
and  new  techniques.  In  this  regard,  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind 
that,  to  be  useful,  every  idea  should  serve  to  help  one  manage — that  is, 
to  get  things  done  through  the  efforts  of  other  people. 


PART    TWO 


Planning,  Organization,  and  Control 


Planning  is  a  method  or  technique  of  looking  ahead . . . 
a  constructive  reviewing  of  future  needs  so  that  present 
actions  can  be  adjusted  in  view  of  the  established  goal.  .  .  . 
Planning  should  take  place  before  doing;  most  individual 
and  group  efforts  are  made  more  efficient  by  determining 
before  any  operative  action  takes  place  what  shall  be  done, 
where,  how  and  who  shall  do  it. 

George  R.  Terry:  Principles  of  Management 

Organization  is  .  .  .  the  process  of  so  combining  the 
work  which  individuals  and  groups  have  to  perform  with 
the  faculties  necessary  for  its  execution  that  the  duties  so 
formed,  provide  the  best  channels  for  efficient,  systematic, 
positive  and  coordinated  application  of  the  available  effort. 

Oliver  Sheldon:  The  Philosophy  of  Management 

Control  consists  in  verifying  whether  everything  occurs 
in  conformity  with  the  plans  adopted,  the  instructions 
issued  and  principles  established.  It  has  for  object  to  point 
out  weaknesses  and  errors  in  order  to  rectify  them  and 
prevent  recurrence.  It  operates  on  everything,  things, 
people,  actions. 

Henri  Fayol:  General  and  Industrial  Management 
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The  Field  Sales  Manager's  Responsibility 
For  Planning,  Organization,  and  Control 


Ihe  basic  responsibility  of  the  field  sales  manager 
is  to  direct  the  efforts  of  his  salesmen  to  secure  the  maximum  or 
optimum  volume  of  sales  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  and  poli- 
cies established  by  higher  levels  of  management.  Within  this  grossly 
oversimplified  description  of  the  field  sales  management  job  lies  a 
multitude  of  complex  responsibilities  which  call  for  aptitudes  and 
talents  far  beyond  those  suggested  by  the  simple  phrase,  "keeping  the 
salesmen  selling." 

As  has  been  observed  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  superior  perform- 
ance as  a  salesman  is  frequently  the  major  (and  sometimes  the  only) 
criterion  used  in  selecting  men  for  promotion  to  the  field  sales  man- 
agement ranks.  Rarely  does  the  salesman  on  his  way  to  becoming  a 
field  sales  manager  have  the  opportunity  to  develop  skill  or  experi- 
ence in  the  complex  functions  of  planning,  organization,  and  control 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  the  management  job.  Now  that  he  is  a 
manager,  he  must  pursue  his  objectives  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  other  people;  he  must  do  the  things  that  cause  others  to  take  action 
in  predetermined  directions  for  predetermined  purposes;  in  short,  he 
must  lead  his  organization  toward  the  objectives  assigned.  To  these 
ends,  the  field  sales  manager  must  practice  the  techniques  of  laying 
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out  the  work  to  be  done,  assigning  this  work  to  the  people  who  are 
to  do  it,  and  then  taking  the  action  required  to  see  that  it  is  being 
done  properly.  These,  in  the  simplest  of  terms,  are  the  management 
functions  of  planning,  organization,  and  control. 

While  it  is  useful  for  purposes  of  discussion  to  regard  these  three 
functions  as  separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  activity,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that,  in  practice,  no  such  obvious  disjunction  exists.  The 
management  functions  of  planning,  organization,  and  control  are  in- 
extricably joined,  and  managers  invariably  find  themselves  perform- 
ing all  three  concurrently. 

PLANNING 

Planning  is  nothing  more  than  the  thinking  process  that  precedes 
purposeful  action.  It  is  the  studied  determination  of  goals  and  objec- 
tives, and  of  the  nature  and  timing  of  the  action  required  to  achieve 
those  goals  and  objectives.  It  is,  in  short,  the  work  a  manager  does  to 
identify  and  establish  desirable  courses  of  future  action  for  the  people 
in  his  organization. 

In  its  most  complete  and  useful  form,  the  planning  process  com- 
prises these  activities: 

1.  Setting  objectives.  The  establishment  of  specific  quantitative 
goals  or  targets  toward  which  all  the  efforts  and  activities  of 
the  organization  will  be  directed. 

2.  Budgeting.  The  allocation  of  the  resources  (money,  materials, 
manpower,  and  facilities)  required  to  achieve  the  objectives 
established. 

3.  Programing.  The  determination  of  the  specific  activities  that 
will  have  to  be  performed,  and  the  sequence  in  which  they 
will  have  to  be  performed,  to  use  the  resources  allocated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  achieve  the  objectives  established. 

4.  Establishing  procedures.  The  devising  of  methods  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  means  to  be  used  in  performing  the  activities  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  objectives  established. 

5.  Scheduling.  The  determination  of  the  exact  points  in  time  at 
which  each  programed  activity,  and  each  major  segment 
thereof,  should  begin  and  end. 
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The  Form  of  the  Flan 

To  be  meaningful  and  useful,  a  plan  must  be  put  in  writing.  Beyond 
the  fulfillment  of  this  basic  and  obvious  requirement,  there  appears 
to  be  very  little  consistency,  from  one  company  to  another  (and 
frequently  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same  company),  in  the 
physical  form  that  plans  take.  A  sales  plan,  for  example,  may  consist 
of  nothing  more  than  a  total  dollar  sales  volume  objective  and  a 
broad  outline  of  the  general  activities  deemed  necessary  to  achieve 
that  objective;  or,  at  the  other  extreme,  it  may  take  the  form  of  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  product-by-product,  market-by-market  break- 
down of  objectives  and  activities.  Many  companies  attempt  to  achieve 
a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  planning  by  establishing  formal 
planning  procedures  and  providing  their  managers  with  prepared 
planning  forms;  others  rely  entirely  upon  the  individual  ingenuity  of 
their  managers. 

If  there  is  no  consistency  in  usage  or  practice  as  regards  the  physical 
form  which  plans  take,  there  are,  at  least,  certain  elements  which 
appear  to  be  common  to  all  plans  which  have  proved  to  be  effective 
management  tools.  Participants  in  AMA's  Field  Management  of  Sales- 
men Course,  in  attempting  to  judge  the  "planning  skill"  evidenced  in 
the  field  sales  plans  which  they  prepare  as  a  project  exercise,  are 
asked  to  draw  up  a  list  of  criteria  for  evaluating  a  plan's  complete- 
ness and  general  merit,  from  a  purely  formal  viewpoint.  The  criteria 
most  frequently  agreed  upon  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows: 

1.  Are  the  objectives  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated  in  quan- 
titative terms? 

2.  Are  the  specific  activities  to  be  performed,  and  the  sequence  in 
which  they  are  to  be  performed,  indicated  clearly? 

3.  Are  all  necessary  and  related  elements  included? 

4.  Are  the  points  in  time  specified  at  which  each  activity  should 
begin  and  end? 

5.  Are  all  elements  of  cost  (money,  materials,  manpower,  and 
facilities)  budgeted? 

6.  Have  formal  criteria  been  established  for  measuring  and  evalu- 
ating progress?  Is  the  evaluation  procedure  specified? 

7.  Are  alternative  courses  of  action  provided  for? 
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8.  Has  provision  been  made  for  periodic  re-planning? 

9.  Are  means  of  communicating  the  plan  to  the  organization 
specified? 

These  criteria,  it  seems  to  me,  constitute  an  excellent  checklist  for 
evaluating  the  formal  adequacy  of  any  plan. 

The  Starting  Point:  Company  Objectives  and  Policies 

The  planning  function  of  the  field  sales  manager  begins  with  the 
establishment  of  specific  goals  and  objectives  for  that  portion  of  the 
field  sales  force  which  is  under  his  direction.  Since  the  field  subdivi- 
sion, be  it  a  branch,  district,  region,  division,  or  other  unit,  is  a  part 
of  the  total  field  sales  organization  of  the  company,  its  objectives 
must  be  designed  to  fit  within  the  framework  of  the  larger  objectives 
established  by  higher  levels  of  management  for  the  field  sales  organi- 
zation as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  the  objectives  of  each  part  of  the 
field  sales  organization  must  be  such  that  the  objectives  of  all  parts 
add  up  to  the  objectives  of  the  whole. 

These  larger  objectives  are  often  transmitted  to  the  field  sales  man- 
ager in  the  form  of  an  assignment.  In  other  cases,  the  field  sales 
manager  participates  in  their  development  by  submitting  his  own  ob- 
jectives to  the  home  office,  where  they  are  reviewed  and  combined  with 
those  of  other  field  sales  units  to  form  the  objectives  of  the  field  sales 
organization  as  a  whole.  (We  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  a 
little  later,  when  we  consider  the  matter  of  field  sales  forecasting.) 
Regardless  of  the  method  used,  the  objectives  established  by  the  home 
office  usually  consist  of  some  fairly  definite  goals  or  targets  intended 
to  serve  as  guidelines  for  field  sales  planning.  In  many  cases  these 
objectives  specify  the  total  sales  volume  which  higher  management 
believes  can  reasonably  be  attained,  and  they  often  set  profitability 
targets  on  sales.  Sometimes  they  also  specify  the  amounts  of  invest- 
ment in  the  various  elements  of  sales  expense — manpower  expense, 
travel  expense,  administrative  expense,  and  so  forth — which  higher 
management  considers  desirable. 

Whatever  their  nature,  and  whether  or  not  the  field  sales  manager 
participates  in  their  development,  these  over-all  objectives,  once  re- 
ceived from  the  home  office,  are  binding  commitments.  The  planning 
function  of  the  field  sales  manager,  then,  is  to  translate  these  broad 
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company  objectives  into  specific  goals  and  action  programs  for  his 
own  organizational  subdivision,  salesman  by  salesman,  territory  by 
territory. 

All  companies  also  have  a  body  of  more  or  less  formal  ground  rules 
called  "policies"  which  are  designed  to  establish  uniform  methods  of 
procedure  for  the  various  organizational  units  in  their  efforts  to  achieve 
the  objectives  assigned  them.  For  the  field  sales  organization,  com- 
pany policies  often  specify  the  channels  of  distribution  through  which 
the  company's  products  are  to  be  sold  and  establish  certain  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  salesmen  in  their  relations  with  customers  and  by 
field  sales  managers  in  their  relations  with  salesmen,  customers, 
higher  levels  of  management,  staff  groups,  and  other  organizational 
elements.  Matters  frequently  covered  by  these  policies  include  (to 
mention  just  a  few  that  come  immediately  to  mind)  recruitment  and 
hiring,  compensation  and  incentives,  performance  appraisal,  pricing, 
credit  terms,  reporting,  and  the  use  of  company  property  and  serv- 
ices. 

Like  company  objectives,  these  policies  provide  a  foundation  for, 
and  establish  the  general  boundaries  of,  the  field  sales  manager's 
planning  function.  To  the  extent  that  they  limit  the  activities  in  which 
the  field  sales  organization  can  properly  engage,  they  also  limit  the 
objectives  which  the  field  sales  organization  can  pursue. 

Thus,  company  objectives  and  policies  are  the  starting  point  for 
all  field  sales  planning,  and  the  field  sales  manager  must  have  a  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  understanding  of  both.  To  insure  that  all 
field  sales  managers  do,  in  fact,  have  such  an  understanding,  higher 
levels  of  management  must  make  all  pertinent  information  readily 
available  to  them  at  all  times  through  some  organized  system  of 
communication. 

The  Field  Sales  Manager's  Role 

The  scope  and  nature  of  the  field  sales  manager's  responsibility  for 
planning  will  obviously  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  field 
sales  planning  in  his  company  is  performed  at  the  home  office  and  the 
results  passed  down  to  the  field  sales  organization  in  the  form  of 
policies  and  procedures.  Many  companies  develop  general  operating 
plans  at  the  home  office  level  and  present  them  to  the  field  sales 
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organization  in  the  form  of  broad  assignments.  In  some  companies, 
and  especially  among  the  more  mature  consumer-goods  companies, 
this  function  has  become  highly  formalized:  The  home  office  market- 
ing research  staff  designs  the  territorial  structure,  establishes  volume 
or  profit  objectives  for  each  territory,  and  prepares  detailed  budgets 
for  all  elements  of  field  sales  expense,  while  other  staff  groups  develop 
specific  action  programs  for  the  field  sales  organization.  The  argument 
most  frequently  advanced  in  support  of  this  approach  is  that  sales 
of  many  types  of  consumer  goods  are  directly  related  to  population 
factors  which  can  be  appraised  more  accurately  and  more  economi- 
cally at  the  home  office  level.  Whether  this  is  valid  justification  or 
not,  few  companies  today  enjoy  markets  so  uniform  and  stable  that 
their  field  sales  plans  need  not  be  based  upon  an  intimate  and  up-to- 
date  knowledge  of  local  conditions.  Most  companies  must  rely 
heavily  upon  the  planning  skills  of  their  field  sales  managers. 

In  the  end,  no  matter  how  much  field  sales  planning  is  performed 
at  the  home  office,  the  responsibility  for  interpreting  the  resulting 
plans  in  terms  of  local  conditions  and  accommodating  them  to  local 
needs  must  be  borne  by  the  field  sales  manager.  The  amount  of  field 
sales  planning  performed  at  the  home  office  level  may  limit  the  extent 
to  which  the  field  sales  manager  is  involved  in  certain  areas  of  plan- 
ning; it  may  even  limit  the  degree  to  which  he  is  able  to  interpret 
and  adjust  the  plans  established;  but  to  some  degree  he  will  always 
be  involved  in  almost  every  major  area  of  field  sales  planning,  either 
through  active  participation  in  the  initial  planning  process  or  through 
the  translation  of  home  office  plans  into  action  programs  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  his  own  segment 
of  the  market  and  his  own  sales  organization. 

The  major  types  of  planning  in  which  the  field  sales  manager  will 
ordinarily  have  to  engage  are: 

1 .  Field  sales  forecasting. 

2.  Territorial-layout  planning. 

3.  Territorial-coverage  planning. 

4.  Expense  planning  (budgeting). 

5.  Sales  program  planning  ("action  programing"). 

Let  us  examine  the  responsibilities  of  the  field  sales  manager  in  each 
of  these  areas,  and  some  of  the  tools  and  techniques  of  planning 
commonly  used  to  discharge  them. 
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Field  Sales  Forecasting 

The  planning  process,  we  said,  begins  with  the  establishment  of 
specific,  quantitative  goals  or  targets  toward  which  all  the  efforts 
and  activities  of  the  organization  will  be  directed.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish such  goals  or  targets  for  a  field  sales  organization,  it  is  nec- 
essary first  to  determine  the  volume  of  sales  which  can  reasonably  be 
expected  during  the  period  for  which  plans  are  to  be  developed. 
This,  in  the  simplest  of  terms,  is  the  sales  forecasting  function. 

In  some  companies,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  sales  fore- 
casting function  is  performed  entirely  at  the  home  office  level;  in 
most,  however,  it  begins  in  the  field.  And  even  among  those  com- 
panies in  which  sales  forecasting  is  performed  entirely  at  the  home 
office  level,  it  is  commonly  considered  desirable  for  each  field  sales 
manager  to  analyze  his  potential  business,  market  by  market,  customer 
by  customer,  and  assemble  his  findings  in  forecast  form. 

Sources  of  forecasting  data.  At  the  immediate  disposal  of  every  field 
sales  manager  is  a  body  of  historical  and  current  information  on 
which  to  base  his  sales  forecast: 

1.  Records  of  past  years'  sales  for  the  field  unit. 

2.  Sales  records  by  territory  and  by  account. 

3.  Information  on  local  competitive  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

4.  Knowledge  of  local  conditions  affecting  sales  expectancy. 

5.  Knowledge  of  actual  plans  of  key  customers. 

In  addition  to  this  sort  of  locally  available  information,  the  field 
sales  manager  must  have  information  about  general  business  condi- 
tions and  about  his  company's  plans  for  the  period  ahead.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  home  office  management  to  provide  him  with  as 
much  information  as  possible  upon  such  matters  as: 

1.  The  general  economic  climate  in  the  industries  or  markets  to 
be  sold. 

2.  The  influence  of  known  competitive  activities. 

3.  The  company's  plans  for  new  products  and/or  product  modi- 
fications. 

4.  The  amount  of  merchandising,  advertising,  sales  promotion, 
and  other  kinds  of  support  the  company  expects  to  provide. 
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The  forecasting  job  itself  is  nothing  more  than  an  exercise  of  the 
forecaster's  judgment  in  attempting  to  determine  the  probable  future 
effects  of  known  elements  in  his  operation.  Obviously,  the  best 
forecast  is  the  one  based  upon  the  best  facts.  Thus,  the  accumulation 
of  reliable  and  meaningful  data  and  the  exercise  of  sound  and  careful 
judgment  are  the  keys  to  successful  forecasting. 

The  customer  count  forecast.  Many  companies  consider  the  "cus- 
tomer count"  technique  to  be  the  most  effective  method  of  field 
sales  forecasting.  The  procedure  is  simple: 

1.  Estimate  sales  for  each  customer. 

2.  Estimate  new  business  anticipated. 

3.  Estimate  business  expected  to  be  lost. 

By  tabulating  these  estimates  for  each  customer  and  each  territory, 
making  appropriate  adjustments  for  new  business  anticipated  and 
business  expected  to  be  lost,  and  adding  up  the  results,  a  realistic 
forecast  for  the  entire  field  sales  unit  is  achieved. 

In  many  companies  this  procedure  begins  with  the  salesmen,  each 
of  whom  is  asked  to  prepare  a  customer  count  forecast  for  his  own 
territory.  Because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  customers,  his 
familiarity  with  local  competitive  conditions,  and  his  knowledge  of 
specific  new-business  opportunities,  the  salesman  is  often  far  better 
equipped  than  anyone  else  to  forecast  sales  for  his  territory. 

It  is  important  that  salesmen  be  provided  with  as  much  pertinent 
background  information  as  possible  upon  which  to  base  their  fore- 
casts, yet  in  many  companies  this  matter  is  neglected  entirely.  Ideally, 
all  information  available  to  the  field  sales  manager  should  also  be 
available  to  the  salesmen. 

In  Exhibit  1  a  typical  form  used  to  assist  the  salesman  in  preparing 
his  customer  count  forecast  is  shown.  A  separate  forecast  is  usually 
prepared  for  each  basic  product  group  handled  by  the  salesman,  and 
sometimes  for  each  of  the  several  customer  classifications  used  by 
the  company  as  well. 

Each  salesman  is  required  to  submit  his  territorial  forecast  or  fore- 
casts to  his  field  sales  manager  for  review  and  evaluation.  This  is 
often  done  in  a  counseling  session,  so  that  the  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment of  both  the  salesman  and  his  manager  can  be  brought  into  play. 
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Many  companies  have  found  that  more  objective  results  are  obtained 
if  the  salesman  prepares  his  own  forecast  independently,  before  the 
manager's  review  takes  place.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  field  sales 
manager,  however,  to  see  that  each  salesman's  forecast  is  based  on 
realistic  assumptions  and  estimates,  and  to  make  whatever  modifica- 
tions are  necessary  to  this  end. 

In  attempting  to  determine  the  validity  of  his  salesmen's  assump- 
tions and  the  reliability  of  their  estimates,  the  field  sales  manager 
must  bring  to  bear  his  knowledge  of  each  man  as  an  individual, 
tempered  by  an  awareness  of  certain  characteristics  common  to  most 
salesmen.  Sales  managers  who  have  used  salesmen's  forecasts  have 
observed  these  general  characteristics: 

1.  Few  salesmen  are  consistently  optimistic  or  pessimistic  in  out- 
look. Most  tend  to  fluctuate  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 

2.  Some  salesmen  are  better  forecasters  than  others.  The  man- 
ager who  knows  his  men  will  place  different  degrees  of  re- 
liance upon  different  salesmen's  judgment. 

3.  Most  salesmen  tend  to  lag  in  recognizing  downturns  in  busi- 
ness volume,  continuing  to  predict  high  volumes  when  condi- 
tions indicate  otherwise.1 

4.  Most  salesmen  tend  also  to  miss  upturns  in  business  volume. 
Some  seem  reluctant  to  predict  improvement  under  any 
circumstances,  while  others  seem  unable  to  recognize  condi- 
tions strongly  suggestive  of  improvement.1 

5.  Salesmen  are  usually  realistic  in  evaluating  their  new-business 
opportunities,  but  rarely  does  a  salesman  evaluate  his  lost- 
business  expectancy  with  the  same  degree  of  realism.1 

These  and  other  considerations,  such  as  the  manager's  knowledge  of 
company  plans  which  cannot  be  disclosed  to  the  salesmen  at  the  time 
their  forecasts  are  made,  may  form  the  basis  for  substantial  modi- 
fication and  revision. 

Once  the  necessary  adjustments  have  been  made  in  each  salesman's 
forecast,  the  manager  may  proceed  to  add  up  the  results  and  deter- 
mine the  total  forecast  for  his  field  unit.  This  total  forecast  is  then 

1  This  observation  is  supported  by  studies  conducted  by  A.  F.  Sward,  Director  of 
Marketing  Research,  Union  Carbide  Plastics  Company  (A  Division  of  Union  Carbide 
Corporation),  New  York  City. 
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generally  submitted  to  the  home  office  for  review  and  acceptance  or 
modification  by  higher  levels  of  management.  Upon  acceptance,  it 
becomes  the  specific  objective  of  the  field  sales  unit. 

Forecasting  to  meet  assigned  objectives.  While  it  is  the  more  com- 
mon practice  to  initiate  sales  forecasting  at  the  field  level,  many  com- 
panies develop  specific  objectives  for  their  field  sales  units  at  the  home 
office  level  and  transmit  them  in  the  form  of  assignments  to  the  field 
organization.  Often  these  assigned  objectives  are  nothing  more  for- 
mal than  an  announcement  that  the  company  expects  a  5  or  10  per 
cent  increase  in  sales  volume  for  the  coming  year.  In  other  cases, 
specific  dollar  sales  volume  objectives  are  assigned  for  each  product 
line. 

It  might  seem  that,  once  such  an  objective  has  been  assigned  to  the 
field  sales  manager,  the  field  sales  forecasting  job  is  finished.  This  is 
not  true.  The  field  sales  manager  must  still  translate  this  general 
objective  into  specific  objectives  for  each  salesman  in  his  organiza- 
tion as  a  basis  for  action  programing.  Many  field  sales  managers,  even 
though  they  receive  an  assigned  objective  from  the  home  office,  re- 
quire their  salesmen  to  develop  individual  customer  count  forecasts 
for  their  own  territories,  so  that  the  assigned  objective  can  be  equi- 
tably and  realistically  divided  and  allocated  among  the  various  salesmen 
or  territories. 

By  whatever  means  objectives  are  established,  they  must  be  made 
meaningful  to  the  salesmen  who  are  expected  to  achieve  them.  Any 
method  which  requires  the  salesman  to  participate  in  the  establish- 
ment of  his  own  goals  will  enhance  his  acceptance  of  these  goals  and 
his  understanding  of  what  he  must  do  to  achieve  them. 

Territorial-Layout  Planning 

The  design  of  a  territorial  structure  for  his  sales  area  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  field  sales  manager's  responsibility  for  planning. 
Selling  efficiency,  sales  expense,  customer  service,  and  the  attainment 
of  objectives  are  all  strongly  affected  by  the  manner  in  which  sales 
territories  are  designed.  The  best  salesman  cannot  be  efficient  or  effec- 
tive in  an  unworkable  territory. 

Because  the  nature  of  the  selling  function  varies  significantly  from 
one  company  to  another,  and  patterns  of  customer  concentration 
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from  one  industry  to  another,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  general  rules 
or  guidelines  for  territorial-layout  planning.  A  few  principles  that 
appear  to  have  rather  broad  applicability,  however,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  headquarters  of  each  territory  should  be  located  at  the 
point  of  maximum  customer  (or  potential-customer)  concen- 
tration. Since  salesmen  will  spend  most  of  their  selling  time 
where  there  are  the  most  customers  or  potential  customers, 
travel  time  and  expense  will  be  least  if  their  territorial  head- 
quarters are  located  at  points  of  maximum  concentration. 
Many  companies  require  their  salesmen  to  live  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  their  territorial  headquarters. 

2.  Territories  should  be  designed  to  minimize  travel  time  and 
expense.  They  should  be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
"circular"  travel  routes  which  include  calls  both  on  the  trip 
out  and  on  the  trip  back.  Ideally,  it  should  be  possible  to 
cover  the  farthest  point  from  headquarters  in  a  five-day  cir- 
cular travel  route,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  having  the 
salesmen  spend  costly  weekends  on  the  road.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  for  a  salesman  to  make  a  long  trip  to  visit  only 
a  single  customer. 

3.  Territories  should  be  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit 
salesmen  to  devote  an  amount  of  time  in  any  given  area 
commensurate  with  its  sales  potential. 

4.  To  distribute  the  workload  equitably,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  equalize  the  dollar  sales  volume  or  potential  dollar 
sales  volume  of  all  territories.  (Where  this  is  not  consistent 
with  the  objective  of  maximum  sales  efficiency,  however,  it 
should  not  be  attempted.) 

5.  If  possible,  each  territory  should  include  some  undeveloped 
areas,  so  that  each  salesman  will  have  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  new  business. 

6.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  desirable  frequency  of 
calls  to  each  type  of  account  in  the  territory,  the  anticipated 
frequency  of  necessary  "callbacks,"  and  the  nature  of  the 
function  performed  by  the  salesman  on  each  call. 

7.  Each  salesman's  workload  capacity  should  be  determined 
through  careful  analysis,  including  appropriate  provision  for 
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the  various  "non-selling"  activities  which  he  is  required  to 
perform.  When  realistic  allowance  is  made  for  holidays,  va- 
cations, and  weekends,  and  for  time  spent  in  attending  sales 
meetings,  making  special  surveys,  performing  credit  and  col- 
lection functions,  and  handling  other  special  assignments,  the 
365-day  calendar  year  dwindles  down  to  a  150-  to  180-day 
selling  and  traveling  year.  Many  salesmen  are  assigned  terri- 
tories too  large  to  be  covered  adequately  in  the  amount  of 
time  available  for  traveling  and  selling,  with  the  result  that  the 
actual  sales  potential  of  these  territories  is  never  realized. 

The  map  in  Exhibit  2  shows  an  actual  sales  territory  designed  accord- 
ing to  these  principles. 

Territorial-Coverage  Planning 

Planning  the  manner  in  which  salesmen  are  to  cover  their  assigned 
territories  is  as  important  as  planning  the  territorial  layout  itself.  The 
key  tool  for  such  planning  is  the  permanent  route  plan.  As  this  tool 
is  most  frequently  used,  a  salesman  is  asked  to  develop  a  permanent 
plan  of  procedure  for  covering  his  territory.  This  plan  should  be  for 
the  period  of  time  (one  month,  two  months,  or  whatever)  that  it 
takes  him  to  cover  his  entire  territory  once.  The  field  sales  manager 
then  reviews  each  salesman's  plan  to  assure  that  it  represents  the  most 
efficient  method  of  covering  his  territory. 

The  permanent  route  plan  is  not  a  restrictive  device.  It  should  be 
regarded  and  used  by  the  salesman  only  as  a  guide,  and  it  must  be 
sufficiently  flexible  to  allow  him  to  go  where  day-to-day  changes  in 
conditions  warrant.  The  greatest  benefit  is  derived  when  the  perma- 
nent route  plan  is  regarded  as  a  description  of  the  ideal  (that  is,  most 
efficient)  procedure  for  covering  the  territory — a  procedure  that  is  to 
be  followed  as  closely  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  salesman,  condi- 
tions will  permit.  Most  companies  using  the  permanent  route  plan 
require  their  salesmen  to  submit  weekly  route  schedules  indicating 
where  they  expect  to  be  spending  their  time  during  the  coming  week. 

Exhibit  3  is  a  permanent  route  plan  for  the  territory  shown  in  Ex- 
hibit 2.  With  the  aid  of  such  a  plan,  the  salesman  is  able  to  prepare 
himself  well  in  advance  of  each  call  and  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
necessity  for  backtracking  and  making  side  trips. 
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Actual  Sales  Territory  of 
A  Major  U.S.  Consumer-Goods  Company 
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EXHIBIT  2 

The  permanent  route  plan  also  permits  the  field  sales  manager  to 
determine  whether  the  manner  in  which  his  salesmen  intend  to  dis- 
tribute their  selling  time  is  in  conformity  with  the  sales  potential  of 
their  markets.  To  do  this,  he  begins  by  expressing  the  objective  for 
each  market  or  customer  location  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  terri- 
tory objective.  By  dividing  the  percentage  for  any  given  market  into 
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Adequate  Coverage  of  Top  Markets 
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EXHIBIT  4 

the  number  of  days  in  a  work  month  (usually  22),  he  gets  a  rough 
indication  of  the  number  of  days  that  should  be  spent  in  that  market. 
Finally,  he  compares  these  "ideal"  time  distribution  figures  for  each 
market  in  the  territory  with  the  corresponding  figures  in  the  sales- 
man's permanent  route  plan  and,  with  the  salesman,  makes  whatever 
modifications  are  necessary.  Exhibit  4  shows  the  results  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  technique  to  the  route  plan  shown  in  Exhibit  3. 


Expense  Planning  (Budgeting) 

Expense  planning  is  the  determination  and  allocation  of  the  re- 
sources necessary  to  achieve  the  objectives  established.  In  simplest 
terms,  it  consists  in  ( 1 )  placing  a  price  tag  on  all  controllable  elements 
of  money,  manpower,  materials,  and  facilities  that  will  be  expended 
in  attempting  to  achieve  the  objectives  and   (2)   establishing  the 
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standards  which  will  form  the  basis  for  controlling  expenditures  in 
the  operation  of  the  field  unit. 

What  elements  of  expense  should  be  budgeted?  Normally,  the  field 
sales  manager  should  budget  any  expenditures  over  which  he  exer- 
cises control.  Control  is  difficult — if  not,  in  fact,  impossible — unless 
a  valid  basis  for  comparison  exists.  Budgeting  serves  first  of  all  to  de- 
termine what  expenditures  are  necessary  to  do  the  job  and  secondly 
to  insure  that  all  expenditures  are  made  in  accordance  with  this  de- 
termination. 

The  field  sales  manager's  responsibility  for  expense  planning  usu- 
ally encompasses  the  areas  of  manpower  expense,  travel  expense,  and 
administrative  expense. 

Manpower  expense.  Many  companies  establish  annual  salary  budg- 
ets, which  are  generally  prepared  at  the  home  office  level  upon  the 
recommendation  of,  or  in  consultation  with,  the  field  sales  manager. 
Provision  is  usually  made  in  these  budgets  for  merit  increases  to  be 
granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  branch  or  district  manager  (generally 
with  the  approval  of  the  home  office).  The  chief  virtue  of  a  salary 
budget  system  is  that  it  provides  a  sound  basis  for  predicting,  and 
hence  for  controlling,  manpower  expense.  Factors  affecting  the  size 
of  salary  budgets  will  vary,  of  course,  from  one  company  to  another 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  compensation  policies  pursued. 

Travel  expense.  Many  companies  use  budgets  as  a  basis  for  control- 
ling salesmen's  travel  expense.  Typically,  the  field  sales  manager  is 
required  to  estimate  the  amount  of  travel  expense  (including  transpor- 
tation costs,  the  costs  of  meals  and  hotel  accommodations,  and  en- 
tertainment expenditures)  which  each  salesman  is  expected  to  incur 
in  covering  his  territory  according  to  his  permanent  route  plan.  In 
making  such  estimates,  the  manager  may  find  it  helpful  to  refer  to 
territorial  travel  expense  records  for  previous  years.  Whatever  the 
field  sales  manager's  approach,  it  is  important  that,  after  provision  is 
made  for  all  known  elements  of  expense,  suitable  allowance  be  made 
for  contingencies.  If  the  travel  expense  budget  comes  to  be  regarded 
as  a  restrictive  device  by  the  salesman,  he  will  tend  to  consider  ex- 
pense first  and  business  opportunity  second — a  viewpoint,  surely, 
which  few  sales  managers  wish  to  encourage. 
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Administrative  expense.  Although  administrative  expense  is  a  major 
cost  element  in  the  operation  of  most  field  sales  units,  it  is  frequently 
neglected  as  an  area  of  expense  planning.  Among  the  many  types  of 
administrative  expense  which  can  profitably  be  budgeted,  the  follow- 
ing are  perhaps  the  most  important:   ^ , 

1.  Telephone  expense.  This  is  a  difficult  area  in  which  to  estab- 
lish valid  standards.  Frequently  budgets  must  be  based  solely 
upon  an  evaluation  of  past  experience.  Perhaps  the  most  use- 
ful planning  approach  in  this  area  is  to  develop  general  rules 
describing  the  various  kinds  of  situations  which  warrant  com- 
munication by  telephone  rather  than  by  telegraph  or  letter. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  establish  a  telephone  expense  tar- 
get as  a  basis  for  predicting  expense  and  as  a  general  standard 
for  control  purposes. 

2.  Office  expense.  Office  space  and  equipment  and  the  cost  of 
stenographic  and  clerical  services  are  frequently  major  ex- 
pense items  in  the  budget  of  a  field  sales  unit,  and  should  be 
planned  for  accordingly.  Although  administrative  procedural 
requirements  for  the  field  sales  unit  will  vary  from  company 
to  company,  careful  budgeting  and  planning  in  this  area  by 
the  field  sales  manager  will  almost  always  result  in  a  more 
efficient  operation. 

3.  Service  expense.  Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  business 
involved,  the  planning  and  budgeting  of  service  expense  can 
be  a  major  responsibility  of  the  field  sales  manager.  Typical 
elements  of  expense  in  this  area  include  engineering  services, 
installation  and  repairs,  instruction  and  training,  and  other 
types  of  service  which  are  related  to  the  sale  of  the  product 
and  under  the  control  of  the  field  sales  manager. 

Sales  Program  Planning 

Sales  program  planning  or  "action  programing"  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  field  sales  manager's  job.  In  the  simplest  of  terms,  sales  pro- 
gram planning  consists  in  determining  what  each  salesman  must  do 
and  when  he  must  do  it  if  the  objectives  of  the  field  sales  unit  as  a 
whole  are  to  be  achieved. 
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Although  the  field  sales  manager  receives  considerable  support  and 
guidance  from  the  home  office  in  the  form  of  merchandising  pro- 
grams, advertising  and  promotion  campaigns,  and  the  like,  such 
support  does  not  relieve  him  of  the  responsibility  for  sales  program 
planning.  He  must  develop  an  action  program  for  utilizing  this  home 
office  support  in  a  manner  designed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
his  particular  field  unit. 

The  nature  of  the  sales  program  will  vary  considerably  from  com- 
pany to  company  and  from  industry  to  industry,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain matters  which  should  be  covered  in  any  sales  program: 

1.  Customer  definition.  The  program  should  indicate,  in  as  much 
specific  detail  as  possible,  where  and  to  whom  the  selling  effort 
should  be  directed.  In  other  words,  the  potential  customer 
should  be  clearly  identified. 

2.  Customer  classification.  The  program  should  classify  cus- 
tomers according  to  the  nature  of  their  needs  for  the  com- 
pany's products  or  services  and  give  some  indication  of  how 
much  time  and  effort  should  be  devoted  to  customers  in  each 
classification. 

3.  Product-line  emphasis.  The  program  should  indicate  the  rela- 
tive amount  of  time  and  effort  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of 
each  product  or  product  classification  in  the  company's  line. 
Achievement  of  the  company's  "product  mix"  objectives  is 
vital  to  the  long-term  growth  and  profitability  of  any  field 
sales  unit. 

4.  The  sales  approach.  The  program  should  describe  the  appro- 
priate sales  approach  for  each  customer  classification  and 
identify  those  requiring  special  handling. 

5.  New-business  activity.  The  program  should  indicate  the 
amount  of  time  and  effort  that  should  be  devoted  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  business  and  the  methods  that  should  be  used. 

Communication  Requirements  of  Effective  Planning 

The  degree  to  which  any  plan  is  effective  depends  upon  the  degree 
to  which  it  is  accepted.  Those  who  must  carry  out  the  plan  must 
understand  it,  believe  in  it,  and  know  the  relation  of  their  part  to 
the  whole.  A  plan  in  a  desk  drawer  is  not  a  plan  at  all.  Since  salesmen 
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are  generally  subject  to  much  less  direct  supervision  and  control  than 
their  counterparts  in  other  areas  of  the  company,  the  need  for  effec- 
tive communication  of  plans  and  objectives  is  especially  urgent  in 
the  field  sales  organization. 

The  salesmen  should  participate  actively  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sales  program.  Group  thinking  should  be  utilized  wherever  practical. 
Subordinates  to  the  field  sales  manager  should  contribute  in  the  area 
of  their  own  responsibility  and  special  knowledge  or  skill.  To  require 
salesmen  to  participate  in  the  development  of  any  plan  or  program  is 
the  surest  way  to  achieve  acceptance  and  understanding. 

All  aspects  of  the  plan  must  be  communicated  to  those  responsible 
for  its  execution.  Sales  meetings,  individual  counseling  sessions,  and 
frequent  group  review  sessions  are  especially  effective  devices  for 
acquainting  salesmen  with  plans  and  objectives  and  gaining  their  ac- 
ceptance and  cooperation. 

ORGANIZATION 

Organization,  quite  simply  defined,  is  the  process  of  assigning  re- 
sponsibilities and  activities  to  the  various  members  of  the  work  group 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  es- 
tablished. Its  aim  is  to  produce  the  most  efficient  and  effective  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  the  individual  group  members  and  the  group  as  a 
whole  toward  the  common  goals.  In  the  planning  process,  objectives 
have  been  established,  resources  have  been  allocated,  and  an  action 
program  for  achieving  these  objectives  with  the  resources  available 
has  been  developed.  The  organization  process  begins  when  we  start 
to  translate  action  programs  into  specific  responsibilities  assigned  to 
individuals. 

Some  Basic  Principles  of  Organization 

In  any  business  enterprise,  there  are  certain  basic  principles  of  or- 
ganization which  apply  to  all  activities  and  at  all  levels,  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  performed.  Some  of  these  principles  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Each  person's  responsibilities  should  be  clearly  and  com- 
pletely expressed  in  writing. 
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2.  Each  person  must  fully  understand  and  accept  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

3.  Authority  and  freedom  to  act  should  be  well  defined  and 
sufficient  for  the  assigned  responsibilities. 

4.  The  standards  against  which  his  performance  is  to  be  meas- 
ured must  be  clearly  understood  and  accepted  by  each  person. 

5.  Procedures  should  be  clearly  outlined  to  permit  freedom  of 
action  in  the  absence  of  supervision. 

6.  The  organization  must  be  flexible  and  sensitive  to  changing 
conditions. 

7.  Each  person  must  understand  and  accept  the  common  goals. 

Translating  Plans  into  the  Specifics  of  Organization 

Since,  in  the  planning  process,  objectives  have  been  established, 
the  actions  to  be  taken  broadly  defined,  and  price  tags  and  timetables 
attached  to  those  actions,  organization  in  its  simplest  form  consists  in 
assigning  the  objectives,  actions,  price  tags,  and  timetables  to  the  ap- 
propriate individuals  and  securing  their  understanding  and  accept- 
ance. 

The  nature  of  the  plans  made  will  determine  the  nature  of  the  or- 
ganization task  required.  In  most  companies,  much  of  the  field  sales 
manager's  organization  task  is  obviated  through  such  instruments  as 
these: 

1.  The  table  of  organization.  Usually  the  home  office  determines 
the  basic  organization  structure  of  the  branch,  district,  region, 
division,  or  other  field  sales  unit.  Job  titles  are  established,  lines 
of  authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability  are  defined, 
and  at  least  a  general  pattern  of  relationships  is  indicated.  In 
some  companies  the  table  of  organization  does  not  exist  in 
written  form;  often  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  precedent  or  cus- 
tom, and  in  such  cases  there  is  frequently  great  latitude  for 
change  at  local  levels.  In  other  companies  the  organization 
structure  of  the  field  sales  unit  is  quite  specifically  defined, 
and  in  such  cases  all  local  changes  must  be  made  within  this 
framework. 

2.  The  field  sales  manager's  job  description.  Because  it  usually 
establishes  both  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  his  authority,  de- 
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fines  in  detail  his  responsibility  and  accountability,  and  gener- 
ally outlines  the  functions  he  is  expected  to  perform,  the  field 
sales  manager's  job  description  provides  a  general  framework 
for  most  of  his  organizing  activity. 

3.  The  salesman's  job  description.  Because  it  usually  defines  his 
responsibility  and  accountability,  and  describes  in  general 
terms  the  methods  and  tools  he  will  be  expected  to  use  in 
achieving  his  objectives,  the  salesman's  job  description  is  a 
basic  instrument  of  organization — when  it  is  understood  and 
accepted  by  the  salesman. 

4.  Procedure  and  policy  manuals.  Manuals  or  other  documents 
describing  methods  of  operation  to  be  followed  in  many  com- 
mon circumstances  are  useful  organizational  instruments  be- 
cause they  further  define  responsibility  by  specifying  what 
action  is  to  be  taken,  who  will  take  it,  and  what  the  extent  and 
limits  of  his  authority  are. 

These  instruments  serve  to  establish  the  general  boundaries  within 
which  the  field  sales  unit  must  be  organized.  Beyond  the  guidance  thus 
provided,  the  task  of  organizing  the  field  sales  unit  is  a  matter  for  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  field  sales  manager. 

Areas  of  Field  Sales  Management  Organization 

Since  the  types  of  field  sales  activity  to  be  organized  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  specific  details  of  the  sales  program,  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize  upon  this  aspect  of  the  field  sales  manager's  organization 
function.  There  are,  however,  certain  general  areas  which  will  require 
some  organization  in  any  field  sales  unit,  and  we  shall  consider  these 
briefly  here. 

Organizing  the  objectives.  The  field  sales  manager  has  established 
specific  dollar  objectives,  by  product  line  or  by  customer  classifica- 
tion, for  each  territory  in  his  unit.  The  assignment  of  these  objectives 
in  the  form  of  sales  quotas  is  the  organizational  method  most  fre- 
quently used.  Regardless  of  whether  such  quotas  or  objectives  are 
used  as  a  basis  for  compensation,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  transmitted 
to  salesmen  as  definite  assignments,  in  written  form  and  in  as  much 
detail  as  practical.  On  the  salesman's  part,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
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stood  that  these  quotas  or  objectives  will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  eval- 
uating his  performance. 

Whenever  possible,  sales  quotas  or  objectives  should  be  broken 
down  and  assigned  by  product  line  or  customer  classification,  and 
special  objectives  (as  for  new  business)  should  be  clearly  identified. 
The  time  limit  within  which  the  objectives  are  to  be  achieved  should 
also  be  specified.  Objectives  should  be  assigned  not  only  for  annual 
operations  but  for  monthly  or  even  weekly  activities  as  well. 

Organizing  the  budgets.  The  organization  of  budgets  consists  in  as- 
signing specific  elements  of  the  over-all  expense  budget  to  those 
individuals  who  will  be  expected  to  operate  within  the  limits  thus 
imposed  and  who  can  exercise  control  over  the  expenditures  involved. 

Each  individual  must  know  his  expenditure  target.  He  must  know 
the  purpose  for  which  he  is  investing  company  resources,  and  he 
must  know  exactly  what  kinds  of  investment  are  considered  ap- 
propriate and  desirable.  A  salesman's  travel  expense  budget  is  useful 
only  if  he  knows  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  expected  to  make 
specific  expenditures.  When  should  he  entertain,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent? What  kind  of  hotel  accommodations  are  considered  appropri- 
ate? The  establishment  of  specific  standards  on  such  matters  as  these 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  organizing  salesmen's  expense 
budgets. 

Even  more  important  than  the  assignment  of  realistic  dollar  ex- 
penditure targets,  however,  is  the  assignment  of  such  targets  only 
for  those  expenditures  over  which  control  can  be  exercised  by  the  in- 
dividual concerned.  A  budget  covering  expenditures  which  cannot 
be  controlled  is  no  budget  at  all.  The  field  sales  manager  must  be 
certain  that  each  expenditure  target  covers  the  actual  expenditure 
authority  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  assigned:  no  more  and  no 
less.  Thus,  the  task  of  identifying  those  individuals  to  whom  each 
element  of  the  over-all  budget  should  properly  be  assigned  is  as 
critical  as  the  task  of  determining  the  actual  dollar  amount  that  should 
be  assigned  them. 

Organizing  the  territories  and  territorial  coverage.  The  organiza- 
tion of  territories  and  territorial  coverage  is  a  relatively  simple  mat- 
ter, if  the  planning  that  precedes  it  has  been  done  well.  The  organiza- 
tion of  territories  consists  primarily  in  assigning  the  various  geographic 
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areas  established  through  territorial-layout  planning  to  the  individuals 
who  are  to  be  responsible  for  their  coverage.  The  organization  of 
territorial  coverage  consists  in  getting  the  salesman  to  understand  and 
accept  the  concept  of  planned  territorial  coverage  and  teaching  him 
how  to  use  the  permanent  route  plan.  It  is  usually  necessary  for  the 
field  sales  manager  to  expend  considerable  effort  in  achieving  such 
understanding  and  acceptance. 

Organizing  the  programed  activity.  For  each  action  specified  in 
the  sales  program,  the  individual  (salesman  or  other  staff  member) 
responsible  must  know  exactly  what  he  is  to  do,  when  he  is  to  do  it, 
and  how  his  doing  it  (or  failing  to  do  it)  will  affect  the  success  of  the 
program.  Here  again,  the  organizational  task  is  a  matter  of  assignment, 
explanation,  and  checkup  to  insure  understanding  and  acceptance. 

Organizing  the  control  procedures.  A  well-constructed  plan  incor- 
porates the  necessary  mechanism  for  its  own  control.  What  are  the 
control  procedures  incorporated  in  the  territorial-coverage  plan, 
the  expense  budget,  the  sales  program,  and  other  plans?  What  ele- 
ments of  these  procedures  will  be  assigned  to  which  individuals?  To 
whom  and  by  what  method  will  these  individuals  communicate  the 
information  disclosed  by  the  control  procedures?  Who  will  analyze 
variances  to  determine  causes?  Who  will  take  corrective  action?  The 
organization  of  control  procedures  consists  in  determining  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions  and  assigning  responsibilities  accordingly. 

The  Tools  of  Organization 

Since  organization  is  what  the  manager  does  to  put  plans  into  ac- 
tion by  getting  people  to  know,  accept,  and  follow  them,  the  tools 
of  organization  are  for  the  most  part  communication  devices.  Some 
of  the  organizational  tools  frequently  used  by  field  sales  managers 
are: 

1.  Organization  charts,  which  outline  the  functions,  responsi- 
bilities, and  relationships  of  each  individual  in  the  field  sales 
unit. 

2.  Job  descriptions,  which  further  define  the  functions,  responsi- 
bilities, and  relationships  of  each  individual  in  the  field  sales 
unit. 
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3.  Procedure  and  policy  manuals,  which  describe  specific  courses 
of  action  to  be  taken  in  certain  specific  circumstances. 

4.  The  sales  program,  which,  when  communicated  to  the  organ- 
ization, is  itself  a  tool  of  organization,  since  it  sets  forth  indi- 
vidual objectives  and  specific  courses  of  action  to  be  taken. 

By  themselves,  these  are  all  static  devices;  they  become  effective  tools 
of  organization  only  when  they  are  used  to  get  the  individuals  in- 
volved to  know,  understand,  and  accept.  The  manner  in  which  in- 
dividuals are  brought  to  the  desirable  level  of  knowledge,  understand- 
ing, and  acceptance  is  the  measure  of  the  manager's  organizational 
ability. 

Other  tools  of  organization  used  by  field  sales  managers  are  such 
common  communication  media  as  sales  meetings,  individual  and  group 
counseling  sessions,  bulletins,  letters,  and  the  like.  Group  meetings  are 
especially  effective  organizational  tools,  because  they  help  each  in- 
dividual understand  not  only  his  own  functions  and  responsibilities 
but  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  every  other  individual  in  the 
group  as  well,  and  thus  encourage  organizational  unity  and  team- 
work. Whatever  communication  techniques  are  used,  it  is  important 
that  they  incorporate  some  sort  of  feedback  element  so  that  the  field 
sales  manager  can  determine  whether  knowledge,  understanding,  and 
acceptance  have,  in  fact,  been  achieved. 

CONTROL 

The  use  of  the  word  "control"  to  describe  the  management  func- 
tion of  determining  whether  plans  are  being  properly  carried  out  and, 
if  they  are  not,  taking  the  necessary  action  to  correct  the  situation 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  In  ordinary  usage,  "control"  has  a 
strong  connotation  of  domination  and  restraint;  it  is  an  extremely  neg- 
ative word.  The  management  function  which  it  is  used  to  identify  is  a 
much  more  positive  activity,  and  a  much  more  complex  activity,  than 
the  word  would  seem  to  suggest.  Indeed,  as  a  management  function, 
control  actually  involves  three  distinct  kinds  of  activity: 

1.  Measurement  of  actual  performance  against  planned  per- 
formance (as  indicated  by  objectives,  budgets,  or  standards) 
to  discover  variances. 
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2.  Analysis  of  variances  to  discover  their  causes. 

3.  Corrective  action  to  remove  the  causes  of  variances  and  bring 
actual  performance  back  to  the  level  of  planned  performance. 

For  the  field  sales  manager,  the  purpose  of  this  function  of  '  'con- 
trol" is  to  identify  weaknesses  in  the  sales  effort,  to  determine  their 
causes,  and  to  correct  them  quickly,  with  the  objective  of  securing 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  profitable  business  for  each  dollar  of 
sales  expense. 

The  Flan  as  a  Basis  for  Control 

Every  element  of  the  plan  which  has  been  expressed  in  quantita- 
tive terms  is  a  standard  against  which  performance  can  readily  be 
measured,  and  hence  a  basis  for  control.  A  salesman  is  either  reaching 
his  objectives  or  he  is  not.  He  is  either  operating  within  his  expense 
budget  or  he  is  not.  His  variances  can  be  quite  easily  observed,  and  to 
measure  them  in  quantitative  terms  is  a  relatively  simple  matter.  To 
measure  the  degree  to  which  the  salesman  is  performing  according  to 
the  sales  program  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  but  the  individual  objec- 
tives and  timetables  incorporated  in  the  program  represent  a  valid 
standard  against  which  to  measure  his  performance. 

Identifying  the  Areas  of  Necessary  Control 

In  the  field  sales  operation,  as  indeed  in  most  business  operations, 
a  relatively  few  control  devices  in  selected  areas  of  activity  are  usu- 
ally sufficient  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  whole.  Because  most 
field  sales  activities  are  so  closely  related  to  one  another,  both  in 
performance  and  in  effect,  as  to  be  virtually  inseparable,  the  measure- 
ment of  performance  in  any  one  area  usually  provides  a  valid  measure 
of  performance  in  many  others.  A  lack  of  major  variance  in  these 
key  areas  is  generally  sufficient  assurance  of  a  lack  of  major  variance 
in  others.  By  the  same  token,  however,  the  finding  of  a  major  variance 
in  a  key  area  will  usually  necessitate  exploration  of  all  related  areas 
to  determine  the  causes  of  the  variance  and  seek  clues  to  the  corrective 
action  required. 

Field  sales  managers  who  succeed  in  identifying  the  key  control 
areas  in  their  own  operations  can  significantly  reduce  the  amount  of 
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time  and  effort  they  would  otherwise  have  to  devote  to  the  control 
function.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  go  through  the  steps  of  measure- 
ment, analysis,  and  corrective  action  required  to  secure  improvement 
only  when  major  variances  occur  in  these  key  areas. 

Key  Areas  of  Field  Sales  Management  Control 

Among  the  key  control  areas  used  by  field  sales  managers,  the 
following  are  the  most  important. 

Sales  volume.  In  this  area,  a  continuous  control  device  is  needed  to 
measure  actual  sales  production  against  quotas  or  sales  objectives. 
Quotas  or  sales  objectives  are  usually  established  on  a  monthly  basis, 
by  product  line  and/or  customer  classification,  for  each  territory. 
Monthly  reports  comparing  actual  sales  production  with  quotas  or 
objectives  for  both  the  month  covered  and  the  year  to  date  make 
major  variances  in  this  key  area  immediately  apparent. 

Many  companies  find  it  useful  to  inform  each  salesman  not  only  of 
his  performance  against  quota  but  of  his  performance  against  the 
average  performance  of  all  other  salesmen  in  his  field  unit. 

Travel  expense.  Monthly  summaries  of  travel  expense  (expendi- 
tures for  transportation,  meals,  accommodations,  and  entertainment) 
should  be  reviewed  and  compared  with  the  travel  expense  budget 
for  the  territory.  If  territorial  expense  budgets  are  not  used,  actual 
expenditures  should  be  measured  against  some  standard,  as  is  done, 
for  example,  in  the  use  of  such  ratios  as  expense  per  dollar  of  sales 
volume  or  expense  per  call.  Where  territorial  expense  budgets  are 
used,  the  salesmen  should  be  frequently  and  regularly  informed  of 
their  performance  against  budget.  Where  ratios  such  as  expense  per 
call  or  expense  per  dollar  of  sales  are  used,  the  salesmen  should  be 
told  how  their  performance  compares  with  the  average  performance 
of  all  other  salesmen  in  the  field  unit. 

Territorial  coverage  and  calls.  Some  means  of  measuring  the  num- 
ber of  calls  per  period  and  determining  whether  sales  effort  is  being 
expended  in  proper  proportion  to  the  sales  potential  of  individual 
customers  or  markets  is  essential.  Call  reports  provide  a  good  basis  for 
such  measurement.  Periodic  checks  of  the  number  of  calls  made  per 
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week  or  per  month  will  usually  indicate  major  variances  in  this  key 
area. 

In  most  cases,  the  only  valid  standard  that  can  be  used  to  measure 
territorial-coverage  and  call  performance  is  the  average  performance 
of  all  other  salesmen  in  the  field  unit.  Extreme  variances  (in  either 
direction)  from  the  average  call  rate  indicate  possible  problems. 
Again  it  is  usually  advisable  to  inform  salesmen  of  their  performance 
against  the  average. 

The  use  of  standard  "time  allotments"  per  customer  or  market  is 
another  good  control  technique  in  this  key  area.  Periodic  analysis 
of  call  reports  will  indicate  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  particular 
customers  or  markets,  and  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the 
time  allotment  schedule  will  show  whether  or  not  sales  effort  is  being 
expended  in  proper  proportion  to  sales  potential. 

Major  variances  in  this  key  area  are  common,  and  frequent  review 
is  advisable. 

Programed  activities.  In  order  to  exercise  control  over  programed 
activities  it  is  necessary  to  determine  (1)  whether  the  salesmen  are 
performing  the  activities  specified  in  the  sales  program  and  (2) 
whether  they  are  conforming  to  the  time  schedule  assigned  them. 

Usually  the  sales  program  specifies  such  a  wide  variety  of  complex 
and  interrelated  activities  that  it  would  be  extremely  costly  and  time- 
consuming  to  exercise  control  over  all  of  them.  For  this  reason,  the 
most  common  approach  in  this  area  is  to  establish  control  procedures 
for  a  small  number  of  key  activities  on  the  usually  valid  assumption 
that,  if  these  are  properly  performed,  all  others  will  be  too.  Some 
frequently  used  key-activity  measurements  are  the  number  of  sales 
presentations  made,  the  number  of  displays  set  up,  the  number  of 
proposals  submitted,  and  the  volume  of  sales  of  certain  products  or 
sales  to  certain  customer  classifications. 

Again,  salesmen's  call  reports  or  special  reports  designed  specifically 
for  this  purpose  are  used  as  control  devices.  Individual  performance 
can  be  compared  with  the  average  performance  of  all  salesmen  in  the 
field  unit  if  the  sales  program  does  not  establish  quantitative  standards 
for  these  activities. 

Profit  on  sales.  If  the  sales  program  sets  profitability  targets  on 
sales,  some  form  of  operating  statement  must  be  regularly  prepared 
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so  that  actual  performance  can  be  compared  with  planned  perform- 
ance and  salesmen  periodically  informed  of  their  performance  against 
profit-on-sales  objectives. 

New  business.  There  is  probably  no  more  important  area  of  con- 
trol than  this  for  the  field  sales  manager.  Every  well-planned  sales 
program  should  include  specific  quantitative  new-business  objectives. 
Periodic  measurement  of  performance  against  objectives  is  essential 
to  determine  progress  and  to  discover  major  variances.  In  the  absence 
of  quantitative  new-business  objectives,  the  average  performance  of 
all  salesmen  in  the  field  unit  can  be  used  as  the  standard.  Salesmen 
should  be  apprised  of  their  relative  standing  frequently. 

Other  key  areas.  There  are  a  number  of  other  key  areas  which 
may  require  periodic  control,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  field 
sales  operation.  These  include  such  elements  of  controllable  expense 
as  telephone  expense,  product  service  expense,  administrative  ex- 
pense, and  sales  meeting  expense,  plus  any  other  measurable  activities 
important  to  the  operation  of  the  individual  field  sales  unit.  The 
desirable  frequency  of  control  will  vary,  of  course,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  activity  concerned  to  the  operation  of  the  field 
sales  unit. 

The  Ultimate  Objective:  Corrective  Action 

Corrective  action  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  control,  its  very  rea- 
son for  being.  Unless  appropriate  corrective  action  is  taken  where  in- 
dicated, measurement  and  analysis  are  meaningless. 

Most  corrective  action  is  self-generated  if  the  need  is  made  ap- 
parent to  the  individual  or  individuals  concerned.  When  variances 
are  promptly  identified  and  properly  communicated  to  the  salesmen, 
the  necessary  corrective  action  is  often  taken  without  further  ef- 
fort on  the  field  sales  manager's  part.  When  this  does  not  happen, 
however,  each  variance  must  be  carefully  analyzed  to  determine  its 
cause  or  causes,  and  appropriate  corrective  action  directed  accord- 
ingly by  the  manager. 

The  field  sales  manager  must  continually  appraise  the  performance 
of  his  organization  as  a  whole  and  of  each  individual  in  it  by  measur- 
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ing  accomplishment  against  the  objectives  and  standards  established. 
The  control  function,  however,  involves  something  more  than  mere 
arithmetical  exercises.  There  are  large  judgmental  areas  in  which 
day-to-day  observation  is  the  technique  of  control.  Certainly  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  standards  established  by  planning  are  es- 
sential, but  so  is  the  capacity  to  observe  carefully,  to  sense  intuitively, 
and  to  judge  wisely.  Indeed,  it  is  this  capacity  that  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  good  manager. 


C.    E.    SMITH 


Developing  and  Using 
Standards  of  Sales  Performance 


JNot  so  many  years  ago,  a  salesman  was  judged  al- 
most exclusively  by  his  sales  record.  If  his  record  was  good,  he  was 
good;  if  his  record  was  bad,  he  was  replaced.  In  those  days,  nobody 
knew  very  much  or  seemed  to  care  very  much  about  the  nature  of 
the  salesman's  job,  and  most  new  salesmen  received  little  more  than  the 
price  list,  the  catalogue,  and  a  few  hearty  words  of  encouragement 
by  way  of  indoctrination  and  training. 

Things  have  changed  a  good  deal  since  then,  of  course.  For  one 
thing,  our  business  enterprises  have  grown  enormously  in  size  and 
in  complexity  of  organization,  and  the  salesman  has  become  increas- 
ingly remote  from  the  home  office.  In  many  companies  today,  not 
even  the  salesman's  supervisor's  supervisor  has  much  direct  contact 
with  the  home  office.  As  a  result,  sales  managers  have  become  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  for  some  sort  of  general  criteria  or  standards  for 
measuring  and  comparing  the  performance  of  salesmen. 

The  increasing  competitiveness  of  most  markets  in  recent  years, 
and  the  resulting  general  cost-consciousness,  has  made  the  need  for 
effective  standards  of  sales  performance  still  more  urgent.  As  competi- 
tion has  whittled  away  at  traditional  profit  margins,  more  and  more 
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managements  have  decided  that  the  sales  department  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  kind  of  cost  accounting  as  are  the  manufacturing 
and  administrative  functions. 

While  these  pressures  have  mounted,  the  concept  of  selling  itself 
has  been  undergoing  a  significant  change.  Emphasis  has  shifted  from 
the  creation  of  a  demand  for  goods  already  produced  to  the  creation 
of  goods  to  meet  an  existing  or  anticipated  demand — the  latter  ap- 
proach being  essentially  what  is  implied  by  the  currently  fashionable 
term,  "the  marketing  concept."  At  the  same  time,  we  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  a  corollary  "service  concept"  as  more  and  more 
industries  have  found  that  being  of  real  assistance  to  their  customers 
— advising  them,  working  with  them,  helping  them  solve  their  prob- 
lems— is  not  only  mighty  neighborly  but  darned  good  business. 

These  shifts  and  changes  have,  for  the  most  part,  occurred  quite 
gradually,  and  concomitant  side  effects  have  not  always  been  im- 
mediately apparent.  Little  by  little,  however,  industry  has  discovered 
that  yesterday's  sales  practices  are  inadequate  for  today's  and  to- 
morrow's markets.  As  the  job  of  selling  has  assumed  professional 
stature  in  industry  after  industry,  salesmen  themselves — and,  more 
importantly,  sales  training  programs — have  often  failed  to  keep  pace. 
Confronted  with  this  situation,  many  sales  managers  have  attempted 
to  do  something  about  it,  only  to  discover  that  they  had  no  effective 
means  of  determining  which  of  their  men  were  economically  valuable, 
why  their  successful  men  were  successful,  or  what  they  could  do  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  existing  sales  forces. 

One  thing,  at  any  rate,  has  become  quite  apparent:  Under  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  marketing,  the  old  dollars-and-cents  reports  of 
salesmen's  production  no  longer  tell  the  whole  story.  The  high  pro- 
ducer may  not  be  contributing  the  most  to  profits.  Today's  salesman 
is  called  upon  to  perform  many  activities  whose  results  may  not  be 
directly  reflected  in  his  order  book,  and  his  effectiveness  in  these 
pursuits  must  obviously  be  considered  if  we  are  to  determine  his  true 
value  to  the  company.  The  high  producer  may  actually  be  coasting  in 
a  fat  territory  while  the  competition  makes  inroads  on  unsolicited 
prospects;  the  order  taker  in  a  producer's  market  is  not  the  seller  in 
a  buyer's  market. 

These  and  many  other  considerations  have  led  sales  managers  to 
devote  a  good  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  the  development  and  use  of 
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standards  of  sales  performance.  Of  course,  no  company's  needs  in 
this  regard  are  likely  to  be  identical  with  those  of  another  company, 
even  in  the  same  industry,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  checklist 
of  standards  which  would  be  appropriate  and  useful  for  all.  In  every 
company,  however,  the  basic  problem  is  essentially  the  same:  to  find 
some  way  of  measuring  both  the  objective  and  the  subjective  elements 
of  the  sales  job  and  considering  each  of  these  elements  according  to 
its  relative  importance. 


OBJECTIVE  STANDARDS 

Objective  standards  are  in  many  ways  easier  to  develop  and  use 
than  subjective  standards,  since,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  they  can  be 
counted  and  totaled.  Many  of  the  numbers  used  as  a  basis  for  objective 
standards  have  been  available  to  the  sales  manager  for  a  long  time;  of 
these,  perhaps  the  most  important  are  the  figures  in  the  weekly  sales 
report.  Most  sales  managers,  however,  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  a 
good  deal  further  than  this.  Specifically,  they  have  found  that  to 
develop  valid  standards  of  a  numerical  or  objective  nature  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  through  each  of  the  following  steps: 

1.  Break  down  the  over-all  sales  task  into  its  component 
elements. 

2.  Identify  those  elements  that  are  measurable. 

3.  Establish  a  system  for  measuring  and  keeping  a  record  of 
salesmen's  performance  in  each  of  these  elements. 

4.  Analyze  these  records. 

5.  Develop  some  means  of  weighting  each  element  according  to 
its  relative  contribution  to  the  ultimate  objective:  the  com- 
pleted sale. 

The  elements  which  the  sales  task  comprises  will  vary,  of  course, 
from  one  company  to  another  according  to  the  nature  of  the  product, 
the  method  of  distribution,  the  size  of  the  sales  organization,  the 
amount  of  staff  assistance  available,  and  so  forth.  Some  typical  ele- 
ments which  would  appear  to  lend  themselves  readily  to  measure- 
ment are  customer  calls,  demonstrations,  prospecting  activity,  and  fair 
or  trade  show  activity.  Performance  in  these  areas  can  be  expressed 
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objectively  in  such  terms  as  number  of  calls  made,  number  of  demon- 
strations made,  number  of  prospects  visited,  number  of  new  cus- 
tomers sold,  number  of  displays  erected,  number  of  proposals  01 
estimates  made,  number  of  booths  established  at  trade  shows  and 
fairs,  number  of  additional  products  sold  to  established  customers, 
and  the  like. 

After  developing  such  a  list  of  component  elements,  it  is  necessary 
to  cull  out  those  that  do  not  lend  themselves  to  accurate  and  reliable 
measurement.  Thus,  prospecting  activity  might  be  stricken  from  the 
list  because  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  valid  prospects 
and  names  copied  at  random  from  the  Yellow  Pages  of  the  local 
telephone  directory.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sales  manager, 
a  measure  of  performance  in  any  one  of  these  elements  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  be  accurate  and  meaningful,  that  element  must  be 
discarded  from  the  list,  even  though  it  is  a  significant  part  of  the  over- 
all sales  task. 

Once  a  system  for  measuring  and  keeping  a  record  of  salesmen's 
performance  in  each  measurable  element  has  been  successfully  estab- 
lished and  the  resultant  records  have  been  carefully  analyzed,  the 
findings  must  be  weighted  to  reflect  the  actual  importance  of  each 
element  of  the  sales  task  in  relation  to  the  ultimate  objective:  the 
completed  sale.  In  some  industries,  for  example,  trade  show  activity 
is  vital,  and  in  such  industries  performance  in  this  element  would 
have  a  much  more  important  relationship  to  actual  sales  than  it  would 
in  an  industry  where  trade  show  activity,  however  important  it  may 
be  from  a  public  relations  viewpoint,  is  not  directly  related  to  sales 
results. 

The  Development  Task 

The  development  of  valid  objective  standards  of  sales  performance 
will  have  several  desirable  effects.  Most  obviously,  the  standards 
themselves  provide  a  simple  numerical  basis  for  comparing  salesmen's 
performance,  not  only  within  a  single  sales  district  or  region  but 
throughout  the  sales  force.  Such  a  comparison  can  be  used  not  only 
to  "grade"  salesmen  but  to  assist  the  field  sales  manager  in  motivating 
and  directing  them. 

Apart  from  the  value  of  the  standards  themselves,  however,  there 
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is  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  from  the  work  involved  in  their  develop- 
ment. This  effort  frequently  provides  sales  management  with  impor- 
tant insights  into  the  nature  of  the  selling  job  and  thus  paves  the 
way  for  improved  hiring  practices  and  training  programs.  It  serves  to 
clarify  management's  concept  of  the  type  of  man  most  likely  to  be 
successful  in  the  selling  job  and  to  spotlight  areas  of  general  weakness 
where  more  or  better  training  would  seem  to  be  indicated.  It  may 
suggest  the  necessity  of  revising  the  existing  territorial  structure  or 
even  of  abandoning  the  territorial  approach  entirely. 

The  sales  manager  can  do  much  of  the  work  involved  in  developing 
objective  standards  at  his  own  desk  by  using  the  data  available  to 
him  in  current  sales  reports.  A  more  scientific  approach,  however, 
and  generally  a  far  more  satisfactory  one,  is  to  have  what  is  called 
a  "time  and  duty  analysis"  made  of  the  salesman's  job.  The  data  for 
such  an  analysis  are  ordinarily  developed  by  having  competent  ob- 
servers accompany  a  number  of  salesmen — some  with  extremely  good 
records,  some  with  especially  poor  records,  and  some  with  average 
records — while  they  perform  their  jobs.  The  information  provided 
by  these  observers  can  then  be  analyzed  by  the  sales  manager  himself 
as  a  basis  for  identifying  the  various  component  elements  of  the  sales 
task,  their  importance  in  relation  to  the  completed  sale,  the  amount 
of  time  spent  on  each  of  them  by  the  average  salesman,  and  so  forth. 

Developing  a  Learning  Curve 

At  Employers  Mutuals  of  Wausau,  our  efforts  to  establish  some 
objective  standards  of  sales  performance  led  us  to  develop  what  we 
call  our  "learning  curve."  This  curve,  which  is  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  3,000  man-years  of  selling  activity,  gives  us,  we  believe,  a  valid 
and  useful  measure  of  how  long  it  takes  before  our  average  salesman 
is  actually  contributing  to  company  profits.  Our  primary  objective 
in  developing  the  curve  was  to  provide  our  field  sales  managers  with 
a  simple  yardstick  for  measuring  salesmen's  performance  at  various 
stages  of  their  experience. 

Ours,  we  think,  is  a  rather  difficult  sales  job.  Our  product  is  strictly 
intangible.  In  essence,  what  we  are  selling  is  a  promise:  an  agreement 
to  do  something  in  the  event  that  something  happens.  This  promise 
can  be  quite  expensive,  and  the  man  who  does  the  buying  is  usually  in 
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the  top  management  ranks  of  a  medium-size  to  very  large  industrial 
enterprise.  Our  salesmen  are  directly  employed  and  are  paid  a  salary; 
they  also  have  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  bonus.  Industrial  insurance 
lines  are  extremely  complex,  and  it  takes  even  the  best  of  men  several 
years  to  master  all  of  their  intricacies.  Because  of  the  nature  of  our 
product,  even  the  most  experienced  salesman  has  to  spend  months, 
and  sometimes  even  years,  establishing  the  necessary  degree  of  con- 
fidence between  himself  and  the  buyer  before  the  buyer  will  say 
"Yes." 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we  have  always  recognized  that  we 
must  invest  several  years  in  a  new  salesman  before  he  reaches  the 
break-even  point  and  begins  to  earn  a  profit  for  the  company.  We 
were  never  sure,  however,  just  how  many  years  we  should  expect 
to  have  to  invest  before  a  man  reached  this  point  or  how  much  prog- 
ress we  could  reasonably  expect  him  to  have  made  toward  this  point 
at  the  end  of  any  given  period  of  time.  The  question  was:  At  what 
point  could  we,  with  some  assurance,  determine  whether  we  had 
made  a  good  or  a  bad  investment? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  had  to  know  something  about  the 
average  performance  of  all  of  our  salesmen  at  all  experience  levels. 
We  needed  to  know  what  sort  of  production  we  could  expect  from 
a  man  at  any  given  point  in  his  career  with  us,  and  we  needed  to 
translate  this  knowledge  into  a  valid  and  usable  standard  of  perform- 
ance. Toward  these  ends,  we  opened  our  files  on  all  salesmen  hired 
since  1945  and  put  on  our  IBM  equipment  as  much  information  as  the 
files  yielded.  For  each  year  a  salesman  worked,  we  recorded  his  total 
remuneration  credits.  ("Remuneration  credits,"  as  the  term  is  used 
here,  are  simply  weighted  figures  which,  when  applied  to  our  sales- 
men's dollar  production,  will  give  us  their  actual  earnings  for  the  com- 
pany.) We  then  developed  a  weighted  average  of  production  at  each 
experience  level,  plotted  the  results,  and  came  up  with  the  learning  or 
experience  curve  shown  in  Exhibit  1.  From  this  curve  we  found  that, 
in  the  course  of  the  3,000  man-years  studied,  it  took  our  average  sales- 
man between  three  and  four  years  to  become  economically  rewarding 
to  the  company.  As  the  curve  shows,  his  progress  was  rather  slow 
during  the  first  year,  climbed  sharply  for  two  years,  and  then  began 
to  level  off  after  the  third  year. 

With  the  development  of  this  learning  curve  we  were  in  a  position 
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EXHIBIT   1 

to  give  our  field  sales  managers  a  performance  standard  that  would 
guide  them  in  appraising  the  progress  of  each  of  their  men.  This 
standard  took  into  account  time  in  the  field  and  provided  the  field 
sales  manager  with  a  basis  for  comparing  the  progress  of  men  at 
different  experience  levels. 


Applying  the  Findings 

Our  work  in  developing  the  learning  curve  yielded  not  only  the 
information  we  had  hoped  for  but  some  rather  startling  "bonus"  in- 
formation as  well.  We  found,  for  example,  that  our  salesmen  who 
had  been  hired  between  the  ages  of  30  and  35  were  more  successful, 
as  a  group,  than  those  who  had  been  hired  at  a  younger  or  older 
age.  We  also  found  that  men  who  had  been  hired  with  previous 
selling  experience  were  not  as  successful,  as  a  group,  as  those  who  had 
never  sold  before.  Especially  surprising  was  the  discovery  that,  among 
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those  of  our  salesmen  who  had  been  hired  with  previous  selling  ex- 
perience, those  who  had  been  hired  with  previous  insurance-selling 
experience  were  the  least  successful  as  a  group.  Another  interesting 
finding  was  that  those  salesmen  who  had  transferred  to  the  sales 
department  from  other  parts  of  our  company  progressed  more  rapidly, 
as  a  group,  than  the  "outsiders"  but  did  not  generally  progress  quite 
as  jar. 

Obviously,  these  findings  did  not  provide  us  with  a  profile  of  the 
best  of  all  possible  potential  Employers  Mutuals  salesmen;  neither  did 
they  give  us  any  sure-fire  system  for  recognizing  the  guaranteed 
failure.  The  information  was  presented  to  our  field  sales  managers 
with  the  thought  that  salesmen  candidates  whose  age  or  past  experi- 
ence did  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  general  pattern  for  successful  Em- 
ployers Mutuals  salesmen  should  probably  be  more  thoroughly 
screened  and  investigated  before  hiring  than  would  normally  be  the 
case. 

These  findings  demonstrate  quite  clearly  the  limitations  of  purely 
objective  standards  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  relying  too  strongly 
upon  them.  It  is  entirely  possible,  for  example,  that  the  reason  for  the 
generally  less  satisfactory  performance  of  men  hired  with  previous 
selling  experience,  and  particularly  with  previous  insurance-selling 
experience,  is  that  these  men  were  slighted  by  the  field  sales  manager 
when  it  came  to  training  because  he  assumed  that  they  already  knew 
the  essentials. 

At  any  rate,  we  did  not  say  to  our  field  sales  managers,  "We  want 
you  to  hire  only  men  between  30  and  35  years  of  age,  with  no 
previous  insurance-selling  experience,  and  preferably  with  no  previous 
selling  experience  at  all."  We  simply  told  them,  "This  is  what  our 
general  experience  has  been  over  a  period  of  3,000  man-years."  Were 
we  to  tell  them  otherwise,  a  retroactive  application  of  these  findings 
would  almost  certainly  cost  us  some  of  our  most  outstanding  men, 
and  indiscriminate  application  of  them  would  surely  net  us  some  very 
bad  investments  in  new  salesmen.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  judicious 
application  of  these  findings  will  ultimately  result  in  a  more  favorable 
turnover  rate. 

The  learning  curve  itself,  however,  has  become  a  valid  standard. 
Stripped  of  subjective  elements,  it  is  something  that  a  field  sales 
manager  can  use  to  evaluate  each  salesman  in  his  group.  By  comparing 
the  salesman's  progress   (as  reflected  in  his  remuneration  credits) 
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with  the  average  progress  of  the  sales  force  at  the  appropriate  level 
of  sales  experience,  the  manager  can  determine  whether  the  man  is 
lagging  behind  or  forging  ahead.  Such  knowledge  is  obviously  of 
great  value  to  the  field  sales  manager  in  planning  his  motivation  and 
training  efforts  and  in  making  salary  adjustments. 

The  Limits  of  Objectivity 

Any  sales  manager  who  attempts  to  develop  and/or  use  objective 
standards  of  sales  performance  will  soon  discover  their  very  real 
limitations.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  an  analysis  of  the  sales 
task  discloses  that  the  average  salesman  has  to  make  three  demonstra- 
tions for  each  unit  sale  and  five  customer  calls  for  each  demonstration. 
In  this  hypothetical  company,  ten  unit  sales  per  month  make  the  sales- 
man a  profitable  investment. 

In  attempting  to  apply  these  standards,  however,  District  Manager 
Brown  finds  that  Tom  Jones,  who  sells  20  units  per  month,  makes 
only  30  demonstrations  to  do  so;  in  other  words,  his  ratio  of  demon- 
strations to  unit  sales  is  only  half  as  great  as  the  company  average. 
Another  man,  Pete  Smith,  makes  45  demonstrations  a  month  to  sell 
only  five  units;  thus,  Smith's  ratio  of  demonstrations  to  unit  sales  is 
three  times  as  great  as  the  company  average.  In  the  face  of  such  dis- 
crepancies, it  is  little  wonder  that  District  Manager  Brown  tends  to 
regard  the  company's  "average  salesman"  as  something  of  a  myth, 
and  not  a  very  useful  myth  at  that. 

This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  objective  standards  should 
be  abandoned  entirely.  Rather,  the  field  sales  manager  should  accept 
and  use  them  for  what  they  are:  tools  by  which  judgment  can  be 
sharpened  in  measuring  the  more  subjective  elements  of  sales  perform- 
ance. As  the  case  of  salesmen  Jones  and  Smith  demonstrates,  such 
objective  standards  as  number  of  calls  and  number  of  demonstra- 
tions are  not,  in  themselves,  a  sufficient  basis  for  measuring  per- 
formance. There  are  obviously  a  number  of  other  questions  that  must 
be  answered.  What  about  the  quality  of  the  demonstrations  made? 
Are  the  calls  reported  really  productive  and  useful  sales  interviews? 
Are  the  prospects  visited  really  potential  customers?  Are  proposals 
being  made  and  estimates  given  to  qualified  prospects  only? 

Clearly,  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  these  cannot  be  found  in 
the  numerical  data  upon  which  objective  standards  are  based.  We 
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have  now  reached  the  limits  of  that  area  in  which  objective  measure- 
ment of  sales  performance  is  possible  and  are  about  to  pass  into  that 
far  larger  area  comprising  the  many  subjective  elements  of  sales  activ- 
ity. To  guide  us  in  this  area,  we  shall  need  to  develop  some  standards 
of  a  very  different  sort. 


SUBJECTIVE  STANDARDS 

The  development  of  subjective  standards  of  sales  performance  is 
considerably  more  difficult  than  the  development  of  objective  stand- 
ards, and  probably  no  one  is  ever  completely  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  his  efforts  in  this  area.  There  are,  however,  very  few  things  a 
sales  manager  can  do  that  will  teach  him  as  much  about  his  salesmen's 
activities  or  provide  him  with  such  an  effective  tool  for  measuring 
and  comparing  their  performance.  In  essence,  this  tool  is  a  sort  of 
rubber  yardstick  which,  unlike  the  yardstick  provided  by  objective 
standards,  can  be  stretched  or  compressed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  field 
sales  manager  confronted  not  with  that  mythical  creature,  the  "aver- 
age salesman,"  but  with  a  number  of  unique  individuals  with  very 
different  personalities,  very  different  abilities,  and  very  different  ways 
of  doing  things. 

Some  Questions  About  Salesmen 

The  first  step  in  developing  such  a  rubber  yardstick  is  to  sit  down 
and  ask  yourself  a  great  many  questions — questions  that  have  to  do 
with  the  qualities  and  attitudes  which  you  like  to  see  in  your  salesmen 
and  which  you  feel  contribute  significantly  to  their  success  in  your 
company.  This  last  consideration  is  extremely  important,  for  every- 
one, after  all,  has  his  own  peculiar  preferences  and  dislikes,  in  sales- 
men as  in  anything  else.  Though  all  subjective  standards  rest,  by  their 
very  nature,  upon  opinion,  such  opinion  should  be  rather  generally 
accepted  and  not  a  matter  of  personal  whim  or  prejudice. 

Some  companies  have  come  up  with  lists  of  as  many  as  200  such 
subjective  attributes,  while  others  have  confined  their  lists  to  a  mere 
dozen  or  so.  Regardless  of  its  original  size,  any  such  list  will  inevita- 
bly be  modified  in  the  course  of  its  use. 

Like  the  objective  elements  of  the  sales  task,  the  subjective  attri- 
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butes  which  might  be  included  in  such  a  list  will  vary  considerably 
from  industry  to  industry  and  company  to  company.  Some  typical 
attributes,  however,  are  suggested  by  the  following  questions: 

1 .  Is  the  man  a  self-starter? 

2.  Can  he  mesh  his  personal  ambitions  with  company  goals? 

3.  Does  he  provide  the  feedback  of  consumer  desires  necessary 
for  the  successful  implementation  of  the  marketing  concept? 

4.  Does  he  accept  management  direction? 

5.  Is  his  product  knowledge  adequate? 

6.  Are  his  sales  skills  adequate? 

7.  Is  he  customer-oriented? 

8.  Does  he  manage  his  own  time  and  plan  his  own  activities 
effectively? 

As  such  a  list  grows,  of  course,  the  questions  will  begin  to  fall  into 
certain  broad  categories  such  as  "product  knowledge,"  "attitude," 
"sales  skills,"  and  the  like,  and  should  be  grouped  accordingly. 

An  Evaluation  Toolkit 

At  Employers  Mutuals,  tools  for  measuring  salesmen  in  these 
subjective  areas  are  provided  our  field  sales  managers  in  the  form  of 
a  "salesman's  evaluation  and  achievement"  booklet.  A  separate  book- 
let is  used  for  each  salesman,  and  each  booklet  contains  the  necessary 
materials  for  five  evaluations.  The  manager  is  requested  to  make  a 
written  evaluation  of  each  salesman  six  months  after  he  is  hired  and 
once  a  year  thereafter. 

The  instructions  and  forms  included  in  this  booklet  are  shown  in 
Exhibit  2.  Three  separate  forms  are  used  in  each  evaluation.  The 
completion  of  the  first  salesman's  evaluation  form  (Form  I)  consti- 
tutes the  greatest  part  of  the  evaluation  task.  The  second  salesman's 
evaluation  form  (Form  II)  is  essentially  a  report  to  general  sales 
management  and  is  provided  in  triplicate.  The  third,  or  sales  achieve- 
ment, form  is  used  to  record  certain  statistics  about  the  salesman  at  the 
time  the  evaluation  is  made. 

In  the  first  form,  we  ask  our  field  sales  manager  to  ask  himself 
25  questions,  in  six  separate  areas,  about  each  of  his  salesmen  and  to 

(text  continued  on  page  93) 
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Salesman's  Evaluation  and  Achievement 

No  sales  manager  need  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  knowing  his 
men.  It's  a  basic  part  of  his  job.  So  basic,  perhaps,  that  some  sales  man- 
agers evaluate  their  men  "in  their  heads"  without  really  knowing  they  are 
doing  it.  It's  second  nature  to  them. 

There  are  obvious  failings  in  an  informal  system  such  as  this.  What  hap- 
pens when  the  man  transfers,  for  example?  Is  all  the  accumulated  knowl- 
edge of  the  salesman's  achievements  and  potential  to  be  lost  in  his  former 
manager's  mind? 

This  booklet  will  enable  you  to  make  complete,  organized,  personal  ap- 
praisals of  each  salesman  under  your  supervision.  It  will  provide  a  written 
evaluation  record  which  will  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  salesman's 
personnel  file  upon  termination  or,  in  the  event  of  transfer  to  another  of- 
fice, the  introductory  link  between  the  salesman  and  his  new  sales  man- 
ager. 

Contents  and  Use  of  the  Booklet 

This  booklet  contains  five  sets  of  "Salesman's  Evaluation"  forms  and 
"Sales  Achievement  (Current)"  forms.  A  "Sales  Achievement  (Sum- 
mary)" form  appears  at  the  end  of  the  booklet. 

A  written  evaluation  of  each  salesman  should  be  made  six  months  after 
his  employment  and  once  a  year  thereafter.  We  suggest  that  you  evaluate 
the  men  who  have  been  under  your  supervision  for  a  year  or  more  some- 
time during  the  month  of  their  anniversary  with  the  company.  In  this 
way  you  probably  will  not  have  more  than  one  or  two  written  evaluations 
per  month.  When  a  man  transfers  from  your  branch,  or  if  and  when  you 
are  transferred,  you  should  bring  all  Evaluation  and  Achievement  book- 
lets up  to  date  so  that  a  complete  and  valuable  record  is  maintained.  You 
must  assume  full  responsibility  for  keeping  this  booklet  current  and  for 
submitting  the  necessary  materials  to  the  Home  Office. 

SALESMAN'S  EVALUATION  FORMS 

Form  I  Answer  each  question  on  Form  I  by  checking  an  appropri- 
ate point  on  the  rating  scale. 

Form  II  Form  II  is  to  be  filled  out  in  triplicate.  Send  a  copy  to 
Home  Office  Sales  and  a  copy  to  Branch  Office  Sales 
immediately  upon  completion. 

SALES  ACHIEVEMENT   FORMS 

Retain  the  (Current)  and  (Summary)  Sales  Achievement 
Forms  for  your  reference. 


EXHIBIT  2 
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Form  I 

Salesman's  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  you  are  about  to  make  will  be  of  value  to  you,  to  the  salesman, 
and  to  Employers  Mutuals  only  if  you  exercise  a  high  degree  of  care  in  judging 
all  of  this  salesman's  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Each  evaluation  question  denotes  a  separate  and  independent  feature  of  this 
salesman's  total  performance  picture.  Therefore  you  should  consider  each 
question  independently  without  regard  to  the  ratings  you  have  assigned  to 
others. 

Your  appraisal  of  this  salesman  should  be  based  upon  your  personal  observa- 
tions only. 

PERFORMANCE    STANDARDS    DEFINED 

Unsatisfactory:        Not  Up  to  Par,  Needs  Close  Supervision  and  More  Train- 
ing, Poor 
Satisfactory:  Up  to  Par,  Needs  Little  Supervision,  Good 

Very  Satisfactory:  Above  Par,  Self-Managed  in  This  Area,  Excellent 


A.  KNOWLEDGE 

Does      salesman      possess      adequate 
knowledge  of: 

1.  His  company  and  its  policies? 

2.  Our  lines  of  insurance  and  rating 
plans? 

3.  His  competitive  position  and  how  to 
meet   competition  effectively? 

B.  SALES  PREPARATION  AND  HABITS 

1.  Does  he  have  an  organized  work 
plan? 

2.  Is  his  work  planned  and  organized 
for  maximum  contact  and  minimum 
travel  and  socializing? 

3.  Does  he  spend  too  much  time  in  the 
office? 

4.  Does  he  make  full  use  of  all  available 
sales  tools? 

5.  Does  he  make  full  use  of  other  service 
personnel,  such  as  Engineering, 
Claims,    etc.? 

6.  Does  he  maintain  up-to-date,  or- 
ganized manuals  and  records  and 
handle  reports  adequately  and 
promptly  for  both  the  company  and 
its    policyholders? 

C.  PROSPECTING 

1.  Does  he  demonstrate  preparation  for 
a  prospect  call? 

2.  Does  he  acquire  enough  new  pros- 
pects? 

3.  Does  he  contact  desirable  prospects — 
those   with   potential? 

4.  Does  he  stimulate  the  prospect's  in- 
terest? 


UNSATIS- 
FACTORY 


SATIS- 
FACTORY 


VERY 
SATIS- 
FACTORY 


EXHIBIT  2  (cont'd) 
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D.  SALES    PRESENTATION 


UNSATIS- 
FACTORY 


SATIS- 
FACTORY 


VERY 
SATIS- 
FACTORY 


1.  Is  his  presentation  skillfully  organized 
and  employed? 

2.  Does  he  tailor  his  presentation  to  fit 
the  specific  needs  of  each  prospect? 

3.  Does  he  sell  the  "Management  con- 
cept" of   accident  prevention? 

4.  Does  he  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity to  press  for  a  favorable 
close? 


E.  SERVICE 


1.  Does  he  keep  our  policyholders  sold 
and  up  to   date? 

2.  Does  he  tend  to  service  pleasant 
relationships   only? 

3.  Does  he  work  closely  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  company  in  their 
service  relationships  with  his  policy- 
holders? 

4.  Does  he  stay  up  to  date  on  collections 
and  periodics? 


F.  PERSONAL    QUALITIES 


1.  Is  his  dress  and  bearing  extreme  in 
any  respect? 

2.  Does  he  demonstrate  good  judgment 
and  common  sense? 

3.  Are  his  relationships  with  other  sales- 
men, policyholders,  and  other  com- 
pany personnel  up  to  par? 

4.  Does  he  demonstrate  aggressiveness, 
leadership  qualities,  and  an  intense 
interest  in  his  work? 


EXHIBIT  2  (cont'd) 
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Form  II 

Salesman's  Evaluation 

Salesman's  Name  Age  Years  of  Service 

Years  in  Sales Length  of  time  under  present  Supervisor 

You  have  now  completed  your  evaluation  of  the  above  salesman. 

In  which  of  the  areas,  previously  considered,  does  this  salesman  show  his 

greatest  weakness?  (Indicate  A-l,  B-2,  F-3,  etc.) 

What  immediate  action  will  you  take  to  correct  these  deficiencies? 


What  is  your  current  estimate  of  this  salesman's  capacity  and  ambition 
for  future  growth? 


If  salesman  has  not  yet  made  a  bonus — when,  at  his  present  salary  level, 
do  you  expect  him  to  do  so? 


Signed   

Date  of  evaluation 


EXHIBIT  2  (cont'd) 
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Sales  Achievement  (Current) 

NAME  AGE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE   

YEARS  IN  SALES LENGTH  OF  TIME  UNDER  PRESENT  SUPERVISOR  . 


SERVICE  RECORD 

DATE  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  TERMINATION 

Date 


Reason 


Direct  Sales  Premium  (Billed) 

(LAST  COMPLETE    YEAR) 

Line  of  Insurance            Initial  Renewal                   Service  Total 

COMPENSATION  

GROUP  

FIRE  

ALL  OTHER  

TOTAL  


(CURRENT    YEAR    TO    DATE) 

Line  of  Insurance  Initial  Renewal                    Service                       Total 

COMPENSATION        

GROUP  

FIRE  

ALL  OTHER  

TOTAL  


Estimated  Initial  Premium  (Current  Year  to  Date) 


Line  of  Insurance  Sold  to  Date  Quota  to  Date 

COMPENSATION 

GROUP  

FIRE  

ALL  OTHER  

TOTAL  


EXHIBIT  2  (cont'd) 
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Sales  Achievement  (Summary) 

EARNINGS 


1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th 

Previous  2  Years   Evaluation  Evaluation  Evaluation  Evaluation  Evaluation 


SALARY 

EXPENSE 

BONUS 


TOTAL 
EARNINGS 


PRODUCTION  (DIRECT  SALES  PREMIUM) 

INITIAL  

RENEWAL         

SERVICE  


TOTAL 


COST 
RATIO 


EXHIBIT  2  (concluded) 
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rate  the  salesman's  performance  in  connection  with  each  of  these 
questions  as  "unsatisfactory,"  "satisfactory,"  or  "very  satisfactory." 
To  answer  these  questions,  the  sales  manager  must,  first  of  all,  have 
some  definite  idea  of  the  kind  of  performance  that  can  be  expected 
from  a  successful  salesman.  In  addition,  he  must  obviously  be  close 
enough  to  each  of  his  men  to  make  an  informed  and  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  their  performance. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  which  the  company  derives  from  this 
booklet  and  its  use  lies  in  its  educational  effect  upon  the  field  sales 
manager.  A  man  who  is  responsible  for  supervising  ten  salesmen,  we 
believe,  cannot  ask  himself  25  well-chosen  questions  about  each  of 
these  men  once  a  year  without  developing  a  much  better  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  his  job  and  what  he  must  do  to  perform  it 
effectively. 

The  six  areas  in  which  the  salesman  is  evaluated  are  (1)  product 
knowledge;  (2)  sales  preparation  and  habits;  (3)  prospecting;  (4) 
sales  presentation;  (5)  service;  and  (6)  personal  qualities.  An  analysis 
of  our  salesmen's  performance  over  a  number  of  years  disclosed  that 
the  superior  salesman  in  Employers  Mutuals  excelled  in  most  if  not 
all  of  these  areas  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him.  The  in- 
dividual questions  in  each  of  the  six  major  areas  were  selected  from 
a  much  larger  number  submitted  at  the  request  of  general  sales  man- 
agement by  all  of  our  sales  managers. 

Form  II  is  the  only  report  that  is  made  to  general  sales  manage- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  program.  Here,  only  four  questions  are  asked, 
and  these  are  in  effect  asked  directly  of  the  sales  manager  by  his 
immediate  superior.  He  is  asked  to  indicate  those  areas  in  which  the 
salesman  shows  his  greatest  weakness;  he  is  asked  what  immediate 
action  he  expects  to  take  to  correct  these  deficiencies;  he  is  asked  to 
estimate  the  salesman's  capacity  and  ambition  for  future  growth;  and 
he  is  asked  when,  at  the  salesman's  present  salary  level,  he  expects 
him  to  make  a  bonus.  This  last  question  is  asked  because,  generally 
speaking,  the  salesman  who  is  able  to  make  a  bonus  for  himself  is  the 
economically  rewarding  salesman  as  far  as  the  company  is  concerned. 

The  third,  or  sales  achievement,  form  shows  the  salesman's  record 
of  service  with  the  company.  It  also  shows  the  salesman's  billed 
premium  by  line  of  insurance  and  by  type  of  account  for  the  last 
complete  year  and  for  the  current  year  to  date;  these  premium  figures 
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are  the  dollars  in  the  company's  cash  register.  Finally,  the  form  shows 
the  salesman's  estimated  initial  premium  for  the  current  year  to  date 
and  the  quotas  assigned  him. 

These  last  two  forms  serve  effectively  to  remind  the  sales  manager 
that  he,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible  for  the  figures  on  each  sales- 
man's evaluation  and  achievement  form,  and  for  seeing  to  it  that  they 
add  up  to  a  profit  for  the  company. 

The  booklets  themselves  remain  in  the  office  of  the  field  sales 
manager  and  are  available  for  inspection  and  discussion  by  the  field 
sales  manager's  superior. 

#         #         # 

The  more  experience  and  knowledge  one  gains  in  this  business 
of  developing  and  using  standards  of  sales  performance,  the  more 
evident  it  becomes  how  very  few  things  there  are,  of  the  sort  that 
can  be  counted  and  added  up  at  the  bottom  of  a  page,  that  will 
tell  the  field  sales  manager  what  he  can  do  to  make  a  salesman 
successful.  At  best,  those  figures  that  are  available  can  only  tell  him 
how  his  salesmen  are  doing — and,  perhaps  more  important,  how  he 
himself  is  doing  as  a  manager.  With  this  knowledge,  it  is  up  to  the 
field  sales  manager  himself  to  come  to  grips  with  those  unmeasurable 
things  that  contribute  so  mightily  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  sales- 
man. Until  he  has  done  so,  he  has  not  entirely  fulfilled  his  function 
as  a  manager  of  men. 


HENRY    WEDEMEYER 


Planning  and  Organizing 
Territorial   Coverage 


vJf  all  the  things  a  field  sales  manager  is  expected  to 
do,  few  are  more  difficult,  or  more  rewarding  if  properly  done,  than 
the  planning  and  organizing  of  territorial  coverage. 

Although  the  alarming  increase  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  sales 
force  over  the  past  several  years  has  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  thought 
and  activity  directed  toward  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual salesman,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement.  In  an  age 
when  almost  every  movement  of  the  production  worker  has  been 
timed,  photographed,  and  analyzed,  there  are  still  far  too  many  sales 
managers  who  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  the  idea  of  having  their 
salesmen  "just  go  out  and  make  calls."  In  some  sales  organizations 
there  is  so  little  evidence  of  planning  that  one  is  forced  to  conclude 
either  that  management  has  placed  so  much  emphasis  upon  the  cre- 
ative aspects  of  selling  as  to  ignore  entirely  the  matter  of  planning 
and  organization,  or  that,  while  management  acknowledges  the  neces- 
sity for  an  organized  approach,  it  considers  such  an  approach  too 
difficult  to  attempt. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  salesman's  activities  are  generally 
far  less  repetitive  than  those  of  a  machine  operator,  the  fact  remains 


The  author,  Henry  Wedemeyer,  is  President  of  Wedemeyer  Associates,  Inc., 
New  York  City.  He  previously  served  as  Director  of  Sales  in  the  Industrial 
Sales  Division  of  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company. 
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that  there  are  certain  "common  denominators"  in  the  mechanics  of 
selling  which  can  provide  a  solid  foundation  for  systematic  territorial- 
coverage  planning.  The  sensible  thing  to  do,  it  would  seem,  is  to  plan 
around  those  activities  which  are  repetitive  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
degree  of  organization,  ignoring  those  other  activities  which  call  for 
a  great  deal  of  personal  creativity  and  improvisation. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  orderly  approach  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  sales  territories  involves  a  substantial  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort,  not  only  in  establishing  the  territories  in  the  first  place  but  in 
maintaining  proper  coverage  thereafter.  Many  field  sales  managers 
who  have  given  this  matter  the  attention  it  deserves,  however,  have 
reaped  substantial  rewards  in  the  form  of  decreased  selling  costs  and 
increased  sales — which,  of  course,  add  up  to  greater  profits  for  the 
company  and  greater  earnings  for  the  individual  salesman.  Some 
companies  have  reported  reductions  of  as  much  as  30  per  cent  in 
their  direct  selling  expense  as  a  result  of  territorial-coverage  planning. 

BENEFITS  OF  TERRITORIAL-COVERAGE  PLANNING 

Some  benefits  that  typically  accrue  when  sales  territories  are 
properly  established  and  covered  are  as  follows: 

1.  Improved  control  of  the  sales  force.  Definitely  assigned  cus- 
tomer call  frequencies,  routes,  and  schedules  provide  bench- 
marks for  the  measurement  of  salesmen's  performance  both  by 
management  and  by  the  salesmen  themselves.  The  necessity  of 
following  fixed  call-frequency  patterns  also  makes  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  salesman  to  succumb  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  "skimming"  his  territory  (that  is,  of  cultivating  only 
the  largest  and  easiest- to-sell  accounts);  as  a  result,  all  ac- 
counts tend  to  get  the  proper  attention.  Finally,  the  salesman 
can't  get  "lost"  in  his  territory  for  long  periods  of  time  if  he 
is  following  a  pre-established  schedule  and  route.  Work  habits 
in  general  are  usually  improved  when  objectivity  and  order 
are  introduced  into  the  selling  function  through  the  use  of 
call  frequencies,  routes,  and  schedules. 

2.  Increased  profitability  of  sales.  When  call  frequencies  are  as- 
signed in  accordance  with  the  apparent  profit  potential  of 
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each  prospect,  the  profitability  of  sales  should  increase  as 
wasted  effort  is  decreased. 

3.  Improved  customer  relations.  The  predictability  of  a  sales- 
man's visits  under  a  call-frequency  schedule  program  enhances 
both  his  own  and  his  company's  reputation  for  dependability 
in  the  eyes  of  his  customers. 

4.  Equitable  workload  assignments.  Once  call  frequencies  have 
been  assigned  to  accounts,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  total 
workload  and  break  it  down  into  reasonably  equal  parts  for 
assignment  to  salesmen.  The  results  of  this  approach  are  gen- 
erally far  superior  to  those  achieved  when  territories  are  as- 
signed on  the  basis  of  equality  of  geographic  size  or  number 
of  accounts.  An  important  by-product  of  equitable  workload 
assignments  is  the  increased  enthusiasm  and  interest  such  as- 
signments generate  among  the  salesmen.  A  salesman  will  not 
perform  at  his  peak  if  his  territory  does  not  present  a  chal- 
lenge, and  territories  in  which  the  workload  is  either  too  heavy 
or  too  light  are  an  important  cause  of  high  turnover  rates. 

5.  Reduced  direct-sales  expense.  Proper  routing  and  scheduling 
minimizes  purposeless  travel,  backtracking,  and  other  activities 
which  have  an  undesirable  effect  upon  the  sales-expense  ratio. 

6.  Improved  sales  planning.  An  organized  approach  to  ter- 
ritorial coverage  facilitates  sales  forecasting;  sales-expense 
budgeting;  customer,  product,  and  salesman  profitability 
analysis;  and  the  development  and  implementation  of  sales 
strategies. 


PROCEDURE  FOR  ORGANIZING  SALES  TERRITORIES 

The  word  "territory,"  as  used  in  reference  to  the  activities  of 
salesmen,  has  traditionally  had  a  geographic  connotation,  but  for 
various  reasons  the  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  away  from  the 
assignment  of  sales  territories  on  a  geographic  basis.  More  and  more 
companies  today  are  using  specialized  salesmen,  each  of  whom  sells 
only  to  a  single  class  of  account  without  regard  to  geographic 
boundaries. 

The  procedure  for  organizing  territories  described  here  can  be 
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used  both  by  companies  employing  specialized  salesmen  and  by  com- 
panies whose  salesmen  operate  within  specific  geographic  areas.  Thus, 
we  may  for  our  present  purposes  define  a  "territory"  as  a  group  of 
accounts  assigned  to  one  salesman,  whether  or  not  these  accounts  fall 
within  an  exclusively  assigned  geographic  area. 

In  rough  outline,  the  task  of  organizing  sales  territories  can  be 
broken  down  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  how  many  groups  of  accounts  there  are  in  terms 
of  call  frequency.  (Since  all  accounts  are  not  equally  profit- 
able, it  follows  that  some  should  be  called  on  more  frequently 
than  others.) 

2.  Analyze  the  potential  of  each  account,  assign  each  account 
to  the  appropriate  call-frequency  group,  and  indicate  each  ac- 
count's location  and  call  frequency  on  a  territorial  map. 

3.  Determine  the  sales  workload  capacity  of  each  salesman  and 
assign  territories  by  matching  the  territorial  load  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  individual  salesman's  capacity. 

This  procedure  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  adequate  information 
about  the  location  and  sales  potential  of  customer  prospects  is  avail- 
able to  the  field  sales  manager,  either  by  virtue  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  his  district  or  region,  or  as  a  result  of  the  company's  market 
research  activities.  Obviously,  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  organ- 
izing and  planning  sales  territories  without  such  data. 

Whenever  possible,  call  frequencies  should  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  account  profitability.  If  the  amount  of  profit  on  most  items 
in  the  company's  line  is  fairly  uniform,  call  frequencies  can  be  based 
on  either  sales  potential  or  profit  potential,  since  the  relationship  in 
such  cases  will  be  close.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  significant 
differences  in  the  amount  of  profit  made  on  various  items  in  the  com- 
pany's line,  it  is  advisable  to  base  call  frequencies  on  profit  potential, 
not  on  sales  potential. 

Each  of  the  several  steps  involved  in  planning  and  organizing 
sales  territories  on  the  basis  of  call  frequencies  is  described  below  in 
some  detail;  for  each  step,  the  general  discussion  is  followed  by  the 
pertinent  portion  of  a  case  history.1  Although  the  number  of  call- 

1  To  permit  the  reader  to  distinguish  readily  between  the  general  discussion  and 
me  various  portions  of  the  case  history,  the  latter  have  been  set  in  italic  type. 
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frequency  groups  and  other  details  must  be  established  in  the  light  of 
each  company's  peculiar  requirements,  the  underlying  principles  have 
broad  general  validity.  The  case  history  is  presented  merely  to  indi- 
cate how  a  field  sales  manager  might  actually  go  about  this  business 
of  planning  and  organizing  sales  territories. 

Step  1:  Preparing  a  Call-Frequency  Schedule 

For  profitable  territorial  coverage  it  is  necessary  that  accounts 
be  called  on  with  a  frequency  generally  in  line  with  their  potential. 
In  order  to  group  accounts  according  to  call  frequency,  however, 
it  is  first  necessary  to  prepare  a  call-frequency  schedule.  In  most 
cases,  this  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may  sound,  for  past  experience  and 
industry  tradition  provide  at  least  some  indication  of  basic  call- 
frequency  requirements. 

As  indicated  in  Exhibit  1,  the  field  sales  manager  decided  that 
all  of  his  accounts  could  be  divided  into  jour  groups,  which  he  chose 
to  call  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  Group  A,  which  had  the  highest  sales 
potential,  consisted  of  manufacturers  with  more  than  one  plant.  Ex- 
perience had  shown  that  each  account  in  group  A  would  require  a 
sales  call  about  once  every  four  weeks;  in  group  B,  about  once  every 
eight  weeks;  and  in  group  C,  about  once  every  twelve  weeks.  The 
accounts  with  the  lowest  sales  potential  {small  job  shops)  were  placed 
in  group  D,  to  be  called  on  once  every  six  to  twelve  months. 

In  this  case,  the  job  of  preparing  a  call-frequency  schedule  was 
simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  profitability  of  the  products  in  the 
company' }s  line  was  fairly  uniform,  so  that  the  manager  was  able  to 
use  sales  potential  as  the  criterion  for  establishing  desirable  call  fre- 
quencies. 

Step  2:  Assigning  Accounts  to  Call-Frequency  Groups 

The  objective  in  this  step  is  to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  potential  of  each  account  and  the  approximate  frequency  of  calls 
required  to  realize  that  potential.  When  this  has  been  accomplished, 
the  appropriate  call-frequency  group  code  should  be  entered  in  the 
records  of  each  account. 

In  carrying  out  this  step,  the  salesmen  and  their  sales  manager 
will  normally  pool  their  knowledge  and  experience  to  arrive  at  a 
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Call  Frequency  Schedule 

Minimum  sales 

Average  call 

Types  of  accounts 

potential 

frequency 

Group 

Manufacturers  (multi-plant) 

$25,000 

Once  every 
4  weeks 

A 

Manufacturers  (single  plant) 

12,000 

Once  every 
8  weeks 

B 

Job  shops  (large) 

7,000 

Once  every 
12  weeks 

C 

Job  shops  (small) 

2,000 

Once  every 
6-12  months 

D 

EXHIBIT   1 

meaningful  frequency  grading  for  each  account.  All  pertinent  sales 
records  should  of  course  be  consulted,  as  should  all  persons  who  may 
have  information  to  contribute  (sales  engineers,  service  managers, 
order  department  personnel,  and  the  like) . 

Factors  other  than  potential  will  usually  have  to  be  considered. 
The  concentration  of  competitive  pressure  on  certain  accounts,  for 
example,  may  necessitate  a  higher-than-normal  call  frequency.  The 
necessity  for  spending  extra  effort  on  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
important  product  to  certain  classes  of  accounts  could  also  require 
a  higher  call  frequency  than  would  appear  to  be  warranted  by  po- 
tential alone. 

At  this  stage,  the  geographic  location  of  accounts  should  be  dis- 
regarded entirely;  this  factor  will  be  considered  later.  It  also  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  whole  program  will  fail  if,  at  this  point,  too 
much  attention  is  given  to  the  number  of  men  currently  available 
to  cover  the  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  newly  assigned  call 
frequencies.  The  very  natural  tendency  to  think  in  terms  of  dis- 
tributing the  over-all  workload  to  the  present  sales  force  must  be 
resisted  firmly.  While  it  is  true  that  there  may  ultimately  prove  to  be 
too  many  or  too  few  salesmen  in  the  present  force,  this  cannot  possi- 
bly be  known  until  all  the  steps  have  been  properly  carried  out. 

The  intensive  analysis  required  to  determine  appropriate  call  fre- 
quencies proved  very  illuminating  to  the  field  sales  manager.  For  one 
thing,  the  combined  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience  brought  to 
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bear  on  each  account  resulted  in  a  clarification  of  objectives  and  of 
the  sales  strategy  to  be  employed  in  the  future  on  all  of  the  more 
important  accounts. 

It  was  also  found  that  many  accounts  had  been  receiving  too 
little  attention,  and  others  too  much.  After  each  account  had  been 
graded  for  call  frequency  and  placed  in  group  A,  B,  C,  or  D,  it  was 
decided  that  about  11  per  cent  of  the  accounts  previously  called  on 
should  be  dropped,  and  that  a  large  percentage  of  accounts  should  be 
visited  more  frequently  than  before. 

The  manager  was  particularly  gratified  to  find  that,  upon  the 
completion  of  this  step,  his  salesmen  evinced  a  new  awareness  of  the 
value  of  channeling  their  effort,  through  the  use  of  such  tools  as 
account  analysis  and  call  planning,  into  those  areas  where  it  would 
count  the  most. 

Step  3:  Developing  a  Territorial  Map 

The  location  and  call-frequency  group  of  each  account  should  be 
indicated  clearly  on  a  map  large  enough  to  include  all  the  necessary 
detail. 

The  field  sales  manager  glued  a  large  road  map  to  a  piece  of 
plywood.  To  show  the  location  and  call-frequency  group  of  each 
account  he  used  standard  round-headed  map  pins  purchased  at  a  sta- 
tionery store:  Red  pins  were  used  for  group  A  accounts,  blue  for 
group  B  accounts,  white  for  group  C  accounts,  and  black  for  group 
D  accounts.  In  certain  towns,  accounts  were  so  highly  concentrated 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  use  a  separate  pin  to  indicate  each  one. 
In  these  instances,  he  used  flag  pins  with  the  total  number  of  group 
A,  group  B,  group  C,  and  group  D  accounts  in  each  such  concentra- 
tion written  on  appropriately  colored  flags. 

Having  completed  this  step,  the  manager  had  before  him  a  forest 
of  colored  pins  which  would  have  been  meaningless  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. To  the  "expert"  who  had  prepared  it,  however,  the  forest 
proved  to  be  the  clearest  view  he  had  ever  had  of  his  marketing  area. 
So  valuable  was  this  graphic  portrayal  of  potential,  in  fact,  that  the 
manager  felt  that,  even  if  he  were  to  carry  the  territorial- cover  age 
planning  procedure  no  further,  he  would  have  been  amply  rewarded 
for  the  time  and  effort  thus  far  expended. 
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Step  4:  Plotting  Travel  Routes  (Rural  Territories) 

In  large  territories,  travel  time  is  such  an  important  factor  that 
the  only  practical  approach  may  be  to  establish  the  salesman's  work- 
load through  the  process  of  "route  loading."2  In  route  loading,  com- 
plete travel  routes  are  plotted  on  the  basis  of  some  unit  of  time 
(a  week,  for  example),  and  each  man  is  given  as  many  such  routes 
as  he  can  handle  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate  call  frequencies. 

In  a  territory  with  which  he  has  had  long  experience,  the  field 
sales  manager  may  find  it  possible  to  estimate  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy how  many  calls  a  man  can  average  a  day  in  a  given  geographic 
area.  When  this  is  the  case,  step  4  will  be  used  only  to  plot  the 
course  a  man  should  travel  and  not  to  establish  his  workload. 

In  carrying  out  this  step,  it  is  necessary  first  to  establish  the  point 
at  which  each  salesman's  routes  will  begin  and  end.  This  base  point 
will  usually  be  the  home  town  or  city  of  the  salesman  or  his  branch 
or  district  office.  It  must  also  be  decided  how  many  days,  at  most, 
a  salesman  can  be  expected  to  be  away  from  home  and  how  many 
days  must  be  subtracted  from  selling  time  for  purposes  of  attending 
sales  meetings  or  participating  in  other  branch  or  home  office  ac- 
tivities. 

Before  an  attempt  is  made  to  plot  actual  routes,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  how  often  each  route  is  to  be  covered,  since  this  con- 
sideration will  obviously  have  a  bearing  on  which  customers  are  to 
be  included  in  a  given  route.  A  glance  at  the  map  pins  in  the  general 
area  in  question  will  provide  a  clue  to  the  desirable  frequency  of 
route  coverage.  If,  in  our  case  history,  for  example,  a  significant 
number  of  red  pins  (group  A  accounts)  were  located  in  the  area  in 
question,  we  could  probably  conclude  that  the  route  should  be  cov- 
ered every  four  weeks,  while  a  large  number  of  blue  pins  (group  B 
accounts)  would  suggest  that  the  route  should  be  covered  every  eight 
weeks. 

In  plotting  routes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  groups  of 
twenty  prospects  each  do  not  necessarily  represent  equal  workloads, 

2  In  city  territories,  travel  time  is  such  a  relatively  unimportant  factor  that  routing 
is  usually  unnecessary  and  impractical,  and  customer  loading  rather  than  route  loading 
is  used  to  establish  workloads.  Where  city  territories  are  concerned,  steps  4,  5,  and 
6  of  this  procedure  may  be  bypassed  and  step  4A  taken  instead. 
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since  each  group  may  include  different  call  frequencies.  Again  re- 
ferring to  the  case  history,  if  customer  prospects  from  groups  A, 
B,  C,  and  D  were  included  on  one  five-day  route  which  was  to  be 
covered  once  every  four  weeks,  the  A  prospects  would  be  visited  on 
every  trip  over  the  route,  but  only  one-half  of  the  B  prospects,  one- 
third  of  the  C  prospects,  and  one-ninth  (the  average  of  one-sixth  and 
one- twelfth)  of  the  D  prospects  would  be  visited  on  any  one  trip. 

With  all  of  the  foregoing  points  in  mind,  we  can  now  run  colored 
string  (a  different  color  for  each  route)  from  pin  to  pin  in  logical 
sequence  until  the  number  of  calls  and  travel  time  add  up  to  a  full 
workload  for  one  week  or  other  time  unit. 

For  obvious  reasons,  the  newly  established  routes  should  ordi- 
narily be  assigned  to  the  man  who  previously  handled  the  majority 
of  the  accounts  in  that  territory.  While  this  rule  may  certainly  be 
broken  for  good  cause,  the  salesman  who  has  dealt  with  customers 
over  a  period  of  time  will  have  gained  much  valuable  knowledge 
about  them  and  established  considerable  personal  rapport  with  them 
— both  of  which  assets  a  newly  assigned  salesman  will  have  to  work 
hard  and  long  to  acquire. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  adjustments  in  territories  will  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  earnings  of  salesmen  receiving  commissions,  and  in 
such  cases  appropriate  changes  in  the  compensation  base  may  have  to 
be  made. 

The  field  sales  manager  found  that  certain  compromises  were 
necessary  in  carrying  out  this  step.  For  one  thing,  a  few  accounts 
lay  so  far  off  the  regular  routes  that  the  cost  of  selling  them  would 
have  been  prohibitive  if  ihey  were  called  on  as  often  as  their  group 
code  indicated  they  should  be.  The  manager  decided,  therefore,  to 
undervisit  these  accounts  but  to  compensate  in  some  degree  by  having 
the  salesmen  concerned  plan  each  visit  with  special  care  and  make 
longer  calls,  and  by  visiting  them  himself  whenever  possible. 

Another  compromise  was  made  in  deciding  the  frequency  of  cov- 
erage for  certain  routes.  Two  routes  had  only  one  or  two  A  accounts 
on  them  but  many  B  accounts.  After  careful  consideration  of  the 
costs  involved  and  the  possible  effect  on  the  A  accounts,  the  manager 
decided  that  the  only  practical  way  to  cover  these  routes  was  on 
a  one e-every -eight-weeks  basis,  giving  the  A  accounts  the  special 
attention  described  in  the  paragraph  above. 
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The  field  sales  manager  found  that  he  could  not  establish  most 
routes  properly  on  the  first  attempt;  a  number  of  revisions  on  a  trial- 
and-error  basis  were  necessary  to  get  the  routes  lined  up  right. 

Step  5:  Establishing  Territories  (Rural) 

In  order  to  establish  territories,  it  is  necessary  next  to  determine 
how  many  routes  each  salesman  can  be  assigned.  This  can  be  a  rela- 
tively simple  step  if,  for  example,  all  of  the  routes  selected  are  one- 
week  routes  and  each  is  to  be  covered  once  every  four  weeks.  If 
the  routes  vary  in  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  cover  them  and /or 
in  their  call  frequencies,  however,  the  problem  is  more  complex, 
and  a  workload  schedule  must  be  prepared  as  explained  in  the  case 
history  below. 

Once  a  salesman's  workload  has  been  established,  it  is  wise  to 
determine  his  expected  contribution  to  profit  and  overhead.  Ob- 
viously, if  it  does  not  appear  that  the  assigned  workload  or  "terri- 
tory" will  produce  sufficient  profit,  adjustments  should  be  made.  The 
salesman's  contribution  to  profit  and  overhead  is  determined  by  sub- 
tracting from  his  gross  margin  figure  his  salary,  commissions,  fringe 
benefit  costs,  and  expenses. 

In  plotting  the  travel  routes,  the  field  sales  manager  had  found  it 
necessary  to  establish  one-  and  two-week  routes  with  coverage  fre- 
quencies of  four  and  eight  weeks.  Now,  faced  with  the  task  of 
developing  territorial  workload  schedules  from  these  various  routes, 
he  proceeded  as  follows. 

For  each  territory,  he  numbered  the  lines  on  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper 
from  1  to  20,  each  line  to  represent  a  week's  work.  "Route  No.  1 
(North)"  a  one-week  route  requiring  coverage  every  four  weeks, 
was  entered  on  the  lines  numbered  1,  5,  9,  13,  and  11.  "Route 
No.  2  (East),"  a  one-week  route  requiring  coverage  every  eight 
weeks,  was  entered  on  the  lines  numbered  2, 10,  and  18.  Other  routes 
were  added  until  the  sheet  was  full. 

Exhibit  2  shows  his  completed  workload  schedule  for  territory 
X,  which  turned  out  to  comprise  five  routes.  Four  of  these  routes 
require  five  working  days  to  cover  (routes  1,2,3,  and  4),  while  one 
requires  eight  working  days  (route  5);  two  "free"  days  were  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule  to  allow  the  salesmen  to  attend  bi-monthly 


Workload  Schedule — Territory  X 

Week  No. 

Route  No. 

Location 

No.  o 
on 

f  work  days 
each  trip 

1 

1 

North 

5 

2 

2 

East 

5 

3 

3 

South 

5 

4 

4 

West 

5 

5 

1 

North 

5 

6 

7 

5 
5 

Northwest  ) 
Northwest  ) 

8  (plus  2  days 
at  office) 

8 

4 

West 

5 

9* 

1 

North 

5 

10 

2 

East 

5 

11 

3 

South 

5 

12 

4 

West 

5 

13 

1 

North 

5 

14 
15 

5 
5 

Northwest  j 
Northwest  j 

8  (plus  2  days 
at  office) 

16 

4 

West 

5 

17 

1 

North 

5 

18 

2 

East 

5 

19 

3 

South 

5 

20 

4 

West 

5 

*  Sequence  repeats  itself  after  the  eighth  week. 

EXHIBIT  2 
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sales  meetings  at  the  branch  office.  Two  of  the  routes  must  be  cov- 
ered every  jour  weeks  {routes  1  and  4),  while  three  are  to  be  covered 
every  eight  weeks  (routes  2, 3,  and  5) . 

This  step  proved  to  be  just  as  difficult  for  the  field  sales  manager 
as  the  preceding  ones,  and  territorial  workload  schedules  were  arrived 
at  only  after  considerable  manipulation  of  routes  in  a  process  very 
similar  to  the  assembling  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle. 

Step  6:  Preparing  Route  Lists  (Rural  Territories) 

Each  salesman  should  be  provided  with  a  list  for  each  route  in 
his  territory  showing  the  towns  on  the  route  in  their  proper  sequence 
and  the  customers  to  be  visited  in  each  town.  This  should  not  be  done 
until  step  5  has  been  completed  for  all  territories. 

Exhibit  3  shows  a  one-day  portion  of  a  route  list  prepared  by  the 
field  sales  manager.  Although  all  the  accounts  for  Monday  are  shown, 
the  call-frequency  rating  (groups  A,  B,  C,  and  D)  indicates  that  not 
every  account  will  be  called  on  each  time  the  route  is  covered.  It 
is  apparent  from  the  number  of  A  accounts  that  this  is  a  route  which 
is  to  be  covered  every  four  weeks.  On  each  trip  over  this  route, 
then,  all  the  A  accounts,  one-half  of  the  B  accounts,  and  one- 
third  of  the  C  accounts  will  be  visited,  with  a  different  one  of  the 
D  accounts  being  picked  up  every  three  or  four  months.  A  little 
arithmetic  will  disclose  that  the  salesman  on  this  route  will  make  an 
average  of  six  or  seven  calls  on  each  such  Monday. 

At  this  point  the  manager  added  a  workload  schedule  (Exhibit 
2)  and  the  appropriate  route  lists  (Exhibit  3)  to  each  salesman's  ac- 
count book.  He  retained  copies  of  these  for  reference  purposes  in 
a  three-ring  binder  in  his  office. 

Step  4 A:  Establishing  Workloads  and  Territories  for  City  Salesmen 

Since,  as  noted  earlier,  routing  is  normally  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  in  areas  with  highly  concentrated  groups  of  accounts,  other 
means  are  used  to  establish  salesmen's  workloads  and  territories  in 
such  areas. 

Once  call  frequencies  have  been  assigned  and  all  account  loca- 
tions have  been  indicated  on  a  territorial  map,  the  following  proce- 
dure can  be  followed: 
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a.  Prepare  a  salesman's  workload  analysis  form  similar  to  that 
shown  in  Exhibit  4.  Although  such  a  form  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  facilitates  and  systematizes  the  approach,  and 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  forgetting  essential  steps. 

b.  Enter  on  this  form  the  number  of  working  days  in  each 
month.  Assuming  that  the  salesman  is  to  work  a  five-day  week 
and  is  permitted  nine  legal  holidays  a  year,  the  average  num- 
ber of  days  per  month  will  be  2 1 .  Allowance  for  time  lost  as  a 
result  of  illness  and/or  vacations  need  not  be  made  in  cal- 
culating the  average  month's  workload.  Illness,  after  all,  can- 
not be  predicted,  and  management  is  naturally  averse  to  the 


Portion 

of  a  Route  List 

route 

no.  1   (east) 

Town 

Group 

Account 

MONDAY      Newtown 

A 

Foss  &  Company- 

C 

Bailey  Bros. 

C 

J.  Martin 

C 

Margolin  (Plant  No.  1) 

C 

Random  Mfg. 

Johnstown 

A 

Burroughs 

B 

Morley  &  Towns 

B 

Funk  Mfg. 

C 

Lehner 

D 

Scranton  Mfg. 

Blainville 

B 

Patterson  Bros. 

B 

Imperial 

Franklin 

A 

Dowling  &  Jones 

D 

Graphic  Products 

(Franklin  Hotel) 

EXHIBIT  3 


Salesman's  Workload  Analysis 

Office    New  York                                                     Salesman     J. 

Black 

Date           11- 

-18-59 

1.  Avg.  number  of  working  days  per  month 

21 

2.  a.  Avg.  number  of  days  per  month  at  office 

0 

b.  Avg.  number  of  days  per  month,  sales  meetings 

1 

c.  Avg.  number  of  days  per  month,  setup  &  service 

2 

d.  Avg.  number  of  days  per  month,  other  activities 

(Specify:)                                                                

0 
(- 

-)  3 

3.  Total  avg.  number  of  days  on  activities  other  than  selling 

4.  Avg.  number  of  days  available  for  making  calls  

18 

(X)  7 

6.  Avg.  number  of  calls  the  man  can  make  per  month 

126 

Number  of                             Calls  per 
7.  Group                  accounts                                  month 

Total 
calls 

A                            33                    X                   1            = 

33 

B                            82                    X                 1/2           = 

41 

C                          126                    X                 1/3           = 

42 

D                            81                    X                 1/9           = 

9 

8.  Total  no.  of                                          9.  Total  no.  of 

assigned  accounts    322                            assigned  calls  

(-) 

125 

10.  Variance 

1 

EXHIBIT  4- 
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idea  of  establishing  an  "illness  allowance";  and  vacations  are 
often  taken  during  normally  slack  periods.  When  a  sales- 
man must  be  out  of  his  territory  for  any  reason,  he  will  ob- 
viously return  to  the  schedule  at  the  point  where  he  left  off. 

c.  Enter  in  the  appropriate  lines  on  the  form  the  average  number 
of  days  per  month  which  the  salesman  must  spend  on  activities 
other  than  selling.  This  step,  incidentally,  sometimes  brings  to 
light  previously  unrecognized  activities  that  steal  from  selling 
time.  Subtracting  "lost"  days  from  the  average  number  of 
working  days  per  month  gives  the  average  number  of  days 
per  month  the  man  is  actually  available  for  making  sales  calls. 

d.  Determine  the  average  number  of  calls  the  salesman  can  make 
per  day.  This  figure  may  vary  considerably  from  one  indi- 
vidual to  another.  The  salesman's  age,  physical  fitness,  effi- 
ciency, and  experience;  whether  he  is  to  travel  by  car  or  by 
public  transportation;  whether  the  product  line  and  company 
name  are  old  and  established  or  new  and  in  need  of  pioneering 
— these  and  many  other  factors  should  be  considered.  Multi- 
plying the  number  of  days  available  for  making  calls  by  the 
number  of  calls  the  man  can  make  per  day  gives  the  number 
of  calls  the  man  can  make  in  an  average  month. 

e.  Inspect  the  territorial  map  and  tentatively  mark  off  an  area 
which  appears  to  have  in  it  a  full  workload  of  calls  for  the 
salesman  in  question.  Count  the  number  of  accounts  within 
this  area  in  each  call-frequency  group  and  enter  the  totals  on 
the  analysis  form.  (As  shown  in  Exhibit  4,  simply  multiply 
the  number  of  A  accounts  by  1,  B  accounts  by  1/2,  C  ac- 
counts by  1/3,  and  D  accounts  by  1/9.  Since  B  accounts  are 
to  be  visited  only  half  as  often  as  A  accounts,  each  B  account 
represents  only  one-half  the  workload  of  an  A  account;  since 
C  accounts  are  to  be  visited  only  one-third  as  often  as  A  ac- 
counts, each  C  account  represents  only  one-third  the  work- 
load of  an  A  account;  and  so  forth.) 

In  the  example  shown  in  Exhibit  4,  the  salesman  has  a  very  well 
balanced  workload,  but  if  in  the  territory  tentatively  selected  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  workload  is  significantly  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
salesman  can  properly  handle,  the  territory  will  have  to  be  contracted 
or  expanded  and  a  new  evaluation  of  the  workload  made. 
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In  some  circumstances,  it  may  be  desirable  to  divide  each  sales- 
man's over-all  territory  into  smaller  areas  for  coverage.  The  steps 
involved  in  this  procedure  are  similar  in  principle  to  those  described 
above,  and  no  additional  discussion  is  necessary  here. 


ADMINISTERING  THE 
TERRITORIAL-COVERAGE  PROGRAM 

At  this  point  it  should  be  quite  clear  that  the  procedure  de- 
scribed here  for  organizing  sales  territories  is  by  no  means  scientific. 
A  large  measure  of  judgment  must  be  used  in  establishing  the  terri- 
tories, and  an  equal  amount  must  be  applied  in  interpreting  the 
results.  One  criticism  frequently  voiced  against  a  systematic  approach 
such  as  this  is  that  it  is  "too  rigid."  This  charge  is  usually  valid 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  field  sales  manager  does  not  use  common 
sense  in  administering  the  program. 

Although  deviations  from  the  plan  should  be  made  only  for  good 
cause,  everyone  involved  must  understand  that  the  salesman  must 
have  sufficient  freedom  to  make  independent  decisions.  The  plan  is 
a  guide  to  action,  not  a  strait  jacket.  Legitimate  "hot"  calls  do  arise 
and  must  be  dealt  with,  and  as  long  as  the  salesman  has  good  reasons 
for  leaving  his  route  and  returns  to  it  as  soon  as  he  can,  no  per- 
manent harm  can  result.  An  overabundance  of  "hot"  calls,  however, 
can  play  havoc  with  the  plan.  Salesmen  should  be  encouraged  to 
screen  such  calls  critically,  for  on  closer  examination  many  of  them 
prove  to  be  something  less  than  tepid.  First  of  all,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  find  out  whether  a  personal  call  is  really  necessary;  some- 
times a  customer  will  gladly  mail  an  order  in  if  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants,  and  especially  if  he  is  told  that  this  may  actually 
expedite  delivery  of  his  order.  If  a  personal  call  is  deemed  necessary, 
it  should  then  be  determined  whether  the  call  must  be  made  immedi- 
ately; in  some  cases  the  call  can  safely  be  deferred  until  the  salesman 
can  make  it  without  disrupting  his  schedule.  If  it  is  decided  that  a 
personal  call  must  be  made  immediately,  the  field  sales  manager  or 
another  salesman  with  a  more  flexible  schedule  may  be  able  to  make 
it. 

Both  the  salesmen  and  the  field  sales  manager  must  be  ready  to 
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make  changes  in  the  assigned  call  frequencies  of  accounts  as  required 
by  circumstances.  The  potential  of  most  accounts  is  constantly  rising 
and  falling,  and  at  some  point  the  change  will  be  considered  signifi- 
cant enough  to  require  upgrading  or  downgrading.  Furthermore,  the 
migration  of  accounts  into  and  out  of  certain  territories  can  be  so 
heavy  that  territorial  adjustments  are  indicated.  These  adjustments 
should  usually  be  made  at  the  time  the  need  is  identified;  if  minor 
changes  are  made  frequently,  major  revisions  may  never  be  necessary. 
Salesmen  should  be  cautioned  not  to  acquaint  their  accounts  with 
the  call-frequency  system.  This  is  an  internal  matter  which,  if  dis- 
cussed with  a  customer,  may  provoke  many  embarrassing  and  un- 
necessary questions.  Finally,  the  field  sales  manager  must  keep  close 
watch  on  how  well  the  salesmen  carry  out  the  details  of  the  terri- 
torial-coverage plan.  There  is  little  point  in  establishing  a  program 
of  this  kind  if  those  who  are  to  execute  it  do  not  do  their  part. 


SUMNER    J.   ROBINSON 


Fact-Finding  for 
Improved  Sales  Performance 


In  the  use  of  scientific  tools,  the  sales  arm  of  business 
has  lagged  far  behind  the  strong  right  arm  of  production.  Production 
departments  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  in  developing  and  applying 
scientific  methods  and  techniques  of  planning,  analysis,  and  control  to 
improve  their  operations,  but  most  sales  departments  have  gone  along 
with  the  misbegotten  idea  that  it  isn't  necessary  for  them  to  do  these 
things.  After  all:  Salesmen  are  born,  not  made.  A  little  training  here 
and  there,  some  nicely  engraved  calling  cards,  a  free  ride  on  the 
expense  account,  and  we've  got  us  a  salesman! 

Unfortunately,  this  just  doesn't  happen  to  be  true.  Even  the  "born 
salesman,"  if  that  fabulous  creature  really  does  exist,  could  do  a 
better  job  if  some  scientific  tools  were  used  to  aid  him. 


SELLING  AND  FLYING:  A  STUDY  IN  PROGRESS 

They  used  to  say  that  pilots,  too,  were  "born,  not  made" — but 
that  was  a  long  time  ago.  Or  nvas  it?  Actually,  this  business  of  flying 
is  a  mere  babe-in-arms  in  comparison  with  the  ancient  art  of  selling. 


The  author,  Sumner  J.  Robinson,  is  President  of  Loomweve  Corporation  (A 
Subsidiary  of  Congoleum-Nairn  Inc.),  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  He  previously 
served  as  Vice  President  for  Sales  of  Bigelow-Sanford  Company,  Inc.  and  of 
National  Homes  Corporation. 
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It  was  on  December  17th  of  the  year  1903  that  the  Wright  brothers 
made  their  first  flight,  in  a  machine  held  together  by  baling  wire 
and  prayers.  Since  that  day,  aviation  has  grown  into  a  giant  industry 
that  has  reshaped  the  world  and  now  promises  to  give  mankind  the 
means  of  exploring,  and  perhaps  ultimately  reshaping,  other  planets 
as  well.  While  all  this  has  been  going  on,  however,  we,  as  salesmen 
and  sales  managers,  have  virtually  stood  still.  For  the  most  part,  we 
are  still  operating  a  sales  machine  held  together  by  baling  wire  and 
prayers. 

Those  early  hedgehoppers  and  cross-country  pilots  were  brave 
men;  they  had  to  be.  Their  lives  were  at  stake  each  time  they  flew, 
for  they  had  no  instruments  worth  mentioning,  and  decent  landing 
fields  were  few  and  far  between.  People  said  that  they  flew  "by  the 
seat  of  their  pants" — and  in  those  days  they  said  it  admiringly,  as  a 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  this  new  breed  of  men.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, science  was  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  aircraft  industry.  Im- 
proved model  followed  improved  model,  until  today  we  have  jet 
planes  which  outspeed  sound,  and  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
a  manned  space  vehicle. 

In  all  of  this  progress,  science  was  constantly  working  for  the  man 
responsible  for  guiding  the  aircraft's  flight.  Today's  pilot  is  aided  by 
a  panel  full  of  scientific  instruments,  and  he  is  constantly  warned  by 
radar  or  radio  beams  when  his  ship  is  veering  off  its  course.  Few  of 
us,  I  think,  would  consider  it  brave  for  a  pilot  today  to  choose  to  fly 
one  of  our  modern  aircraft  without  using  the  scientific  tools  available 
to  him;  most  of  us,  I  think,  would  consider  it  pretty  darned  fool- 
hardy. There  is  nothing  courageous  about  flying  by  the  seat  of 
your  pants  when  there  are  better  ways  to  fly — and  the  phrase  has, 
in  fact,  long  since  lost  the  connotation  of  approval  and  admiration  it 
once  had. 

In  the  meantime,  what's  happened  to  the  salesman — that  other  fel- 
low who  was  "born,  not  made"?  In  most  cases,  he's  still  trying  to  do 
his  job  by  the  same  methods  his  grandfather  used  back  in  1903;  still 
flying  by  the  seat  of  his  pants.  And  those  of  us  who  have  managed 
the  salesman  all  these  years  must  admit  that  the  fault  is  largely  ours: 
We  have  erred  grievously  in  maintaining  the  attitude  of  blind  com- 
placency responsible  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  many  sales  managers  have  come  to 
recognize  their  failure  in  this  regard,  and  have  determined  to  do  their 
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best  to  give  their  salesmen  the  same  sort  of  scientific  backing  that 
has  accounted  for  the  tremendous  progress  of  the  aviation  industry. 
Just  as  means  were  devised  to  remove  the  flying  hazards  from  fog 
and  rain,  so  these  managers  are  devising  means  to  take  the  selling 
hazards  out  of  dirty  sales  weather — tools  that  will  help  the  salesman 
keep  his  selling  efforts  right  on  course  by  sounding  a  warning  signal 
each  time  he  veers  right  or  left. 

Fact-finding,  the  subject  of  our  present  concern,  is  only  one  of  the 
tools  that  progressive  sales  managers  are  using  today  to  bring  selling 
out  of  the  Dark  Ages;  and,  like  any  other  tool,  it  is  only  as  good  as 
the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  It  is  still  possible,  after  all,  for  a  pilot  to 
disregard  his  instruments  and  fly  by  the  seat  of  his  pants.  When  he 
does,  however,  that's  usually  where  he  winds  up! 

THE  FACT-FINDING  APPROACH 

Just  what  is  "fact-finding''?  Quite  simply,  it  is  the  process  of 
gathering,  organizing,  and  interpreting  marketing  facts  in  order  to 
identify  the  "soft  spots"  that  are  causing  poor  sales  performance.  It  is 
a  scientific  approach  that  can  and  should  be  used  at  every  level  of 
field  sales  management.  It  is  a  tool  that  works. 

To  consider  exactly  how  fact-finding  works,  and  what  the  field 
sales  manager  can  do  to  use  it  effectively,  let  us  assume  that  you  and 
I  are  field  sales  managers  for  The  Hypothetical  Company,  an  or- 
ganization which  manufactures  and  sells  a  highly  competitive 
home  furnishings  product.  Specifically,  I  am  sales  manager  of  the 
Western  Region  and  you  are  sales  manager  of  my  Dallas  District. 

Our  company  may  be  Hypothetical,  but  the  sales  problem  con- 
fronting us  at  the  moment  is  a  very  real  one,  as  every  field  sales 
manager,  I  am  sure,  will  recognize  at  once.  Before  describing  how 
we  use  the  fact-finding  approach  to  solve  this  problem,  however,  let's 
see  what  happens  when  we  handle  the  problem  in  conventional 
(1903)  fashion. 

A  False  Start 

One  bright  Monday  morning,  just  as  I  am  about  to  look  over  some 
new  price  lists,  I  get  a  call  from  Bill  Kelly,  our  general  sales  manager. 
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who  tells  me  that  the  latest  Hypothetical  sales  figures  show  that 
sales  in  the  Western  Region  are  off  $80,000  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  "See  if  you  can  do  something  about  it,"  Bill  suggests.  "Okay?" 
I  tell  him  I'll  look  into  it  right  away  and  see  what  I  can  find.  So  I 
take  a  good  look  at  the  district  figures  for  the  first  six  months  (Table 
1)  and  notice  that  the  Dallas  District  is  off  $160,000  for  the  period. 
I  also  notice  that  Seattle  and  Los  Angeles  have  both  exceeded  their 
quotas.  Thus,  although  the  Dallas  District  is  $160,000  in  the  red, 
the  Western  Region  as  a  whole  is  off  only  $80,000. 

TABLE  1 

Sales  Performance,  Western  Region:  January — June 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

Plus  or  Performance 

District                  Quota               Actual                minus  to  quota 

Seattle  $  4,200                $  4,248                +$48  101% 

Los  Angeles  4,400                   4,472                +     72  102% 

Denver  3,600                   3,560               -     40  99% 

Dallas   3,100                   2,940               -    160  95% 

$15,300  $15,220  -$80  99% 

At  this  point,  we  begin  to  see  what  Richard  D.  Crisp  calls  the 
"iceberg  principle"  in  operation.  Mr.  Crisp,  a  market  research  ana- 
lyst, has  written  a  number  of  outstanding  articles  on  sales  cost  analysis 
and  control.1  He  points  out  that  the  total  sales  gain  or  loss  which  is 
visible  "above  the  water"  is  a  net  figure,  and  that  the  actual  gain  or 
loss  is  usually  much  larger.  "Like  the  part  of  an  iceberg  which  is 
hidden  below  the  waterline,"  he  observes,  "part  of  the  sales  gain  or 
loss  is  usually  hidden  behind  offsetting  smaller  gains  or  losses."  In 
other  words,  the  real  trouble  spot  may  be  obscured  if  we  depend 
solely  upon  a  total  sales  figure  rather  than  upon  individual  figures. 
Because  some  districts  in  the  Western  Region  have  exceeded  their 
quota,  the  $160,000  loss  of  the  Dallas  District  is  partially  hidden  by 
better- than-average  performance  in  the  non-problem  areas. 

You're  the  manager  of  the  Dallas  District,  so  I  call  you  in  to  the 
regional  office  and  point  out  that  you  failed  to  make  your  quota  for 
the  first  six  months  by  $160,000.  "Something's  got  to  be  done,"  I  tell 

1  For  a  general  summary  of  Mr.  Crisp's  thoughts  on  this  subject,  see  Richard  D. 
Crisp,  How  to  Reduce  Distribution  Costs  (New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  1948). 
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you.  "The  heat's  really  on.  Get  those  guys  out  of  the  office  and  bring 
in  some  business!" 

"Okay,  Robbie,"  you  reply;  "Fll  do  my  best."  And,  in  a  royal-blue 
funk,  you  go  back  to  Dallas  and  look  over  the  performance  figures 
of  your  salesmen  (Table  2).  What  you  find  is  that  Smith,  Jones,  and 
Harris  have  all  exceeded  their  quotas  but  Brown  has  made  only  78 
per  cent  of  his  quota  and  is  $240,000  in  the  red. 

TABLE  2 
Sales  Performance,  Dallas  District:  January — June 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

Plus  or        Performance 
Salesman  Quota  Actual  minus  to  quota 

Smith    $     800  $     820  +$20  103% 

Jones  720  760  +     40  106% 

Harris  480  500  +     20  104% 

Brown 1,100  860  -    240  78% 

$  3,100  $  2,940  -$160  95% 

We're  beginning  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  iceberg  now.  The 
$80,000  worth  of  red  ink  that  showed  up  in  the  total  sales  figure  for 
the  Western  Region  has  turned  out  to  be  only  the  top  of  a  far  more 
important  problem  of  $240,000  worth  of  red  ink  in  one  salesman's 
territory. 

It's  obvious  that  you  will  have  to  ride  herd  on  Brown,  so  you  send 
for  him  immediately.  "Listen,"  you  say:  "Robbie  was  just  raising  hell 
about  our  figures  for  the  first  six  months  and  you're  low  man  on  the 
totem  pole — in  fact,  you're  the  only  salesman  in  the  red  in  the 
whole  district.  I  don't  like  to  have  to  tell  you  this,  but  consider 
yourself  on  the  spot  for  the  next  six  months." 

So  Brown  goes  out  and  tries  even  harder  for  the  next  six  months, 
but  he  has  nothing  very  specific  to  work  on  and  his  results  are  just 
about  as  poor  as  they  were  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Result:  Brown 
quits. 


A  Second  Chance 


Let's  assume  now  that  Brown  is  still  with  The  Hypothetical  Com- 
pany and  see  what,  if  anything,  we  could  have  done  for  him  if  we  had 
used  an  effective  fact-finding  approach. 
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So  far  we  know  that  Brown  is  $240,000  in  the  red.  The  obvious 
question  is  "Why?"  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  examine  Brown's 
product  performance  (Table  3).  On  five  broad  product  classifica- 
tions, Brown  has  performed  to  quota  or  better,  but  on  the  Ultra  line 
he  has  achieved  only  50  per  cent  of  his  quota.  Percentages,  however, 
are  often  misleading,  so  we  take  a  good,  close  look  at  the  dollar 
figures  involved  and  find  that  Brown's  Ultra  deficit  amounts  to 
$320,000. 

TABLE  3 
Individual  Sales  Performance  (Brown):  January — June 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

Product  Plus  or  Performance 

classification  Quota  Actual  minus  to  quota 

Ultra  $     640  $      320  -  $320  50% 

Supra 240  280  +     40  117% 

Best  120  140  +     20  117% 

Standard  60  80  +     20  133% 

Resale  32  32  0  100% 

Miscellaneous   8  8  0  100% 

$  1,100  1     860~  -$240  78% 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  iceberg  is  apparent.  The  factor 
that  caused  the  $80,000  regional  deficit,  the  $160,000  district  deficit, 
and  the  $240,000  territory  deficit  is  a  $320,000  deficit  in  one  product 
classification  which  wiped  out  the  substantial  gains  that  Brown  had 
made  in  other  lines.  As  is  true  of  all  icebergs,  the  bulk  of  ours  lies 
mostly  below  the  waterline;  and,  just  as  water  disguises  the  real  size 
of  an  iceberg,  so  did  the  advancing  sales  of  the  three  other  district 
salesmen,  plus  Brown's  overage  in  lines  other  than  Ultra,  disguise  the 
nature  of  our  problem. 

Now,  as  Brown's  district  manager,  you  can  begin  to  work  out  con- 
structive plans  to  help  him  attack  his  sales  problem  frontally.  As  a 
starter,  you  and  Brown  go  over  the  performance  record  of  his  27 
accounts,  which  is  maintained  in  a  card-filing  system  in  your  office. 
The  cards  are  marked  with  a  readily  visible  symbol  to  indicate  per- 
formance to  quota,  and  you  find  that  six  of  Brown's  27  accounts  have 
fallen  behind  quota — enough  to  warrant  a  check. 

Of  these  six  lagging  accounts,  you  find  that  two  are  of  major  im- 
portance and  four  are  potentially  better  than  average  (Table  4). 


"Plus  or 

Performance 

Actual 

minus 

to  quota 

$120 

-$80 

60% 

120 

-    120 

50% 

80 

-     40 

66% 

70 

-      50 

58% 

70 

-     40 

64% 

70 

-     40 

64% 
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TABLE  4 
Performance  of  Lagging  Accounts  (Brown)  :  January — June 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

Account  Quota 

Western    $200 

The  Fair  240 

Miles  Dept 120 

Green's    120 

Colony  Furn 110 

House  &  Patio  110 

$900  $530  -$370  59% 


Brown  has  sold  these  accounts  a  total  of  only  $530,000  in  a  period  for 
which  their  quotas  total  $900,000.  In  short,  he  has  a  $370,000  quota 
deficit  on  these  six  accounts  alone. 

Further  examination  shows  that  $290,000  of  Brown's  $320,000 
deficit  in  Ultra  sales  can  be  traced  to  a  failure  to  meet  quota  in 
orders  from  these  same  six  accounts  (Table  5).  The  figures  indicate 
that  just  an  average  job  on  the  Ultra  line  in  these  six  stores  would 
have  netted  Brown  another  $290,000. 

The  Importance  of  Getting  to  Bat 

The  next  thing  you  do  is  to  examine  each  of  Brown's  six  lagging 
accounts  individually.  In  doing  so,  you  notice  that,  according  to 

TABLE  S 

Ultra  Sales  (Six  Stores):  January — June 

(Thousands  of  dollars) 

Plus  or       Performance 
Account  Quota 

Western $120 

The  Fair  140 

Miles  Dept 80 

Green's    80 

Colony  Furn 70 

House  &  Patio  70 

$560  $270  -$290  48% 


Actual 

minus 

to  quota 

$  60 

-$60 

50% 

40 

-    100 

29% 

50 

-      30 

63% 

40 

-     40 

50% 

40 

-      30 

57% 

40 

-      30 

57% 
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Brown's  territorial-coverage  blueprint,  The  Fair  should  have  been 
called  on  once  a  week,  or  26  times  during  the  six-month  period.  The 
records  show,  however,  that  Brown  actually  made  only  ten  calls  on 
The  Fair,  including  only  one  showing  of  the  Ultra  line,  during  that 
period. 

Together,  you  and  Brown  work  out  his  "times  at  bat"  record  and 
compare  it  with  the  average  of  other  Hypothetical  salesmen  with 
similar  territories  (Table  6),  the  idea  being  to  find  out  whether 
Brown's  over-all  performance  followed  the  same  pattern  as  his  han- 
dling of  the  Fair  account.  The  records  show  that  Brown  got  to  bat 
256  times  in  128  working  days;  in  other  words,  he  made  an  average 
of  two  calls  per  day.  The  average  for  the  group  of  salesmen  with 
similar  territories,  however,  is  500  times  at  bat  over  the  same  period, 
or  four  calls  a  day. 

TABLE   6 
Salesman  Performance,  By  Number  of  Calls:  January — June 

Brown:                 Total  working  days  128 

No.  of  calls  (times  at  bat)  256 

Average  no.  of  calls  per  day 2 

Group  average:    Total  working  days  128 

No  of  calls  (times  at  bat)  500 

Average  no.  of  calls  per  day 3.9 

It's  the  same  in  selling  as  it  is  in  baseball:  In  order  to  get  a  hit,  you've 
got  to  get  to  bat.  You'll  never  get  a  hit  if  you  ride  the  bench  the 
way  Brown  has  been  doing.  You've  got  to  get  up  to  the  dish  and 
swing  that  club.  It  may  be  shadier  and  cooler  in  the  dugout,  but  the 
boys  who  pull  down  the  real  money,  in  selling  or  in  baseball,  are  the 
ones  who  are  out  there  giving  it  everything  they've  got,  good 
weather  or  bad.  The  group  of  salesmen  with  territories  similar  to 
Brown's  have  been  doing  just  that.  They  made  almost  twice  as 
many  calls  as  Brown  during  the  six-month  period,  and  their  higher 
times-at-bat  figures  have  been  paying  off. 

You  dig  into  the  records  to  learn,  if  you  can,  the  reasons  behind 
Brown's  poor  call  performance.  This  is  what  you  find: 

1.  He  lacks  an  adequate  territorial-coverage  blueprint. 

2.  He  does  not  follow  an  account  call  schedule. 

3.  As  his  sales  to  key  accounts  have  fallen  off,  he  has  been  calling 
on  them  less  and  less  frequently. 
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4.  He  has  not  been  planning  his  use  of  time  well,  and  he  does 
not  appear  to  understand  his  job  requirements  fully. 

You  discuss  these  matters  with  Brown. 

First  of  all,  why  does  Brown  lack  an  adequate  territorial-coverage 
blueprint?  You  find  that  he  left  the  job  of  laying  out  his  call  and 
travel  plan  half -finished  because  he  originally  listed  more  calls  than  he 
could  successfully  handle.  When  he  tried  to  follow  this  blueprint,  he 
discovered  he  couldn't  do  it:  When  he  was  over  here,  some  buyer 
inevitably  wanted  him  over  there;  before  long,  he  was  making  calls 
all  over  the  lot.  Finally  he  became  so  discouraged  that  he  decided 
not  to  use  a  territorial-coverage  blueprint  or  a  call  schedule  at  all.  He 
also  decided  that  he  was  just  wasting  his  time  sitting  around  waiting 
to  see  the  buyers  at  key-account  stores,  for  he  was  rarely  able  to  pick 
up  an  order  from  these  accounts.  The  buyers  weren't  particularly 
interested  in  seeing  him  because  he  didn't  make  appointments  in  ad- 
vance and  never  seemed  to  have  any  fresh  merchandising  ideas  to 
offer.  As  his  discouragement  increased,  he  began  to  make  fewer  calls 
on  these  accounts.  After  a  while  it  became  a  habit. 

Improving  the  Salesman's  "Batting  Average" 

At  this  point,  you  work  out  Brown's  actual  "batting  average" — his 
order/ call  ratio — and  compare  this,  too,  with  the  average  for  the 
group  of  salesmen  with  similar  territories  (Table  7).  The  records 
show  that,  out  of  256  times  at  bat,  he  booked  only  102  orders. 
This  gives  him  a  batting  average  of  .398.  In  other  words,  Brown 
struck  out  three  out  of  every  five  times  at  bat!  During  the  same 
period,  the  group  picked  up  an  average  of  300  orders,  and  ended  the 
season  with  a  batting  average  of  .600.  An  average  of  .398  may  be 
pretty  good  in  baseball,  but  with  an  average  of  .600  in  this  sales 
league  it  just  isn't  good  enough. 

TABLE   7 
Salesman  Order/Call  Ratio:  January — June 

Brown:  Times  at  bat  (calls) 256 

Hits   (orders)    102 

Batting  average  398 

Group  average:    Times  at  bat  (calls)  500 

Hits   (orders)   300 

Batting  average 600 
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By  accompanying  Brown  on  some  of  his  calls,  you  learn  that  the 
main  reason  for  his  poor  batting  average  is  that  he  lacks  a  good 
closing  technique.  Those  three  times  out  of  five  that  Brown  strikes 
out,  he  is  able  to  get  the  buyer  almost  to  the  point  of  giving  him 
an  order  but  isn't  able  to  clinch  the  sale. 

Certainly  the  entire  blame  for  this  situation  cannot  be  placed  upon 
Brown.  In  all  probability  it  reflects  a  basic  fault  in  the  company's 
training  program.  Furthermore,  you,  as  Brown's  supervisor,  should 
have  discovered  this  weakness  in  his  sales  technique  long  ago  and 
helped  him  to  overcome  it.  At  any  rate,  you  talk  the  matter  over 
with  me,  and  we  decide  to  send  Brown  to  the  home  office  for  further 
sales  instruction.  There,  a  week  of  concentrated  effort  gives  him  a 
mastery  of  effective  closing  techniques.  Upon  his  return,  you  work 
closely  with  him  all  fall,  accompanying  him  on  a  number  of  calls 
and  pointing  out  the  good  things  he  does  as  well  as  the  mistakes  he 
makes.  Result:  Brown's  order/call  batting  average  climbs  steadily.2 


PUTTING  THE  FACTS  TO  WORK 

Your  problem  now  is  to  improve  Brown's  performance  at  The 
Fair.  To  do  this,  of  course,  you  have  to  find  out  why  he  hasn't  sold 
The  Fair  more  goods. 

The  Fair  is  a  large  store,  potentially  the  No.  2  account  in  your 
district.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  store  was  new,  it  had  a  first-rate 
home  furnishings  department,  but  today  its  best  job  is  being  done  in 
men's  and  boy's  ready-to-wear.  As  is  very  often  the  case  in  depart- 
ment store  operations,  The  Fair's  top  management  came  up  through 
the  ready-to-wear  department,  and  the  home  furnishings  department 
has  been  treated  as  something  of  a  stepchild. 

As  Brown  is  quick  to  point  out,  the  home  furnishings  department 
needs  a  complete  face-lifting.  Its  sales  personnel  have  been  taking  their 
cue  from  The  Fair's  buyer,  an  old-timer  named  Ed  Mitchell — and, 
as  Brown  puts  it,  "Modern  merchandising  and  selling  just  aren't  in 
Mitchell's  vocabulary." 

2  Without  going  into  further  detail  here,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  cases 
like  Brown's,  other  indicators  than  the  order/call  ratio  are  often  used  to  pinpoint 
areas  where  improvement  is  necessary.  Such  indicators  include:  number  of  orders 
per  man-day;  average  order  size;  average  sales  production  per  man-day;  showings  vs. 
call  average;  and  Ultra  showings  vs.  call  average. 
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In  discussing  the  account  with  Brown,  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he's  been  so  thoroughly  buffaloed  by  Ed  Mitchell  that  he's  ac- 
tually been  afraid  to  suggest  anything  new  or  different.  You  put  it 
this  way:  "I'll  tell  you  something,  Brown.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  that  old  boy  has  managed  to  sour  you,  but  good.  Let's  get  out 
your  call  analysis  cards  and  see  if  I'm  not  right." 

A  Simple  Diagnosis 

The  "call  analysis  card"  is  a  simple,  card-type  call  report  form 
which  the  salesman  fills  out  for  each  call  he  makes  and  mails  to  his 
district  manager  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Since  the  card  consists  mainly 
of  a  number  of  boxes  to  be  checked,  very  little  writing  is  necessary, 
and  it  seldom  takes  more  than  two  minutes  to  complete  a  card.  Each 
district  office  maintains  its  own  file  of  call  analysis  cards  with  a  man- 
ually operated  punched-card  sorting  system,  and  once  a  month  the 
district  manager  sends  a  summary  of  each  salesman's  cards  to  the 
sales  analysis  and  control  staff  in  the  home  office.  Copies  of  these 
summaries  are  also  sent  to  the  regional  managers,  and  a  copy  of  his 
own  summary  is  sent  to  each  salesman. 

The  punched-card  sorting  system  is  quite  easy  to  use,  so  you 
quickly  run  through  Brown's  cards  for  the  past  six  months  and  drop 
out  all  those  reporting  calls  at  The  Fair.  There  are  only  ten  of  these, 
so  you  are  able  to  examine  each  one  individually,  without  further  use 
of  the  sorting  system. 

The  notations  on  these  cards  reflect  the  routine  kind  of  calls  that 
Brown  has  been  making  at  The  Fair.  On  none  of  these  calls  did  he 
talk  about  the  problem  of  modernizing  the  home  furnishings  depart- 
ment, although  it  was  he  himself  who  had  pointed  out  the  need  for 
such  modernization  earlier.  When  you  ask  him  why  he  didn't  discuss 
the  matter  with  Mitchell,  he  says,  "Are  you  kidding?  The  old  so- 
and-so  would  have  thrown  me  out!" 

The  cards  also  reveal  that  Brown  has  not  made  any  attempt  to  hold 
meetings  with  The  Fair's  retail  personnel  and  has  not  discussed  the 
Hypothetical  Retail  Training  School  at  the  Kansas  City  plant.  As 
far  as  you  can  see,  Brown's  sales  approach  on  Ultra  has  been  con- 
fined largely  to  such  sage  observations  as  "I  really  think  you  should 
have  a  few  Ultras  in  stock,  Mr.  Mitchell.  The  line  is  hot,  and  I'm  sure 
you'd  do  a  job  with  it."  No  conviction  in  his  words  or  in  his  tone 
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of  voice;  no  success  story  about  how  they  did  it  with  Ultra  over  at 
the  Yonder  Brothers  store;  no  attempt  to  show  our  mat  service  on 
Ultra  or  any  of  the  other  tools  our  advertising  and  promotion  staffs 
have  developed  to  help  our  customers  move  Hypothetical  goods  out 
of  their  stores;  no  attempt  to  set  up  an  Ultra  display  and  demonstrate 
a  fresh  merchandising  approach;  in  short,  no  nothing.  Brown  has 
very  obviously  been  afraid  of  Mitchell — and,  what's  worse,  afraid  to 
tell  you,  his  district  manager,  his  troubles. 

The  picture  is  not  very  good,  to  say  the  least.  Being  a  stubborn 
optimist,  however,  you  refuse  to  acknowledge  defeat  and  promptly 
set  about  trying  to  help  Brown  resuscitate  this  all-but-dead  account. 

Effecting  a  Cure 

The  first  thing  you  do  in  your  efforts  to  get  The  Fair  producing 
for  Hypothetical  again  is  to  arrange  a  luncheon  meeting  between 
yourself,  Brown,  and  Mitchell,  the  buyer.  Earlier,  in  the  course  of 
your  discussion  with  Brown,  you  learned  that  he  hadn't  once  taken 
Mitchell  out — not  even  to  lunch — during  the  entire  six-month  period. 
Since  Brown  has  always  run  over  his  entertainment  budget,  this 
came  as  something  of  a  surprise.  On  looking  into  his  expense  account 
records,  you  found  that  80  per  cent  of  Brown's  expenditures  for 
entertainment  were  going  to  only  six  customers,  or  20  per  cent  of  his 
accounts.  Of  these  six  customers,  only  one  is  a  key  account;  the  others 
are  all  quite  small.  Brown  has  obviously  fallen  into  the  very  common 
error  of  spending  his  entertainment  budget  largely  on  customers  he 
enjoys  being  with,  instead  of  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

At  the  luncheon  with  Brown  and  Mitchell,  you  don't  discuss  busi- 
ness at  all,  with  this  one  exception:  Over  coffee,  you  mention  very 
casually  that  you  have  a  new  sales  and  merchandising  plan  in  mind 
for  The  Fair  and  would  like  to  discuss  it  sometime  with  Mitchell 
and  Walters,  the  merchandise  manager.  Mitchell  says  that  he'll  be 
glad  to  arrange  such  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  possible.  He's  obviously 
very  curious  to  know  what  you  have  in  mind. 

On  your  way  back  to  the  office,  Brown  remarks  that  he's  never 
seen  Mitchell  so  affable  before.  "He  really  seems  like  a  pretty  decent 
guy,"  Brown  says,  as  though  he  can't  quite  bring  himself  to  believe 
such  an  extraordinary  thing  of  his  old  nemesis. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  your  plan,  worked  out  with  the  help 
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of  HypotheticaPs  display,  advertising,  and  sales  promotion  staffs, 
finally  gets  to  the  president  of  The  Fair  and  is  approved.  Here  is  an 
outline  of  the  plan,  as  presented: 

Sales  and  Merchandising  Flan  for  The  Fair 

1.  Modernization  of  the  home  furnishings  department,  with  layout 
plans  and  sketches  drawn  by  Hypothetical's  store  planning 
service. 

2.  Enrollment  of  two  salesmen  (a  veteran  and  a  rookie)  in  the 
Hypothetical  Retail  Training  School  in  Kansas  City. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  basic  stock  plan,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
Ultra  line. 

4.  Elimination  of  two  competitors'  lines  which  to  a  considerable 
extent  duplicate  Hypothetical  merchandise. 

5.  Creation  of  a  local  advertising  campaign  on  Hypothetical  mer- 
chandise (with  special  emphasis  on  the  Ultra  line),  using  our  mat 
service  plus  a  few  newspaper  ads  and  radio  spots  specially  pre- 
pared by  our  advertising  staff. 

6.  Development  of  window,  departmental,  and  spot  displays  to 
focus  attention  on  Hypothetical  merchandise. 

Brown  is  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  business  of  "fact- 
finding," as  you  call  it,  is  designed  to  help  him.  In  fact,  he  becomes 
so  enthusiastic  about  it  that  he  begins  to  use  it  himself,  to  check 
his  own  performance.  The  result,  of  course,  is  better  service  to  his 
customers.  Before  long,  Brown  is  developing  fresh  ideas  of  his  own 
and  passing  them  along  to  his  accounts — sales  hooks  and  merchan- 
dising gimmicks  designed  to  move  Hypothetical  goods  out  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  Reorders  begin  to  roll  in  for  him.  His  customers 
begin  to  regard  him  as  a  business  asset  and  find  themselves  looking  for- 
ward to  his  calls. 


THE  MANAGERS  CHOICE 

Once  the  real  cause  is  known,  almost  any  sales  malady  can  be 
treated  and  cured  in  this  same  sane,  scientific  fashion.  To  find  the 
real  cause,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  surface  symp- 
toms and  conduct  a  thorough  diagnostic  examination.  An  aspirin 
tablet  may  give  temporary  relief  from  a  headache,  but  if  the  head- 
ache stems  from  some  deep-seated  organic  dysfunction  it  will  recur 
and  grow  worse  until  the  real  cause  is  identified  and  properly  treated. 
When  the  real  cause  is  brought  to  light,  the  cure  is  often  obvious. 
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As  a  field  sales  manager,  then,  you  have  this  choice: 

1.  You  can  continue  to  treat  your  men's  sales  headaches  with  an 
aspirin  tablet  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  tongue-lashing  or 
pep  talk;  or 

2.  You  can  get  right  down  to  the  basic  causes  of  these  headaches 
and  help  your  men  cure  them  once  and  for  all. 

If  you  choose  the  latter  course,  you  will  usher  in  a  new  era  in  sales, 
for  yourself  as  well  as  your  men.  The  more  you  learn  about  the  facts 
of  life  in  sales,  the  more  profitable  and  fascinating  that  life  will  be, 
and  the  nearer  you  will  come  to  the  day  that  every  field  sales 
manager  dreams  about,  when  your  salesmen  will  be  welcomed  with 
open  arms  by  every  customer  because  they  bring  ideas  as  well  as 
merchandise. 

Before  you  can  make  fact-finding  work  as  it  should,  however, 
you've  got  to  have  an  organization  that's  100  per  cent  with  it.  Your 
salesmen  must  understand  that  fact-finding  is  a  tool  designed  to  help 
them  do  a  better  job,  and  not  an  instrument  of  torture.  Such  under- 
standing can  be  engendered  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect 
and  confidence. 


JAMES    DOWD 


Analyzing  Selling-Expense  Data 
For  More  Profitable  Sales 


Tield  sales  managers  tend  to  place  selling-expense 
reports  in  the  same  "dark  cloud"  category  as  lost-account  and  com- 
petitive price-cutting  reports,  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  find:  As 
salesmen  and  later  as  sales  managers,  their  chief  exposure  to  the  fi- 
nancial or  controller's  function  has  been  in  the  form  of  the  auditor's 
questioning  of  their  expense  accounts.  Unfortunately,  financial  people 
tend  to  know  very  little  about  the  marketing  function,  except  in 
terms  of  costs,  and  generally  fail  to  communicate  the  value  of  ex- 
pense analysis  to  field  sales  management. 

There  is,  however,  a  silver  lining  to  this  dark  cloud,  and  in  the 
pages  that  follow  I  shall  attempt  to  show  how  the  field  sales  mana- 
ger can  use  accounting  data  to  get  more  business — at  a  profit. 


THE  ANALYTICAL  APPROACH 

The  first  function  of  all  expense  reports  is  to  inform  management 
of  how  much  of  the  company's  resources  has  been  expended  in  a 
given  period  of  time  and  for  what  general  purposes.  The  second 
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function  of  expense  reports  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  budgeting — that 
is,  for  allocating  the  resources  of  the  company  to  various  depart- 
ments and  operations  for  future  spending  in  accordance  with  the  over- 
all objectives  and  plans  of  the  enterprise.  If  a  field  sales  manager  feels 
that  his  budget  is  unfair  (and  "unfair,"  in  this  context,  never  means 
anything  but  "too  tight"),  it  is  probably  because  he  does  not  fully 
understand  the  cost  aspects  of  the  selling  operation  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  As  a  result,  he  is  unable,  for  example,  to  make  a  convinc- 
ing case  for  adding  that  extra  salesman  to  his  force. 

The  first  step  toward  living  with  the  expense  budget  and  liking 
it,  therefore,  is  to  cut  out  the  griping — it's  futile,  anyway — and  settle 
down  to  a  conscientious  probing  of  the  selling  operation.  Specifically, 
this  means  analyzing  sales  data,  expense  data,  and  (most  important 
of  all)  the  relationship  between  them. 

Whatever  his  faults,  the  field  sales  manager  prides  himself  on 
being  practical  (as  compared,  in  his  estimation,  with  most  headquar- 
ters people,  who  just  don't  know  what  field  conditions  are  like,  or 
else  have  "lost  touch");  on  being  able  to  guide,  teach,  direct,  ap- 
praise, and  lead  his  men;  on  being  right  there  "on  the  firing  line," 
close  to  his  customers  and  prospects,  and  to  the  impact  of  competi- 
tion. He  is  therefore  likely  to  be  a  day-to-day  sort  of  fellow  who 
somehow  never  manages  to  find  time  for  the  feet-on-the-desk  think- 
ing he  knows  he  ought  to  do.  Being  an  eminently  practical  man,  how- 
ever, he  is  entirely  aware  that,  if  he  doesn't  help  himself,  nobody  will. 

So  this  business  of  analyzing  sales  and  selling  expense  is  strictly 
a  "do-it-yourself"  project  for  the  field  sales  manager,  with  whatever 
clerical  assistance  he  can  divert  from  the  regular  sales  operation. 
Fortunately,  it  is  a  "spot"  study,  and  not  a  continuous  one,  that  he 
must  make  to  get  his  bearings  on  expenses  and  budgets.  His  objec- 
tive in  making  this  study,  to  repeat,  is  to  get  more  business  at  a 
profit.  In  perhaps  more  realistic  terms,  this  means  that  the  field  sales 
manager  is  out  to  find  ways  of  increasing  his  sales  volume  without 
significantly  increasing  his  selling  effort  and  expense  (as  he  would  by 
hiring  additional  salesmen,  for  example). 

Where,  then,  does  the  field  sales  manager  start? 

At  the  district  level,  sales  are  usually  analyzed  by  product,  by 
account,  and/ or  by  territory.  In  a  very  large  district  or  a  sales 
region,  it  may  also  be  useful  to  analyze  sales  by  industry.  Unless  the 
field  sales  manager  has  reason  to  believe  that  variation  in  product  or 
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territory  performance  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  budgetary  troubles, 
however,  analysis  of  sales  by  account  holds  the  most  promise  for  fur- 
nishing (1)  a  better  understanding  of  the  cost  aspects  of  his  selling 
operation;  (2)  clues  for  reaching  the  objective  of  increased  sales  vol- 
ume without  a  commensurate  increase  in  selling  expense;  and  (3)  the 
necessary  know-how  for  preparing  more  persuasive  budgetary  re- 
quests in  the  future. 

Before  plunging  into  a  welter  of  sales  figures,  the  manager  might 
first  take  stock  of  the  selling-expense  records  available  to  him.  Head- 
quarters or  a  higher  field  office  normally  furnishes  him  with  a 
monthly  statement  of  expenses,  itemized  to  some  extent  and  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  budget  comparison.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
statement  he  will  usually  find  the  area's  total  selling  expense,  and 
sometimes  the  total  dollar  sales  figure  and  the  selling-expense  ratio 
(that  is,  the  percentage  of  total  dollar  sales  represented  by  total 
selling  expense).  It  is  the  selling-expense  ratio  that  indicates  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  revenues  from  the  selling  operation  and  the  costs 
of  the  selling  operation.  Properly  used,  this  ratio  can  be  an  extremely 
valuable  tool  in  the  field  sales  manager's  efforts  to  refine  his  sales 
strategy  and  tactics.  Familiarity  with  its  use  can  give  the  field  sales 
manager  a  touch  of  that  financial  orientation  which  is  the  hallmark 
of  the  top  management  executive  and  is  all  too  seldom  found  in  the 
sales  department.  The  only  trouble  with  this  expense  ratio  figure,  as 
normally  prepared  by  the  controller's  department,  is  that  it  is  for 
the  district  or  region  as  a  whole;  it  is  up  to  the  field  sales  manager 
to  dig  beneath  the  total. 

The  other  basic  data  which  the  field  sales  manager  will  need  are 
the  payroll  and  expense-account  figures  for  each  of  his  salesmen  and 
for  himself.  Other  cost  items,  such  as  sales  office  rent,  telephone  ex- 
pense, and  the  like,  are  usually  itemized  on  the  monthly  selling- 
expense  report.  In  short,  the  field  sales  manager  has  a  good  supply 
of  significant  cost  data  at  his  disposal,  if  he  will  only  use  them. 


A  CASE  HISTORY 

The  following  is  a  step-by-step  account  of  the  simple  yet  effec- 
tive method  of  analysis  used  in  one  sales  district  to  bring  to  light 
some  of  the  important  expense  facts  in  the  selling  operation.  Although 
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the  case  cited  happens  to  involve  the  sale  of  goods  to  industry  rather 
than  to  the  consumer,  the  steps  taken  are  applicable  to  both  types 
of  selling. 

Step  1:  Establishing  Useful  Account  Categories 

The  analysis  of  sales  by  account  involves  something  more  than 
the  mere  size  of  accounts;  types  of  accounts  can  also  be  significant. 
A  little  thought  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  useful  account  cate- 
gories at  the  very  beginning  can  save  the  manager  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  paperwork  later  on. 

In  the  case  in  question,  the  district  manager  established  five  cate- 
gories of  accounts,  as  follows: 

a.  The  top  three  accounts.  These  were  so  large  that  the  district 
manager  believed  they  might  distort  the  results  of  his  analysis 
unless  they  were  segregated. 

b.  Other  large  accounts.  In  this  category  the  manager  placed  all 
accounts  (other  than  the  top  three)  buying  more  than  $6,000 
a  year  of  the  product  in  question  from  all  suppliers.1 

c.  Small  accounts.  In  this  category  the  manager  placed  all  ac- 
counts buying  less  than  $6,000  a  year  of  the  product  in 
question  from  all  suppliers. 

d.  Railroad  accounts.  Accounts  in  this  industry  received  con- 
siderable special  attention  from  sales  department  personnel 
outside  the  district. 

e.  Distributors.  This  category  included  all  accounts  reselling  the 
products  to  users,  as  distinguished  from  the  first  four  cate- 
gories, which  included  only  direct-to-user  accounts. 

Step  2:  Compiling  Sales  by  Account  Category 

The  annual  sales  volume  of  each  account  was  listed  under  the 
appropriate  category  and  each  category  totaled.  (Annual  data  were 
used  to  eliminate  seasonal  fluctuations  and  minimize  random  fluctu- 

1  There  is  nothing  magical  about  this  figure  of  $6,000.  It  had  been  in  use  in  the 
district  manager's  company  for  some  time  as  a  dividing  line  between  large  accounts, 
which  represented  about  80  per  cent  of  the  business,  and  small  accounts.  Other 
dividing  lines  may  be  equally  valid  and  useful  in  other  companies. 
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ations.)  To  simplify  the  clerical  task,  the  figures  were  assembled  by 
sales  territory. 

Table  1  shows  the  compilation  for  the  district  as  a  whole. 

TABLE   1 

Account  category  Sales  %  of  total 

Top  three  accounts   $1,680,000                   22 

Other  large  accounts  3,520,000                   45 

Small  accounts   681,000                      9 

Railroad  accounts  436,000                     6 

Distributors 1,368,000                    18 

total  $7,685,000  "lOO 

Step  3:  Sorting  Calls  by  Account  Category 

The  next  important  statistic  of  the  selling  operation  is  the  sales 
call.  The  most  comprehensive  measure  of  selling  effort,  the  sales  call 
relates  salesmen  and  their  selling  costs  to  accounts  and  their  sales 
volume. 

The  district  manager  sorted  calls  by  account  category  and  by 
type  of  call — that  is,  according  to  whether  calls  were  made  by  sales, 
engineering,  distributor  specialist,  or  managerial  personnel.  Table  2 
shows  his  figures  for  the  year  as  a  whole. 

TABLE   2 

Number  of  calls  Total 


Account  category  Sales  Engrg.  Distr.spec.  Mgrl.  No.  % 

Top  three  accounts  47  455  —            18  520  6 

Other  large  accounts 2,682  1,176  4           148  4,010  48 

Small  accounts  2,308  758  23             52  3,141  37 

Railroad  accounts  17  152  —              7  176  2 

Distributors  324  167  100            22  613  7 


total  5,378  2,708  127  247  8,460  100 

A  comparison  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  calls  (Table  2) 
with  the  percentage  distribution  of  sales  (Table  1 )  revealed  that 
small  accounts,  which  represented  9  per  cent  of  sales,  received  37 
per  cent  of  the  calls.  This  fact  was  noted  for  future  consideration, 
and  the  manager  proceeded  with  the  analysis. 
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Step  4:  Classifying  Expense  Items 

Since  the  immediate  objective  was  to  measure  selling  expense  by 
account  category,  expenses  for  the  year  were  reviewed.  Three  broad 
expense  classifications  were  apparent:  payroll  (salaries,  commissions, 
and  employee  benefits) ;  travel  (automobile  costs,  auto  insurance  costs, 
and  the  costs  of  meals,  lodging,  and  entertainment);  and  other 
expenses  (rent,  telephone,  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  office 
equipment,  and  related  miscellaneous  items).  The  consolidated  selling 
expense  of  the  district  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

Expense  classification  Expense  % 

Payroll   $264,589  72 

Travel    40,396  11 

Other    60,840  17 

total  $365,825  "lOO 

By  dividing  the  total  expense  figure  of  $365,825  by  the  total  sales 
figure  of  $7,685,000  (Table  1),  the  manager  arrived  at  a  selling- 
expense  ratio  of  4.8  per  cent.  Note  that  payroll  and  travel  expense, 
both  of  which  are  directly  related  to  individual  selling  activity,  con- 
stitute about  five-sixths  of  the  district's  total  expense  for  the  year's 
operation. 

Step  5:  Applying  Expense  Classifications  to  Sales  Functions 

At  this  point  a  plan  was  devised  for  applying  the  expense  classi- 
fications to  the  various  sales  functions  and  then  to  the  account  cate- 
gories in  as  realistic  a  manner  as  possible  but  without  any  pretense 
of  last-dollar  accuracy.  In  other  words,  the  plan  was  kept  both  sim- 
ple and  sensible. 

The  two  major  functional  activities  considered  were: 

a.  Selling  (outside  call  activity  and  its  supervision). 

b.  Office  sales  support   (order  writing,  sales  correspondence, 
record-keeping,  etc.). 

The  two  basic  types  of  costs  considered  were: 
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a.  Direct    (outside:   salesmen,  engineers,  distributor  specialist; 
inside:  office  staff). 

b.  Indirect  (manager,  assistant  managers,  and  their  assistants). 

And  the  two  bases  used  for  allocating  selling  expenses  to  accounts 
were: 

a.  Number  of  calls. 

b.  Number  of  invoices. 

All  of  these  considerations  were  combined  to  form  the  over-all  plan 
shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4 

Type  of  Expense  Functional  activity 

cost  classification  Selling  Office  sales  support 

Payroll $  $ 

Direct  Travel   (none) 

Other  

Subtotal  $  $~~ 

Payroll $  $ 

Indirect  Travel   (none)  (none) 

Other  

Subtotal  $~~  $~~ 

total $  $ 

t        t 

Distribute  to  Distribute  to 

account  account 

categories  categories 

on  the  basis  on  the  basis 

of  number  of  number 

of  calls.  of  invoices. 


Going  one  step  further,  the  district  manager  subdivided  the  func- 
tional activity  of  selling  by  type  of  call  (sales,  engineering,  distribu- 
tor specialist,  or  managerial)  and  segregated  the  expenses  associated 
with  each  type  of  call.  Managerial  selling  expense  was  divided  into 
managerial  call  expense  and  supervisory  expense  by  adding  up  the 
amount  of  time  spent  by  the  manager  and  his  assistants  in  making 
calls  and  comparing  this  figure  with  the  total  amount  of  time  spent 
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by  these  men  on  the  job.  By  applying  these  proportions  to  their 
total  selling  expense,  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  meas- 
ure of  managerial  call  expense  and  supervisory  expense. 


Step  6:  Assembling  Expense  Data 

By  assembling  the  expense  data  according  to  the  plan  described 
in  step  5,  the  manager  arrived  at  the  selling-cost  breakdown  shown 
in  Table  5. 


TABLE   5 

Functional  activity 

Type  of             Expense            Selling Office  sales 

cost             classification              Sales        Engrg.    Distr.spec.    Mgrl.  support 

Payroll    $  60,678      $  66,918      $  5,850      $  6,303  $  64,350 

Direct     Travel  14,344         16,618         3,350         6,084  — 

Other    —               —              —             -—  50,932 

Subtotal    $  75,022      $  83,536      $  9,200      $12,387  $115,282 


Payroll    $  33,453      $  19,563      $  6,798      $     676  * 

Indirect   Travel   —  —  —  —  — 

Other    1,975  7,479  264  190  — 

Subtotal    $  35,428      $  27,042      $  7,062      $     866      $        — 

total  $110,450      $110,578      $16,262      $13,253      $115,282 

*  Office  manager  included  above.  Although  no  portion  of  the  district  manager's  ex- 
pense was  allocated  to  office  sales  support  in  this  analysis,  a  subsequent  analysis  in 
which  such  an  allocation  was  made  showed  almost  identical  end  results.  This  supports 
the  author's  contention  that  a  simple  assembly  of  expense  data,  as  long  as  it  realistically 
reflects  the  major  elements  of  the  sales  operation,  will  yield  measures  every  bit  as  valid 
as  those  derived  from  a  more  elaborate  system. 


As  indicated  in  step  5,  managerial  selling  expense  was  divided  into 
managerial  call  expense  and  supervisory  expense;  a  similar  division 
was  made  of  the  distributor  specialist's  expense.  The  total  supervi- 
sory expense  was  then  broken  up  and  allocated  to  various  types  of 
calls  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  organization  chart  and  of  the 
amount  of  time  spent  by  the  manager  and  his  assistants  in  supervising 
the  various  types  of  personnel. 
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Step  7:  Distributing  Expenses  to  Account  Categories 

Once  the  expenses  associated  with  selling  activity  were  broken 
down  by  type  of  call,  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  distribute  them  to 
each  of  the  five  account  categories  through  the  use  of  the  call  sta- 
tistics shown  in  Table  2.  The  expenses  associated  with  office  sales 
support,  however,  required  a  different  kind  of  treatment — one  better 
suited  to  the  allocation  of  office  paperwork  costs.  The  number  of 
invoices  handled  was  chosen  as  a  basis  for  such  allocation.2 

A  check  of  several  months  of  invoices  showed  that  small  accounts 
averaged  15  invoices  per  account  per  year,  railroad  accounts  56,  dis- 
tributors 310,  and  "other  large  accounts"  105.  For  the  top  three  ac- 
counts, the  "other  large  account"  invoice  load  was  rather  arbitrarily 
doubled  to  210  in  recognition  of  these  accounts'  greater  frequency 
of  ordering. 

Table  6  shows  how  selling  expenses  were  distributed  to  account 
categories. 

Step  8:  Determining  Expense  Ratios  by  Account  Category 

The  fact-finding  expedition  was  nearing  its  goal.  From  the  ex- 
pense data  in  Table  6  and  the  sales  data  in  Table  1  the  district 
manager  determined  the  ratio  of  selling  expense  to  sales  for  each  ac- 
count category,  as  shown  in  Table  7. 

For  the  first  time  the  manager  was  able  to  see  how  his  district's 
selling-expense  ratio  of  4.8  per  cent  broke  down  into  widely  varying 
ratios  by  account  categories,  from  1.3  to  16.4  per  cent.  Indeed,  he 
could  further  assume  that  the  16.4  per  cent  ratio  for  the  small-account 
category  could  likewise  be  broken  down  into  widely  varying  indi- 
vidual-account ratios. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  the  manager  relied  heavily  upon  his 
own  judgment  and  knowledge  of  the  district  sales  operation.  In  the 
first  place,  he  realized  that  no  compilation  of  sales  and  call  statis- 
tics is  likely  to  be  free  of  all  error;  in  the  second  place,  he  knew 
that  no  method  of  allocating  costs  to  accounts  is  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  obvious,  for  example,  that  calls  on  small  accounts  did 

2  If  data  on  invoices  are  not  available,  the  number  of  orders  handled  will  prove 
equally  useful. 
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TABLE   7 

Account  category  Sales  Expense       Ratio  (%) 

Top  three  accounts  $1,680,000  $  21,652          1.3 

Other  large  accounts  3,520,000  172,687          4.9 

Small  accounts  681,000  111,752  16.4 

Railroad  accounts  436,000  12,658          2.9(+)* 

Distributors    1,368,000  47,076          3.4 

total  $7,685,000        $365,825  4.8  (Avg.) 

*  The  plus  sign  indicates  that  inclusion  of  the  expenses  of  personnel  outside  the 
district  covering  these  accounts  would  raise  the  ratio  somewhat. 

not,  on  the  average,  consume  as  much  time  as  calls  on  large  accounts. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  small  accounts  were  "small"  only  in  terms  of 
their  purchases  of  his  particular  line  of  products;  actually,  many  of 
these  accounts  were  sizable  plants  with  substantial  purchasing  opera- 
tions, which  meant  that  the  waiting  time  for  accounts  in  the  "small" 
category  might  not  be  very  different  from  the  waiting  time  for  ac- 
counts in  the  "large"  category.  Furthermore,  as  the  manager  was 
well  aware,  travel  time  consumes  a  substantial  portion  of  the  sales- 
man's day;  small  accounts  usually  involve  more  travel  because  they 
are  more  widely  dispersed  than  large  accounts,  which  tend  to  cluster 
in  industrial  areas. 

In  short,  the  district  manager  was  aware  of  the  limitations  as  well 
as  the  usefulness  of  calls  as  a  basis  for  allocating  salesmen's  expenses 
to  accounts,  but  through  the  exercise  of  informed  judgment  he  was 
able  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  results. 

Step  9:  Analyzing  the  Figures 

Another  illustration  of  the  importance  of  knowledge  of  his  sales 
operation  to  the  district  manager  has  to  do  with  the  number  of  calls 
made  on  small  accounts.  Since  some  of  these  calls  (a  distinct  minor- 

TABLE   8 

Type  of  call  Avg.  no.  of  calls  per  man 

Sales     4  calls  per  day 

Engineering    3  calls  per  2  days 

Distributor  specialist  1  call  per  2  days 

Managerial      1  call  per  2  days 
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ity)  were  for  purposes  of  developing  future  business,  a  portion  of 
their  cost  could  be  considered  a  valid  district  "R&D"  expenditure. 
To  highlight  the  cost  information  developed  on  these  small  ac- 
counts, the  district  manager  prepared  a  simple  bar  graph,  as  follows: 

ACCOUntS:     HMIMHIHHMMHHnmM    72% 

Calls:  -_-^_— — -— —  43% 

Expense:  mmhmhbi  31% 

Sales: 
Market: 

Although  some  of  the  "R&D"  effort  expended  on  small  accounts  would 
ultimately  reach  the  payoff  stage  and  increase  the  4  per  cent  of  mar- 
ket figure  (the  only  figure  in  this  case  history,  incidentally,  which 
was  based  on  data  from  outside  the  district),  there  was  no  question 
that,  on  the  whole,  small  accounts  consumed  far  too  much  of  the 
sales  force's  time. 

Table  8  shows  the  average  number  of  calls  made  per  man  in 
each  call- type  category:  sales,  engineering,  distributor  specialist,  and 
managerial.  On  the  basis  of  a  2  20- working-day  year,  this  table  indi- 
cates an  average  salesman's  "call  capacity"  of  880  calls  per  year  and 
an  average  engineer's  call  capacity  of  330  calls  per  year.  Referring 
back  to  Table  2,  the  manager  found  that  small  accounts  received 
2,308  sales  calls  and  758  engineering  calls:  the  equivalent  of  two  and 
a  half  salesmen's  work  years  and  more  than  two  engineers'  work 
years!  Thus  it  was  clear  to  the  district  manager  that,  by  decreasing 
the  attention  given  to  small  accounts  by  50  per  cent,  he  could  in 
effect  add  another  salesman  and  another  engineer  to  his  staff. 

But,  split  up  as  they  were  between  half  a  dozen  sales  territories, 
could  these  two  "found"  men  be  more  advantageously  employed? 
There  obviously  had  to  be  a  better  answer  than  simply  "Don't  call 
on  small  accounts."  A  reduction  in  the  selling-expense  ratio  on  small 
accounts,  after  all,  might  mean  nothing  more  than  an  increase  in  the 
selling-expense  ratio  on  large  accounts.  Further  analysis  disclosed  the 
rounded  figures  shown  in  Table  9. 

The  average  cost  to  handle  one  account  included  office  sales  sup- 
port costs  as  well  as  call  costs,  but  the  call  costs  were  impressive 
by  themselves,  as  witness  Table  10,  in  which  the  total  cost  per  call 


Calls 

Avg.  cost 

per 

to  handle 

Sales  per  call 

acct. 

one  acct. 

$3,200 

173 

$7,200 

890 

13 

575 

220 

3 

115 

2,480 

3 

230 

2,230 

19 

1,470 
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TABLE  9 


Account  category  Sales  per  acct. 

Top  three  accounts $560,000 

Other  large  accounts 11,800 

Small  accounts  700 

Railroad  accounts 7,900 

Distributors  42,800 


includes  the  indirect  or  supervisory  cost.  These  figures  emphasized 
the  importance  of  channeling  the  selling  effort  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. Calls  were  costly,  and  (assuming  a  direct  cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionship between  calls  and  sales)  calls  on  large  accounts  brought  in 
at  least  four  times  as  much  business  as  calls  on  small  accounts  (Table 
9).  Unless  calls  on  large  accounts  had  reached  the  saturation  point 
— which  was  very  unlikely — it  was  logical  to  assume  that  greater 
sales  productivity  would  result  from  deliberately  devoting  more  sell- 
ing effort  to  the  large  accounts. 

To  check  this  assumption  further,  the  district  manager  analyzed 
the  large  accounts  in  some  detail  (Table  11).  When  the  large  ac- 
counts were  ranked  by  sales  volume  and  their  sales  per  account,  calls 
per  account,  and  selling-expense  ratios  compared,  it  was  clear  that  the 
selling-expense  ratio  decreased  as  the  size  of  the  account  increased, 
despite  the  increase  in  the  number  of  calls.  It  was  also  evident  that 
a  "breakthrough  point"  at  which  increased  call  effort  began  to  pay 
off  occurred  somewhere  between  5  and  1 1  calls  per  account. 

This  started  the  manager  on  a  little  scratch-pad  figuring.  In  the 
past,  a  90-day  call  frequency  (four  calls  a  year)  had  been  regarded 
as  the  minimum  desirable  selling  effort  if  an  account  was  considered 
to  be  worth  calling  on  at  all.  In  terms  of  call  costs  and  office  sales 

TABLE   10 

Cost  per  call 
Type  of  call  Direct  Total 

Sales $13.95  $20.51 

Engineering   30.85  40.72 

Distributor  specialist  72.44  104.31 

Managerial   50.15  53.66 
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TABLE   11 

Account  category  Sales  per  acct.  Calls  per  acct.     Ratio  (%) 

Top  three  accounts $560,000  173  1.3 

Next  18  large  accounts    189,000  80  1.9 

Next  28  large  accounts    34,000  33  4.1 

Next  201  large  accounts    5,600  11  8.6 

Next  52  large  accounts    —  5  — 

Last  10  large  accounts*    —  6  — 

*  These  were  not  "accounts"  in  the  sense  that  the  other  302  were  but  home  office 
points  of  call  whose  using  points  were  located  outside  the  sales  district.  The  district 
sales  effort  here  was  simply  a  part  of  the  over-all  team  effort  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

support  costs,  this  amount  of  activity  could  be  costed  at  $150  a  year, 
as  shown  in  Table  12. 

By  applying  the  district's  selling-expense  ratio  (rounded  to  5  per 
cent),  the  manager  determined  that  $3,000  of  sales  would  be  neces- 
sary to  support  this  amount  of  selling  effort.  If  the  total  available 
business  of  the  account  were  $3,000,  however,  the  district  would  have 
to  enjoy  a  100  per  cent  share  of  this  particular  account's  business 
— and,  since  split  purchasing  was  common  among  accounts  of  this 
size,  the  likelihood  of  enjoying  a  100  per  cent  share  of  such  an  ac- 
count's business  was  small  indeed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
available  business  of  this  account  were  $6,000,  then,  with  $3,000  of 
sales,  the  district  would  have  to  enjoy  a  50  per  cent  share  of  the 
business,  which,  with  an  account  of  this  size,  was  even  more  un- 
likely. On  the  basis  of  some  market  research  reports  he  had,  the 
manager  decided  that  he  could  estimate  his  share  of  the  large  accounts' 
business  in  general  at  20  per  cent.  This  meant  that  the  $3,000  of  sales 
necessary  to  support  four  calls  a  year  would  come  from  an  account 
worth  about  $15,000  on  the  average. 

The  manager  looked  back  at  the  figures  on  "other  large  accounts" 
in  Table  9.  They  showed  that  accounts  in  this  category  averaged 
$11,800  in  sales,  with  13  calls  made,  for  a  ratio  (see  Table  7)  of 

TABLE   12 

3  sales  calls  (@  $20  per  call)  $  60 

1  engrg.  call  (@  $40  per  call)  40 

100 
Office  sales  support  (approx.)  50 

Total  cost  to  handle  account $150 
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4.9  per  cent.  The  cost  of  these  13  calls  (nine  sales,  three  engineering, 
and  one  managerial),  plus  related  office  sales  support  expense, 
amounted  to  $575.  Assuming  a  20  per  cent  share  of  the  business,  the 
average  large  account  which  yielded  $1 1,800  in  sales  was  worth  about 
$59,000  in  total  available  business. 

Returning  to  his  call-frequency  calculations,  the  manager  calcu- 
lated that  a  60-day  call  frequency  (six  calls  per  year,  and  closer  to  the 
"breakthrough  point"  in  Table  11),  which  would  involve  four  sales 
calls  and  two  engineering  calls,  would,  with  office  sales  support,  cost 
about  $250.  To  achieve  a  selling-expense  ratio  of  5  per  cent,  $5,000 
of  sales  would  be  needed.  Assuming  a  20  per  cent  share  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  account  would  have  to  be  worth  $25,000. 

This,  of  course,  is  another  way  of  saying  that  a  large  account 
could  stand  more  calls,  and  that,  on  the  reasonable  assumption  that 
the  large  accounts  as  a  category  were  not  saturated  with  calls,  the 
manager  could  expect  increased  business  as  a  result  of  directing  more 
selling  effort  at  these  large  accounts — specifically,  at  those  accounts 
near  and  beyond  $25,000  in  over-all  available  business.  The  small  ac- 
counts would  receive  less  effort  or  be  transferred  to  distributors. 

Thus,  the  basic  objective  of  the  district  manager's  study  was 
achieved.  He  had  found  a  way  to  get  more  business  at  a  profit — a 
way  to  increase  sales  volume  without  commensurately  increasing  sell- 
ing effort  and  expense — not  by  pressuring  his  men  to  make  more 
calls  but  by  showing  them  how  to  make  more  effective  calls  by  aim- 
ing at  larger  and  better-selected  targets  with  a  greater  concentration 
of  effort  and  a  higher  degree  of  planning. 


As  this  case  history  demonstrates,  a  field  sales  manager  can  find  in 
the  accounting  data  at  his  disposal,  no  matter  how  simple  his  method 
of  analysis,  new  insights  into  the  selling  operation  and  a  keener  aware- 
ness of  the  relationship  between  the  selling-expense  dollars  paid  out 
and  the  sales  dollars  brought  back  in  return.  By  no  means  does  he  have 
to  be  an  accountant  to  perform  such  an  analysis;  the  experience  he  has 
had  in  preparing  his  own  annual  income-tax  reports  will  more  than 
suffice.  The  important  ingredient  is  his  own  knowledge  of  his  sales 
operation,  for  this  is  what  he  will  need  to  interpret  his  figures  in  such 
a  way  as  to  arrive  at  sound  judgments  leading  to  improved  sales  strat- 
egy and  tactics. 


PART   THREE 


Leadership 


Maintaining  and  enhancing  co-operation  is  the  prime 
function  of  leadership.  Discrepancies  between  individual 
and  organizational  goals  must  be  reconciled.  Members 
must  also  secure  reasonable  satisfactions  in  return  for 
their  contributions  to  the  organization.  The  leader  not 
only  maintains  the  conditions  for  co-operation  but  in- 
spires members  with  team  spirit  and  helps  them  move 
forward  to  the  goal. 

Mary  Cushing  Niles:  The  Essence  of  Management 


A  leader  is  best 

When  people  barely  know  that  he  exists, 

Not  so  good  when  people  acclaim  him, 

Worst  when  they  despise  him. 

Tail  to  honor  people, 

They  fail  to  honor  you;' 

But  of  a  good  leader,  who  talks  little, 

When  his  work  is  done,  his  aim  fulfilled, 

They  will  all  say,  'We  did  this  ourselves.' 

Laotzu,  from  The  Way  of  Life  According  to  Laotzu: 
An  American  Version  by  Witter  Bynner 


SAMUEL    N.    STEVENS 


The  Field  Sales  Manager 
As  a  Leader 


1  he  dynamics  of  modern  marketing  are  forcing 
marketing  management  to  take  a  new  and  closer  look  at  the  role  of 
the  field  sales  manager.  As  the  need  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
field  sales  force  with  those  of  an  ever-increasing  number  and  variety 
of  marketing  specialists  becomes  more  urgent,  the  need  for  leadership 
in  the  field  becomes  more  apparent.  Indeed,  leadership  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  and  accepted  as  the  definitive  junction  of  field  sales 
management  under  the  modern  marketing  concept. 

Leadership  and  the  Marketing  Program 

The  effective  planning  and  execution  of  corporate  marketing 
programs  and  strategies  requires  the  creative  integration  of  market 
research,  product  planning,  advertising,  sales  promotion,  public  re- 
lations, and  field  sales  operations.  As  a  member  of  the  marketing 


The  author,  Samuel  N.  Stevens,  is  President  of  Stevens,  Thurow  and  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois.  He  is  also  currently  serving  as  a  Director  of  The 
Pillsbury  Company  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Air  Training 
Command  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  Dr.  Stevens  was  President  of 
Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  from  1940  to  1954,  and  has  served  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  City  of  Chicago  in  various  capacities.  His  published  writings 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in  the  fields  of  industrial  psychology,  personnel 
administration,  and  management. 
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team,  the  field  sales  manager  can  be  operationally  effective  only  to 
the  extent  that  he  is  able  to  interpret  to  his  men,  who  must  carry 
on  the  competitive  struggle  in  the  marketplace,  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  over-all  pattern  that  is  the  company's  marketing  pro- 
gram, and  of  each  element  in  that  pattern.  Specifically,  this  means 
that  the  field  sales  manager  must  understand  and  be  able  to  com- 
municate to  his  men  how  each  of  the  functional  tools  of  marketing 
increases  their  salespower  at  the  point  of  customer  contact.  It  also 
means  that  the  field  sales  manager  must  understand  and  be  able  to 
communicate  to  the  technical  specialists  in  the  marketing  department 
how  their  various  activities  can  enhance  or  detract  from  the  effec- 
tiveness of  his  salesmen. 

Because  so  much  of  modern  marketing  involves  specialized  busi- 
ness disciplines  and  technologies,  many  field  sales  managers  find 
themselves  at  a  loss  when  they  attempt  to  bring  the  realism  of  field 
sales  effort  to  bear  on  marketing  plans  and  programs.  There  is  an 
imperative  need  for  today's  field  sales  manager  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  modern  marketing  innovations.  Unless  he  develops  quickly 
true  professional  stature  as  a  member  of  the  marketing  team,  he  will 
find  himself  progressively  outclassed  by  the  technical  marketing  spe- 
cialists and  ultimately  forced  by  pressures  beyond  his  control  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  effective  instrumentation  in  the  field 
of  marketing  programs  which  he  cannot  manage. 

Leadership  and  Salesman  Selection 

If  the  field  sales  manager  has  been  effective  in  the  exercise  of 
leadership  at  the  planning  and  programing  level,  he  has  performed 
an  important  task,  but  he  has  only  begun  to  accomplish  his  essential 
mission.  In  modern  marketing  situations,  the  field  sales  manager  must 
concern  himself  with  new  concepts  of  training,  new  patterns  of  ad- 
ministration, new  problems  of  motivation.  As  a  leader  of  men,  he 
must  re-evaluate  his  ideas  and  convictions  regarding  the  kind  of  men 
who  will  succeed  in  sales  jobs,  the  kind  of  training  these  men  should 
have,  and  the  kind  of  direction  and  supervision  they  will  require. 

The  old  "manpower"  approach  to  salesman  selection,  which  was 
based  on  the  theory  that  "if  you've  got  enough  salesmen  calling  on 
enough  customers,  you'll  get  enough  business,"  is  completely  inade- 
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quate  for  today's  competitive  markets.  The  modern  field  sales  man- 
ager must  employ  the  minimum  number  of  men  required  to  maintain 
a  profitable  volume  of  business  or  to  expand  his  company's  share  of 
the  market.  Emphasis,  therefore,  is  being  placed  on  the  selection  of 
the  right  men — that  is  to  say,  of  those  men  who  can  most  profitably 
be  trained  to  meet  the  company's  specific  marketing  objectives. 

Most  sales  managers  have  come  to  recognize  that  only  the  use  of 
the  most  advanced  selection  techniques,  in  combination  with  tradi- 
tional methods  of  evaluation,  can  produce  a  sales  force  equal  to  the 
challenge  of  selling  in  today's  markets.  Fortunately,  so  much  work 
has  been  done  in  this  field,  and  so  many  effective  selection  procedures 
have  been  developed,  that  even  those  managers  whose  sales  organi- 
zations are  quite  small  can  economically  afford  to  use  these  advanced 
techniques. 

In  short,  one  of  the  measures  of  the  intellectual  leadership  of 
today's  field  sales  manager  is  the  skill  with  which  he  uses  modern 
personnel  methods  to  select  his  men. 

Leadership  and  Training 

The  complaint  is  frequently  made  that  too  much  time,  effort,  and 
money  have  been  and  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  men 
who  are  not  well  suited  to  the  business  of  selling,  and  the  relatively 
high  rate  of  turnover  in  most  contemporary  sales  organizations  would 
seem  to  support  this  criticism.  Certainly  it  does  not  make  very  good 
sense  to  spend  great  sums  of  money  for  the  training  of  men  who  do 
not  have  the  gifts  or  the  motivation  required  to  become  successful 
salesmen.  It  is  neither  economically  nor  psychologically  sound  to  ex- 
pect sales  training  to  compensate  for  a  basic  lack  of  sales  aptitude  and 
ability. 

Enlightened  sales  management  today  recognizes  the  need  for  prod- 
uct knowledge,  and  training  programs  which  can  effectively  develop 
such  knowledge  are  not  difficult  to  structure.  There  is,  however,  a 
larger  problem  attracting  the  attention  and  challenging  the  intellec- 
tual resources  of  the  modern  sales  manager:  Stated  quite  simply,  it  is 
hoiv  to  motivate  the  individual  salesman  to  sell. 

Many  salesmen  who  have  adequate  product  knowledge  and  a 
sound  theoretical  grasp  of  good  sales  techniques  lack  the  will  to  make 
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their  selling  efforts  creative  and  effective.  Training  programs  which 
can  effectively  develop  those  habits  and  attitudes  which  release  the 
energies  of  salesmen  are  difficult  to  structure  and  harder  still  to  ad- 
minister. In  fact,  while  it  is  possible  to  teach  the  basic  principles  and 
techniques  of  motivation,  motivation  itself  results  only  when  these 
principles  and  techniques  are  creatively  employed  in  supervision.  The 
motivation  of  a  salesman  can  never  be  understood  except  in  the  con- 
text of  his  own  very  personal  needs  and  desires;  his  attitudes  toward 
and  relations  with  his  manager,  other  members  of  the  sales  force, 
and  the  company  as  a  whole;  and  the  specific  goals  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  which  he  is  willing  to  expend  the  utmost  personal  effort. 

Leadership  and  Motivation 

Men  are  motivated  by  a  number  of  deep  biological  and  psycho- 
logical needs.  The  satisfaction  of  these  needs  results  in  a  creative 
release  of  energy.  The  inhibition  of  these  needs  or  the  frustration  of 
attempts  to  satisfy  them  produces  a  blocking  of  energy  and  a  state 
of  maladjustment  which  may  be  both  psychological  and  physiologi- 
cal. 

Like  many  lower  forms  of  animal  life,  man  is  impelled  by  certain 
strong  drives  associated  with  food,  sleep,  shelter,  sexual  gratification, 
and  survival.  These  drives  cannot  be  ignored,  and  they  must  have 
some  degree  of  satisfaction  before  energy  becomes  available  for  ac- 
tions which  are  motivated  by  forces  other  than  biological  necessity. 
It  would  be  folly,  for  example,  to  employ  a  man  on  a  deferred- 
compensation  basis  who  lacks  sufficient  means  to  meet  his  minimal 
requirements  for  food  and  shelter.  And  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to 
employ  a  salesman,  no  matter  how  gifted  he  may  be,  if  the  maximum 
compensation  he  could  derive  from  satisfactory  performance  in  the 
job  would  not  be  sufficient  for  him  to  meet  his  socially  incurred  ob- 
ligation to  provide  food,  shelter,  and  security  for  his  family. 

When  the  sales  job  or  the  sales  environment  does  not  provide 
the  general  conditions  necessary  for  the  minimal  satisfaction  of  these 
basic  needs,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  furnish  the  essential  condi- 
tions for  high-level  activity  directed  toward  more  social  or  more 
psychological  goals.  In  some  companies,  however,  the  sales  environ- 
ment has  been  structured  in  such  a  way,  and  such  methods  of  com- 
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pensation  are  used,  as  to  suggest  that  only  the  biological  needs  of 
men  are  recognized  by  sales  management  as  mainsprings  of  human 
action. 

More  enlightened  sales  managers,  of  course,  have  always  recog- 
nized that  men  have  certain  distinctly  human  motivations  which, 
when  properly  satisfied,  are  also  great  sources  of  creative  energy:  I 
mean  such  forces  as  the  desire  for  self-realization  and  a  sense  of 
egoistic  well-being;  the  desire  to  find  security  by  belonging  to  a 
group  and  achieving  a  satisfactory  indentification  with  it;  and  the 
strong  desire  for  life  to  be  meaningful,  rational,  and  progressively 
more  organized.  In  other  words,  men  have  a  need  to  experience  the 
power  of  self-attainment,  the  security  of  community,  and  the  ra- 
tional meaningfulness  of  life. 

Training  methods  and  supervisory  techniques  which  fail  to  make 
these  distinctly  human  needs  matters  of  major  concern  are  unlikely 
to  produce  the  best  results.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  field  sales 
managers  who  would  be  effective  leaders  understand  the  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  human  motivation  and  recognize  the  way  in  which 
creative  leadership  functions  to  release  men's  energies  and  direct  them 
toward  mutually  desirable  goals. 

The  Effects  of  Leadership 

Leadership  is  not  something  with  which  men  are  born  but  some- 
thing that  is  attained.  To  attain  a  level  of  effective  leadership,  a  mana- 
ger must  be  able  to  do  three  things  very  well: 

1.  He  must  be  able,  through  the  work  opportunities  which  he 
provides,  to  satisfy  directly  one  or  more  of  those  disctinctly 
human  needs  described  above. 

2.  He  must  be  able  to  verbalize  for  other  men  their  longings  and 
aspirations  in  a  way  which  stimulates  them  to  find  essential 
satisfaction  through  loyalty  to  himself  and  thus  to  the  organi- 
zation. 

3.  He  must  be  able  to  instill  in  men  a  sense  of  freedom  from 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  insecurity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
challenge  them  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  their  personal  needs 
through  high-level  job  performance. 
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Recognition  of  the  psychological  conditions  that  derive  from  effec- 
tive leadership  makes  it  possible  to  evaluate  managerial  performance 
in  a  new  and  somewhat  more  demanding  frame  of  reference. 

If  the  field  sales  manager  uses  his  leadership  power  effectively  to 
raise  the  individual  salesman's  level  of  aspiration  and  to  create  in  him 
the  will  to  do,  then  it  follows  as  inevitably  as  the  night  the  day  that 
the  salesman  himself  will  be  motivated  to  master  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  successful  job  performance:  He  will  become  avid  for 
such  product  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  compete  successfully; 
he  will  voluntarily  seek  guidance  in  the  planning  and  organization  of 
his  selling  activities;  and  he  will  of  his  own  accord  maintain  those 
records  which  he  finds  meaningful  and  necessary  for  the  continuous 
improvement  of  his  performance. 

The  Misuse  of  Leadership  Power 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  field  sales  managers  who  are  satis- 
fied to  use  their  leadership  powers  in  a  mechanical  and  somewhat  im- 
personal manner.  Such  men  are  likely  to  look  upon  human  beings  as 
sources  of  power  to  be  exploited.  They  will  misrepresent  a  job  and 
create  false  hopes  which  cannot  possibly  be  fulfilled,  or  they  will 
make  promises  which  they  have  no  intention  of  keeping.  While  it  is 
true  that  responsible  companies  do  not  tolerate  this  type  of  sales 
management  very  long,  it  occurs  often  enough  throughout  our  in- 
dustrial economy  to  be  one  of  the  major  causes  of  the  generally  low 
esteem  in  which  selling  is  held  as  a  profession. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  still  far  too  many  sales  managers, 
whether  in  the  field  or  in  the  home  office,  who  concern  themselves 
almost  exclusively  with  the  mechanics  of  sales  administration.  They 
emphasize  the  importance  of  rigid  adherence  to  standard  operating 
procedures.  They  carefully  train  their  men  in  product  knowledge. 
They  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  establishing  and  reviewing  sales 
routes,  call-frequency  patterns,  and  the  like.  They  constantly  scruti- 
nize and  analyze  their  salesmen's  reports.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  their  men  are  motivated  to  sell,  and  are  quick  to  get  rid  of  those 
who  do  not  live  up  to  their  expectations. 

This  type  of  leadership  provides  the  manager  himself  with  a  strong 
sense  of  security.  It  usually  produces  enough  business  to  enable  him 
to  maintain  a  satisfactory  production  record.  Indeed,  this  type  of 
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manager  is  frequently  regarded  by  top  management  as  a  good,  sound 
member  of  the  marketing  team. 

There  are  other  effects  of  this  type  of  leadership,  however,  which 
are  something  less  than  desirable.  A  field  sales  manager  who  follows 
this  approach  rarely  develops  any  successor  for  his  job  and  even  more 
rarely  succeeds  in  motivating  his  men  to  "plus"  production.  The  sales- 
men, on  their  part,  seldom  develop  any  strong  loyalty  to  such  a  man- 
ager or  to  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part:  As  soon  as  another 
sales  job  which  looks  even  the  slightest  bit  better  appears  on  the 
horizon,  they  have  no  compunctions  about  leaving  the  company. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  type  of  leadership  does  not  create 
a  sales  environment  which  is  conducive  to  the  highest  possible  level 
of  job  performance.  Men  working  under  such  a  leader  seldom  experi- 
ence in  their  work  the  power  of  self -attainment,  the  security  of  com- 
munity, or  the  rational  meaningfulness  of  life;  they  must  look  beyond 
their  work  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  deeper  needs. 

Some  time  ago  a  study  was  made  of  the  attitudes  of  a  group  of 
salesmen  who  had  voted  to  accept  unionization.  Almost  to  a  man, 
these  individuals  said  that  the  primary  reason  they  had  accepted  union 
representation  as  a  means  of  improving  their  lot  was  a  basic  lack  of 
work  satisfaction.  Since  they  weren't  getting  anything  but  money  for 
their  efforts,  they  argued,  they  might  as  well  strengthen  their  eco- 
nomic bargaining  position. 

Too  many  companies  are  content  to  have  their  field  sales  managers 
exercise  leadership  at  this  mechanical  level,  since  it  does  seem  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  economic  results  to  give  higher  management  a  feeling 
of  security.  There  is,  however,  considerable  evidence  to  suggest  that 
those  organizations  which  accept  this  standard  of  leadership  are  hav- 
ing real  difficulty  in  holding  good  men  and  maintaining  their  share  of 
the  market. 

Leadership  at  Its  Best 

Among  enlightened  managements  today  there  is  growing  recogni- 
tion that  men  are  important  as  men,  not  merely  as  nuts  and  bolts  in 
the  industrial  machine.  Where  this  recognition  is  expressed  in  con- 
crete operational  terms,  we  find  leadership  concerned  with  the 
development  of  meny  and  we  find  a  conscious  effort  being  made 
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throughout  the  organization  to  raise  the  level  of  aspiration  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  a  part  of  it. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  development  of  higher  levels 
of  aspiration  can  lead  to  increased  profitability.  In  the  sales  function 
especially  the  results  of  this  type  of  leadership  are  often  quite  dra- 
matic. When  the  field  sales  manager  seeks,  through  sound  motiva- 
tional practices,  to  raise  the  level  of  aspiration  of  his  salesmen,  he 
does  not  neglect  product  training  or  field  supervision,  but  he  does 
attempt  to  relate  himself  to  his  men  in  such  a  way  that  they  actively 
believe  that  higher  levels  of  performance  are  desirable  and  attainable. 
When  the  salesman  experiences,  through  contact  with  his  field  sales 
manager,  a  heightened  sense  of  personal  worth  and  a  greater  aware- 
ness of  personal  power,  he  will  attribute  much  of  the  satisfaction  he 
derives  from  his  work  to  the  fact  of  being  on  the  same  team  as  his 
manager.  "Plus"  production,  increased  sales  activity,  and  creative 
problem  solving  are  the  rule  where  this  type  of  salesman/manager 
relationship  exists.  Profitable  marketing  innovations  are  likely  to  be 
suggested  by  the  sales  force,  and  methods  for  increasing  the  com- 
pany's share  of  the  market  or  ideas  for  producing  more  profit  from 
each  selling-expense  dollar  will  spontaneously  develop.  It  is  the  com- 
mon experience  of  companies  and  managers  motivated  to  make  the 
most  of  their  human  assets  that  time  and  energy  invested  in  the 
humanization  of  management  produce  significant  economic  results. 

Leadership  at  its  best,  wherever  it  is  found,  is  always  character- 
ized by  an  indefinable  something  which  can  best  be  described  by  the 
single  word  "commitment."  A  truly  human  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  men  inevitably  results  in  management  techniques  and  prac- 
tices that  create  an  environment  in  which  the  individual,  even  as  he 
serves  the  interests  of  the  organization,  finds  opportunity  to  fulfill  his 
deepest  needs.  A  by-product  of  great  social  and  spiritual  significance 
emerges  from  this  process:  It  has  to  do  with  loyalty;  it  is  manifest 
in  the  way  the  individual  identifies  his  own  needs  and  aspirations 
with  the  organization's  goals  and  purposes;  it  is  evident  to  competi- 
tors in  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  pirating  good  people  away; 
it  produces  measurable  profits  in  the  form  of  reduced  turnover,  in- 
creased productivity,  the  spontaneous  generation  of  suggestions  for 
improvement,  and  better  work  performance;  it  ultimately  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  growth  of  better  men  for  better  management. 


ROBERT    P.    ALBERTS 


Motivating  Salesmen: 
Some  Personal  Observations 


What  is  a  "motive"?  What  is  "motivation"?  A  mo- 
tive is  an  inner  drive,  impulse,  need,  or  emotion  which  impels  or  in- 
cites an  individual  to  action.  Motivation,  in  the  present  context,  refers 
specifically  to  the  constructive  effort  by  which  we  as  sales  managers 
impel  or  incite  the  salesman  to  positive,  successful  action.  The  words 
"constructive"  and  "positive"  are  important  qualifiers,  for  you  can 
motivate  a  man  to  hell  as  well  as  to  heaven. 

Though  the  term  "motivation"  is  of  relatively  recent  appearance 
in  the  literature  of  sales  management,  the  action  implied  is  as  old  as 
mankind  itself.  Many  field  sales  managers,  though  completely  unaware 
of  the  principles  of  motivation,  are  highly  skilled  motivators,  instinc- 
tively sound  and  sure  in  their  handling  of  men.  Unfortunately,  not 
all  of  us  are  similarly  blessed;  fortunately,  many  of  the  principles  and 
techniques  of  motivation  can  be  learned. 

The  remarks  that  follow  are  intended  primarily  to  provoke  the 
reader  to  exploration  and  further  thought  (including,  no  doubt,  dis- 
agreement) about  what  really  is  true  and  significant  in  this  exciting 
business  of  motivating  salesmen. 


The  author,  Robert  P.  Alberts,  is  President  of  Atlas  Match  Corporation,  Dallas, 
Texas.  He  previously  served  as  General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Match  Division. 
Universal  Match  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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A  Frame  of  Reference 

In  order  to  motivate  his  salesmen  successfully,  the  field  sales  man- 
ager must,  in  my  opinion — 

1.  Know  and  understand  company  and  district  objectives. 

2.  Relate  the  salesman's  job  to  those  objectives  through  job  anal- 
ysis and  description. 

3.  Have  respect  for  the  human  personality  and  the  uniqueness  of 
each  person. 

4.  Continuously  seek  further  understanding  of  the  forces  which 
mold  us  and  the  drives  which  impel  us. 

5.  Avoid  playing  God. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  requirements,  I  am  aware  that  in 
many  organizations  information  about  company  objectives  and  prog- 
ress toward  them  is  kept  locked  in  top  management's  private  files; 
and  for  all  who  must  work  under  such  conditions,  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy. Yet  regardless  of  how  much  (or  how  little)  information 
filters  down  from  above,  the  field  sales  manager  himself  must  es- 
tablish specific  objectives  for  his  own  bailiwick  consistent  with  his 
understanding  of  the  company's  broader  objectives.  It  is  impossible 
to  measure  progress  without  some  clear  notion  of  exactly  what  one 
is  striving  toward. 

Once  determined,  these  district  or  regional  objectives — and  the  job 
analyses  and  descriptions  based  upon  them — should  be  put  into 
writing.  1  have  not  always  been  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  writ- 
ten job  analyses  and  descriptions;  but  the  older  I  get,  and  the  more 
I  learn  about  human  nature,  the  happier  I  am  to  see  the  requirements 
of  any  specific  job  reduced  to  writing.  If  written  descriptions  are  not 
provided  by  the  company,  the  field  sales  manager  must,  in  his  own 
interest,  develop  them  himself — after  first  having  performed  a  job 
analysis  for  each  of  the  men  responsible  to  him.  (This  should  not  be 
taken  to  mean  that  a  different  job  description  will  be  required  for 
each  salesman.  In  any  single  selling  operation,  the  majority  of  the 
jobs  will  be  found  to  be  quite  similar.  The  field  sales  manager  will, 
in  most  instances,  have  to  describe  no  more  than  two  or  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  jobs,  and  frequently  less.)  The  process  of  making  the 
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analysis  and  preparing  the  description  is  a  revealing  experience.  The 
field  sales  manager  will  almost  certainly  discover  that  his  salesmen 
are  not  doing  things  they  should  be  doing — and,  in  many  cases,  that 
they  are  doing  things  he  does  not  know  about. 

Without  an  objective  analysis  and  description  of  each  job,  the  field 
sales  manager  is  critically  handicapped  in  his  attempts  to  motivate  his 
men  to  develop  the  requisite  knowledge,  attitudes,  skills,  and  habits. 
There  is  no  selling  job  on  earth  that  cannot  be  so  analyzed  and  de- 
scribed. 

The  Man  in  the  Mirror 

The  establishment  of  realistic  objectives  and  sound  job  descriptions 
provides  a  frame  of  reference  within  which  the  field  sales  manager 
can  motivate  his  men  to  accomplishment.  Yet  such  a  statement  of 
goals,  however  excellently  arrived  at  and  stated,  depends  for  achieve- 
ment upon  individual  people. 

The  most  noble  intentions  are  headed  for  doom  unless  they  are 
implemented  with  understanding  and  respect  for  the  human  personal- 
ity; this,  to  me,  is  a  basic  tenet  in  motivation.  Lest  this  sound  overly 
pious  or  presumptuous,  I  hasten  to  add  that  the  only  profundity  to 
which  I  lay  claim  is  my  profound  conviction  that  it  is  an  ultimate 
truth  in  dealing  with  people. 

In  order  to  understand  others  we  must  first  understand  ourselves. 
Before  we  can  like  and  respect  others  we  must  like  and  respect  our- 
selves. Unfortunately,  understanding  ourselves  is  not  as  easy  as  it  may 
sound,  and  honestly  liking  ourselves  is  frequently  difficult.  The  truth 
about  ourselves  and  our  motives  is  sometimes  hard  to  face;  but  the 
only  way  we  can  understand  others,  the  only  way  we  can  ourselves 
grow,  is  by  diligently  seeking  self-understanding,  however  painful 
the  process.  All  of  us  are  familiar  (or  should  be)  with  the  biblical 
admonition,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thine  own  self."  This  sounds 
very  simple  on  the  surface — but  let  me  offer  a  brief  quotation  from 
Eric  Hoffer's  The  Passionate  State  of  Mind.1  This  remarkable  little 
volume  is  a  collection  of  random  thoughts  and  aphorisms  by  a  man 
who  has  looked  deep  within  himself  and  his  fellow  men  with  a  clear 

1  Eric  Hoffer,  The  Passionate  State  of  Mind  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1955). 
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and  searching  mind — and  has  come  up  with  what  I  think  are  some 
profound  insights.  To  quote,  then: 

The  remarkable  thing  is  that  we  really  love  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves. We  do  unto  others  as  we  do  unto  ourselves.  We  hate  others 
when  we  hate  ourselves.  We  are  tolerant  toward  others  when  we 
tolerate  ourselves.  We  forgive  others  when  we  forgive  ourselves. 
We  are  prone  to  sacrifice  others  when  we  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
ourselves.  It  is  not  love  of  self  but  hatred  of  self  which  is  at  the  root 
of  the  troubles  that  afflict  our  world. 

This  is  strong  medicine,  and  perhaps  something  other  than  one  would 
expect  to  find  in  a  book  on  field  sales  management.  But  knowing  and 
liking  yourself  is  the  beginning  of  knowing  and  managing  others; 
indeed,  I  would  not  put  it  too  strongly  if  I  were  to  say  it  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom. 

The  Uniqueness  of  Each  Person 

Managing  salesmen  is  a  selling  job;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  better 
performed  if  more  of  us  regarded  it  as  such  and  approached  our 
salesmen  with  the  same  respect  as  we  do  our  customers.  When  you 
are  calling  on  customers,  do  you  treat  every  Presbyterian  like  every 
other  Presbyterian,  every  Catholic  like  every  other  Catholic,  every 
Jew  like  every  other  Jew,  every  redhead  like  every  other  redhead,  or 
every  fat  man  like  every  other  fat  man?  Obviously  not.  No  one,  to 
my  knowledge,  ever  sold  anything  to  a  type;  only  individual  people 
can  sign  orders.  Similarly,  no  one  ever  motivated  a  group  of  salesmen 
as  a  single  lump  of  humanity;  people  learn  and  are  inspired  only  as 
individuals. 

If  I  make  no  other  point  in  this  discussion,  I  shall  feel  rewarded  if 
I  get  this  message  across:  In  training  and  motivating,  in  everything 
you  do  with  your  salesmen,  you  are  dealing  with  individuals.  Each  of 
these  people  is  unique,  different  from  every  other.  To  me,  this  is  the 
real  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe.  I  have  a  very  personal  re- 
ligion that  holds  that  individuals  are  worthwhile;  that  each  of  us  is 
precious;  that  each  of  us  has  within  him  a  spark  of  the  divine.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  notion  of  a  common  divinity  need  make  us  soft 
or  sloppily  sentimental  in  our  dealings  with  people;  certainly  Christ, 
personification  of  love,  was  a  realist.  In  our  infinitely  smaller  sphere 
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we  should  at  least  be  capable  of  reasonableness  in  the  face  of  reality. 
"Well,  suppose  I  buy  that,"  I  hear  the  chorus  come.  "What  has  it 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  motivating  salesmen?"  Quite  simply, 
this:  Whether  your  company's  annual  sales  are  $2  million,  $200  mil- 
lion, or  $2  billion,  they  are  the  result,  not  of  some  vague,  nebulous, 
anonymous  lump  called  the  "sales  force,"  but  of  the  efforts  of  a 
number  of  unique,  wonderful,  frequently  strange  and  aggravating, 
precious  individuals.  And  it  is  the  degree  of  success  with  which  these 
individuals  achieve  their  individual  objectives — through  proper  moti- 
vation— that  will  determine  your  success  or  failure  as  a  field  sales 
manager. 

Some  Basic  Truths 

To  paraphrase  the  familiar  maxim:  You  can  lead  a  horse  to  water, 
but  you  can't  make  him  drink — unless  he  is  thirsty.  Motivation,  highly 
simplified,  is  the  process  of  (1)  determining  that  for  which  the  indi- 
vidual emotionally  thirsts  and  (2)  selling  the  benefits  of  accomplish- 
ment in  terms  of  the  individual's  specific  needs.  These  needs  are 
usually  unspoken,  often  not  consciously  realized  by  the  salesman. 
How,  then,  can  they  be  determined? 

A  basic  truth,  whose  recognition  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  a  use- 
ful understanding  of  motivation,  is  the  fact  of  the  inherent  dualism  of 
the  human  personality.  By  this  high-sounding  phrase  I  mean  simply 
that  there  are  two  primary  aspects  to  the  human  personality:  the  in- 
stinctive, primitive  aspect  and  the  conditioned,  civilized  aspect.  The 
primitive  aspect — lustful,  selfish,  irresponsible — is  a  heritage  from 
mankind's  earliest  days.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  a 
fundamentalist  or  a  humanist,  whether  you  attribute  it  to  original  sin 
or  to  our  days  in  the  cave;  this  primitive  aspect  exists  in  each  of  us, 
buried  not  too  deeply,  concealed  not  too  well,  conditioned  by  a 
heritage  of  thousands  of  years  of  civilization  and  our  own  personal 
encounters  with  the  world  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  life. 

Unconsciously,  then,  as  a  result  of  this  conflict  within  ourselves, 
we  embody  in  our  personalities  an  almost  universal  characteristic: 
Our  self-esteem — the  idea  that  we  have  of  our  own  worth — is  very 
shaky  indeed.  In  this  regard,  Mr.  Hoffer's  book  again  provides  an 
interesting  illumination: 
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Deep  within  us  there  is  a  conviction  that  every  mother's  son  is 
better  than  we.  Our  self -righteousness  is  an  echo  of  this  conviction. 
Do  we  not  expect  others  to  be  ashamed  of  thoughts  and  deeds  which 
we  ourselves  think  and  do  without  embarrassment? 

Though  its  significance  is  considerably  wider,  I  have  quoted  this  ob- 
servation here  only  to  illustrate  something  that  I  believe  to  be  true  for 
99.9  per  cent  of  us:  Our  opinion  of  ourself  hangs  by  a  thin  thread, 
and  it  is  shaken  by  the  winds  of  every  crisis  that  confronts  us.  And 
in  this  business  of  selling  there  is  a  crisis  almost  daily. 

Thus,  we  need  continued  reassurance  of  our  worth.  Some  of  us 
have  the  inner  capacity  to  provide  this  reassurance  ourselves;  others 
of  us  must  get  it  from  our  friends,  our  associates,  our  bosses,  our 
wives — even,  indirectly,  from  our  foes. 

Four  Motivating  Forces 

From  these  basic  perceptions — that  our  personal  self-regard  is  tenu- 
ous at  best,  and  that  the  human  personality  is  a  two-sided  thing, 
capable  of  both  good  and  evil — it  is  possible  to  identify  certain  al- 
most universal  motivating  forces  which  each  of  us,  as  a  field  sales 
manager,  can  employ  constructively  in  the  development  and  motiva- 
tion of  men: 

1.  The  need  to  be  loved. 

2.  The  fear  of  disapproval  or  rejection. 

3.  The  mechanism  of  curiosity. 

4.  The  mechanism  of  identification. 

These  are  four  foundation  stones  upon  which  the  sales  manager  can 
successfully  base  his  training  and  motivating  efforts.  Let  us  briefly 
consider  their  practical  implications. 

The  need  to  be  loved.  Each  of  us  needs  to  feel  that  he  is  needed, 
approved  of,  wanted.  Each  of  us  needs  to  belong,  and  to  gather 
personal  strength  from  the  strength  of  the  group.  This  need  is  mani- 
fest in  almost  every  contact  between  humans.  We  thrive  with  affec- 
tion, respect,  and  assurance  of  our  worth.  Animals — and,  in  some 
documented  cases,  even  children — wither  and  die  of  no  demonstrable 
organic  cause  where  they  are  compelled  to  exist  in  a  vacuum  devoid 
of  love  or  affectionate  interest. 
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The  need  for  the  field  sales  manager  to  demonstrate  sincere  in- 
terest; to  give  recognition;  to  help  the  individual  become  a  part  of 
the  group — all  these  things  are  a  part  of  this  idea.  The  enlistment 
of  the  wife  and  family  in  many  companies'  incentive  programs  is  one 
implementation  of  this  principle:  The  salesman  is  moved  to  action  by 
a  need  to  win  their  approval. 

The  fear  of  disapproval  or  rejection.  Fear  is  a  powerful  motivator. 
The  miserable  role  of  the  outcast,  the  rejected  failure,  is  a  frequent 
specter  in  the  mind  of  the  salesman — a  man  whose  success  is  depend- 
ent upon  acceptance  by  others.  The  salesman  seeks  to  avoid  disap- 
proval by  conforming  to  group  standards  and  often  will  set  standards 
for  himself  which  are  higher  than  those  of  the  group.  Each  individual's 
standard  of  conduct  or  level  of  aspiration  is  conditioned  by  the  cul- 
tures or  social  strata  to  which  he  has  been  exposed.  It  is  up  to  the 
field  sales  manager  to  orient  each  of  his  salesmen  to  the  standards  of 
the  group. 

The  mechanism  of  curiosity.  This  instinctive  mechanism  is  evident 
in  almost  all  but  the  most  retarded.  Most  of  us  have  a  lifelong  desire 
to  learn  and  to  experience,  an  undeniable  impulse  to  grow.  Knowl- 
edge is  frequently  equated  with  power;  the  wise  man  has  stature  in 
nearly  all  cultures.  The  field  sales  manager  will  find  that  his  men 
actually  play  into  his  hands  through  the  human  desire  to  know.  It 
is  his  responsibility  as  a  motivator  to  see  that  they  receive  a  continuous 
flow  of  pertinent  information  about  all  aspects  of  their  job  and  their 
relationship  to  the  group,  the  company,  and  the  community.  When 
in  doubt,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  a  broad  interpretation  of 
what  is  pertinent. 

The  mechanism  of  identification.  Stated  as  relevantly  as  possible, 
this  common  phenomenon  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  many  people 
who  work  for  a  man  to  be  like  that  man;  or  what  they  think  he  is 
like;  or  what  they  think  he  wants  them  to  be  like.  They  endow  him 
with  qualities  or  attributes  which  fife  has  denied  them  or  which  they 
have  lost.  A  common  example  is  the  salesman  who  casts  his  boss  in 
the  role  of  father  (or  mother) — a  powerful  motivating  force,  but  a 
role  sometimes  hard  to  live  up  to. 
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"Junior"  and  "Senior"  Men 

Apart  from  the  situation  where  the  difference  is  one  of  title  and 
there  is  a  real  distinction  in  responsibility,  what  is  meant  by  the  terms 
"junior"  and  "senior"  salesmen?  Is  the  difference  a  matter  of  physical 
age?  And,  if  so,  do  we  differentiate  by  listing  all  of  our  salesmen's 
ages  and  drawing  the  dividing  line  by  the  mean  or  median?  Or  do  we 
make  the  distinction  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service  in  the  organiza- 
tion? Perhaps  it  is  not  a  matter  of  chronology  at  all.  Perhaps  "junior" 
and  "senior"  should  be  categorized  according  to  emotional  age  or 
state  of  mind.  Whichever  of  the  criteria  one  chooses,  I  believe  that 
the  distinction  will  be  an  artificial  one.  We  have  all  known  men  of 
60  who  have  never  grown  up;  and  we  have  known  men  of  23  or 
24  who  are  mature  beyond  their  years  and  who  carry  men's  re- 
sponsibilities on  competent  shoulders.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dis- 
cussion, I  believe  that  the  distinction  between  "junior"  and  "senior" 
salesmen  can  be  made  only  in  terms  of  individuals.  The  difference, 
from  the  standpoint  of  motivation,  is  in  the  individual '*  needs  as  they 
relate  to  the  requirements  of  his  job. 

To  generalize,  I  would  say  that  the  need  to  be  wanted,  the  need 
to  belong,  is  equally  urgent  for  the  junior  salesman,  the  senior  sales- 
man, the  field  sales  manager — even  the  company  president. 

How  can  we  determine  if  a  man  does,  in  fact,  belong?  One  way 
is  by  comparing  his  personal  motives  and  goals  with  those  of  the 
group — in  this  case,  with  those  of  the  district  or  region  and  the  com- 
pany. How  realistic  are  the  man's  goals?  What  does  he  think  the 
others  think  about  him?  What  does  he  'want  them  to  think?  What 
symbols  are  important  to  him:  money?  a  house?  a  car?  clothes?  clubs 
he  can  or  cannot  belong  to?  By  determining  the  significance  of  these 
basic  symbols  to  the  individual,  it  is  possible  to  analyze  his  motiva- 
tions— to  determine  how  he  can  be  made  to  feel  he  belongs. 

The  fear  of  disapproval  or  rejection  is  especially  forceful  in  older 
men:  They  want  to  know  if  the  company  has  gone  by  and  left  them. 
Even  in  a  younger  man,  of  course,  this  apprehension  can  utterly 
destroy  self-confidence;  but  it  is  especially  terrible  in  an  older  man. 
I  once  had  a  salesman  in  my  force  who  was  semi-retired,  a  fellow  of 
some  70  years.  I  couldn't  give  this  man  anything  from  the  ordinary 
standpoint  of  training  and  motivation:  There  was  nothing  I  could 
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teach  him,  and  he  had  plenty  of  money.  Then  one  day  I  took  over 
a  job  in  another  area,  half  the  country  away.  For  about  six  months 
after  I  assumed  the  new  job  this  man  phoned  me  from  his  home 
every  day.  There  was  only  one  thing  he  really  wanted  to  know: 
that  he  was  needed,  that  he  was  not  getting  shoved  aside.  All  of  us 
want  the  same  thing,  though  with  varying  degrees  of  urgency.  Each 
of  us  needs  to  lean  on  somebody  else,  sometimes.  There  is  nothing 
wrong  with  this;  what  is  wrong  is  not  to  recognize  its  importance 
to  your  salesmen — and  to  yourself. 

The  balkiness,  the  sulking,  the  rebelliousness  we  frequently  encoun- 
ter in  our  salesmen  is  closely  akin  to  the  same  behavior  we  encounter 
in  our  children.  Attention  is  being  sought;  the  relationship  with  the 
boss  is  being  tested;  reassurance  of  his  acceptance  is  unconsciously 
being  striven  for.  Immature?  Perhaps;  but  how  many  of  your  top 
producers  are  really  grown  up? 

Again  like  children,  most  salesmen  need  to  discover  for  themselves 
the  limits  beyond  which  they  cannot  go,  and  to  test  from  time  to 
time  the  strength  of  these  limits.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  sales- 
man actually  gets  a  feeling  of  "belonging"  when  he  catches  his  share 
of  hell  for  something  he's  done  wrong  or  failed  to  do.  He  derives 
a  great  sense  of  security  from  the  notion  that  his  boss  is  checking  his 
baser  impulses  and  keeping  him  on  the  straight  and  narrow.  Thus, 
reasonable  and  consistent  firmness  in  discipline  or  restraint  is  a  ges- 
ture of  respect  for  and  interest  in  the  individual,  and  as  such  is  as 
necessary  to  the  senior  salesman  as  it  is  to  the  junior. 

Curiosity — the  impulse  to  grow  and  learn — is  a  powerful  motivat- 
ing force  in  every  salesman,  whatever  his  age  or  length  of  service. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  desperation  born  of  the  desire  to  keep  abreast  when 
one's  capacity  for  doing  so  is  waning  that  sometimes  gives  added 
impetus  to  this  force  in  the  older  man. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  technical  socio-psychological  dis- 
cussion of  this  matter  of  "identification,"  but  it  is  a  phenomenon  not 
limited,  as  one  might  suppose,  to  junior  men;  it  applies  to  senior  men 
as  well.  When  I  was  30  years  old,  I  was  figuratively  a  father  to  a 
man  of  60  and  another  of  70 — only  because  they  were  looking  for 
a  father,  and  I  was  there  (and  fortunately  able  to  satisfy  their  image). 
I  am  sure  that  every  sales  manager  has  been  exposed  to  such  emula- 
tion from  some  one  or  more  of  his  men.  The  salesman's  image  is 
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not  always  an  accurate  one;  many  times  it  is  an  impossible  one  to 

satisfy. 

A  Note  of  Caution 

There  is  a  very  real  danger  in  two  areas  of  motivation.  First,  it 
is  possible  to  stimulate  a  man's  activities  to  a  point  where  he  is  in 
jeopardy  of  mental  and  physical  breakdown.  Second,  armed  with  a 
little  knowledge  of  what  makes  a  man  tick,  it  is  an  easy  second  step 
to  intercede  in  highly  personal  matters  in  which  we  have  neither 
right  nor  qualification  to  act.  As  laymen  we  are  obliged  to  draw  a 
line  beyond  which  we  are  not  competent  to  go  in  dealing  with  the 
forces  of  the  mind.  Genuine  respect  for  human  personality  will  pre- 
clude either  of  these  errors.  Don't  attempt  to  play  God! 


In  concluding,  I  should  like  to  observe  that  most  of  the  highly 
successful  people  I  know  exist  in  a  state  of  emotional  imbalance. 
Their  drive  toward  achievement  is  fueled  by  above-average  emotional 
hungers.  They  have  problems  and  they  create  problems.  They  are 
almost  invariably  interesting  people.  Their  contributions  are  so  enor- 
mous, proportionately,  that  it  makes  good  sense  for  us  to  learn  to 
live  with  them — and,  where  possible,  to  help  them  live  with  them- 
selves. In  no  sense,  therefore,  should  my  remarks  be  regarded  as  a 
plea  for  hiring  salesmen  who  are  "normal,  perfectly  adjusted"  men 
(even  if  I  were  to  concede  that  there  is  any  such  creature  as  a 
"normal"  or  "perfectly  adjusted"  man — which  I  shall  not). 

If  the  psychological  test  batteries  were  as  effective  as  some  psy- 
chologists and  some  companies  would  have  us  believe,  and  they  were 
able  to  select  prototypes  of  this  perfectly  adjusted  individual,  you  and 
I  would  be  out  of  jobs.  For  I  would  not  be  writing  this,  and  you 
would  not  be  reading  it,  unless  there  was  something  eating  at  our 
insides — something  that  is  driving  us  to  find  the  things  our  companies 
require,  win  ourselves  approbation  in  our  communities,  and  slake  our 
psychic  thirsts. 

The  perfectly  adjusted  man,  after  all,  would  be  in  a  state  of  per- 
fectly comfortable,  perfectly  stable,  perfectly  useless  equilibrium. 
And  that  doesn't  move  the  goods! 


MYLES    S.    GAYTHWAITE 


Motivating  Salesmen: 
Some  Ends  and  Means 


JVloTivATioN  causes  movement.  When  we  speak  of  a 
man's  motivation,  we  mean  those  things  within  him  that  cause  him  to 
move  in  the  direction  he  does,  at  the  speed  he  does,  and  in  the  manner 
he  does.  When  we  speak  of  motivating  a  man,  we  mean  the  process 
of  causing  him  to  move  in  a  certain  direction,  at  a  certain  speed, 
and  in  a  certain  manner.  When  we  speak  of  motivating  a  salesman, 
we  mean  the  process  of  causing  him  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
superior  performance,  at  the  fastest  speed  of  which  he  is  capable, 
and  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible. 

Beyond  this,  that  good  horse  Generalization  will  not  carry  us  much 
further.  What  causes  one  man  to  move  may  not  cause  another.  The 
man  who  must  climb  high  mountains  must  do  so,  he  says,  "because 
they  are  there";  the  rest  of  us  not  only  do  not  share  his  motivation 
but  find  it  hard  to  understand.  And,  though  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
easier  to  understand,  few  of  us  harbor  the  driving  ambition  that 
causes  some  to  seek  the  power  and  glory  of  high  command.  To  com- 
plicate things  further,  what  causes  one  man  to  move  in  one  direction 
may  cause  another  to  move  in  just  the  opposite  direction.  "The  same 
ambition  can  destroy  or  save,  /And  makes  a  patriot  as  it  makes  a 
knave,"  says  Alexander  Pope  in  his  Essay  on  Man.  And,  finally,  what 
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causes  one  man  to  move  today  may  not  stir  him  at  all  tomorrow: 
Having  once  climbed  Everest,  a  man  may  be  content  to  let  lesser 
mountains  be. 

So  there  are  no  simple  formulas,  you  see,  in  this  business  of  mo- 
tivating salesmen:  no  ready  rules  of  thumb,  no  all-purpose  patterns 
or  principles,  no  secrets  of  success.  What  works  for  me  may  not 
work  for  you;  indeed,  it  may  not  even  work  for  me,  tomorrow. 
Still,  a  man  must  begin  someplace,  and  he  will  not  know  what  is 
worth  trying  and  what  is  not  unless  he  finds  out,  in  one  way  or 
another,  what  others  in  similar  circumstances  have  done.  What  fol- 
lows, then,  is  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  in  the 
Lighting  Products  Division  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc.  have 
learned  about  motivating  salesmen,  and  some  of  the  tools  our  field 
sales  managers  use  in  their  motivation  efforts. 


THE  ENDS  OF  MOTIVATION 

Did  I  say  there  were  no  simple  formulas  in  this  business  of  mo- 
tivating salesmen?  I  am  wrong;  there  is  one.  It  is 

P  =  AIy 

where  P  is  performance,  A  is  ability,  and  /  is  incentive.  In  other  words, 
what  a  man  does  (his  performance)  is  the  product  of  what  he  can 
do  (his  ability)  and  what  he  will  do  (his  incentive). 

To  perform  any  task  satisfactorily,  of  course,  requires  a  certain 
minimum  of  ability  and  a  certain  minimum  of  incentive,  and  an  over- 
abundance of  either  will  not  compensate  for  an  insufficiency  of  the 
other.  Thus,  a  man  may  possess  great  skill  in  button  making,  but  if 
he  does  not  care  whether  he  makes  good  buttons  or  not,  if  he  does 
not  want  to  make  good  buttons,  he  will  not  make  good  buttons — 
except  occasionally,  perhaps,  by  accident.  Another  man,  however, 
may  want  to  make  good  buttons  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
world,  but  if  he  does  not  have  the  necessary  button-making  skill  he 
will  not  make  good  buttons — probably  not  even  by  accident.  Some- 
where beyond  the  product  of  these  minimal  requirements — some- 
times a  good  distance  beyond — lies  superior  performance:  what  it 
takes  to  stay  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  in  button  making,  selling,  or  any- 
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thing  else.  In  our  efforts  to  cause  a  man  to  move  in  this  direction,  we 
can  give  equal  attention  to  both.  Our  emphasis  will  naturally  vary 
according  to  the  peculiar  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  man. 
Since  the  things  of  which  selling  ability  consists — the  various  kinds  of 
knowledge  and  skill  that  a  salesman  must  have — are  subject  to  fre- 
quent change,  however,  and  since  a  man's  incentive  is  a  most  delicate 
and  complex  mechanism,  requiring  constant  maintenance  and  fre- 
quent repair,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  salesman,  however  able  or  willing 
he  may  be,  will  not  require  some  attention  to  both  of  these  elements  of 
his  performance  over  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Ability 

Ability  consists  of  two  things:  (1)  knowledge  and  (2)  skill  in  using 
that  knowledge.  Thus,  if  a  man  is  to  be  able  to  sell  there  are  certain 
things  that  he  must  know:  facts  about  his  product,  his  market,  and 
his  company,  for  example.  This  knowledge  alone,  however,  will  not 
make  him  able  to  sell;  he  must  also  have  the  necessary  skills  to  use 
what  he  knows  effectively. 

Knowledge.  There  are  six  basic  types  or  categories  of  knowledge 
which  a  salesman  must  possess: 

1.  Knowledge  of  his  product.  In  one  way  or  another,  the  sales- 
man must  get  to  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  the  product 
he  sells.  He  must  know  how  it  is  designed,  how  it  is  made, 
and  how  it  is  or  can  be  used.  He  must  know  every  feature 
of  the  product,  why  the  product  incorporates  that  feature, 
and  what  specific  benefits  that  feature  gives  the  user.  He 
must  know  his  company's  price  policies  and  discount  struc- 
ture for  each  model  or  variety  of  the  product.  And  he  must 
know  all  of  these  things  so  well  that  he  can  answer  any 
question  which  a  customer  or  a  prospective  customer  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  ask. 

2.  Knowledge  of  his  market.  The  salesman  must  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  territory  he  covers — that  is,  about  the 
distributors,  dealers,  and  consumers  who  together  constitute 
his  market.  He  must  know  the  potential  of  this  market  and 
where  he  can  go  to  get  the  sales  volume  required  of  him. 
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3.  Knowledge  of  his  company.  If  he  is  to  give  his  company  the 
best  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  salesman  must  believe  in 
his  company;  and,  if  he  is  to  believe  in  his  company,  he  must 
know  his  company.  Specifically,  he  must  know  the  com- 
pany's history,  philosophy,  objectives,  standing  in  the  trade, 
and  general  outlook;  its  basic  policies,  plan  of  organization, 
and  methods  of  distribution;  its  personnel  policies;  and  its 
sales  and  merchandising  operations  and  personnel. 

4.  Knowledge  of  his  competition.  The  salesman  must  at  all 
times  know  who  his  competitors  are,  how  much  business 
they  are  doing  in  his  territory,  and  what  their  methods  of 
operation  are.  He  must  know  his  competitors'  products  al- 
most as  well  as  he  knows  his  own:  what  unique  or  special 
features  they  incorporate,  how  they  differ  from  his  own 
product,  and  how  they  are  being  accepted  by  the  consumer. 
He  must  constantly  keep  informed  of  competitors'  price 
structures,  discount  policies,  and  merchandising  programs. 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  successful 
selling  and  merchandising.  The  salesman  must  know  how  to 
get  in  to  see  customers  or  prospects,  how  to  make  a  favorable 
impression,  how  to  determine  accounts'  needs,  how  to  stimu- 
late accounts'  interest  and  win  their  confidence,  how  to  make 
sales  presentations  and  demonstrations,  how  to  use  selling  aids, 
how  to  answer  questions  and  overcome  objections,  how  to 
ask  for  an  order  and  close  the  sale,  and  the  thousand-and-one 
other  things  that  go  to  make  up  the  art  of  salesmanship.  He 
must  also  know  how  to  use  the  company's  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  programs  to  greatest  advantage  and,  if  he 
sells  to  retailers,  how  to  use  the  principles  and  techniques  of 
successful  merchandising  to  stimulate  the  movement  of  his 
company's  products  out  of  the  store. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  types  of  specialized  knowledge 
which  a  salesman  may  have  to  possess,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  his  job.  Thus,  a  medical  detail  man  for  a  pharmaceutical  house 
will  have  to  know  a  good  deal  about  drugs  and  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  a  sales  representative  for  an  oil-well  drilling  equip- 
ment manufacturer  will  probably  have  to  know  the  oil  business 
pretty  thoroughly.  Every  salesman,  however,  should  possess  the  kinds 
of  knowledge  outlined  above, 
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Skills.  What  are  the  skills  that  a  salesman  must  have  in  order  to  use 
his  knowledge  effectively?  Some  of  the  more  important  are: 

1.  Selling  skill.  The  salesman  must  be  proficient  in  applying  the 
principles  and  techniques  of  selling  and  merchandising  de- 
scribed above.  Such  proficiency,  of  course,  comes  only 
through  practice  and  training. 

2.  Judgment  skill.  Over  a  period  of  time,  the  salesman's  judg- 
ments and  decisions  must  be  right  more  often  than  they  are 
wrong.  Whether  through  experience,  training,  or  both,  he 
must  acquire  skill  in  sizing  up  people,  skill  in  analyzing  and 
evaluating  situations,  and  skill  in  distinguishing  correctly  be- 
tween what  people  say  and  what  they  mean. 

3.  Training  skill.  In  the  course  of  most  salesmen's  daily  activi- 
ties, it  is  necessary  for  them  to  impart  knowledge  of  one 
sort  or  another  to  one  or  more  people:  knowledge  of  the 
company's  product,  knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  product,  or 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  sell  the  product.  This  means  that 
the  salesman  must  be  skilled  in  such  things  as  on-the-job 
coaching  and  the  use  of  meetings  and  conferences  for  training 
purposes. 

4.  Human  relations  skill.  In  a  recent  study  of  unsuccessful  sales- 
men and  sales  trainees  it  was  found  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
failures  were  attributable  to  a  lack  of  ability  to  get  along 
with  others,  only  15  per  cent  to  a  lack  of  knowledge.  The 
"tool  of  human  relations,"  as  described  by  F.  J.  Roethlis- 
berger,1  ".  .  .  is  designed  to  help  persons  to  deal  with  the 
concrete  situations  in  which  they  are  involved.  It  provides 
them  with  a  useful  way  of  thinking  about  such  situations.  It 
helps  them  to  understand,  to  become  more  sensitive  about, 
and  then  to  respond  more  skillfully  to  what  is  taking  place 
when  they  interact  with  people  in  face-to-face  situations  and 
as  members  or  leaders  of  a  group.  In  particular  it  helps  them 
to  see  the  effect  of  their  behavior  upon  others  and  vice  versa." 
Obviously,  a  mastery  of  the  use  of  this  tool  is  an  important 
and  necessary  skill  for  the  salesman,  the  very  essence  of  whose 
job  it  is  to  "interact  with  people  in  face-to-face  situations." 

1  F.  J.  Roethlisberger,  "The  Territory  and  Skill  of  the  Administrator,"  Michigan 
Business  Review  (November  1954),  pp.  1-9. 
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5.  Planning  skill.  The  most  sought-after  skill  in  industry  today 
is  planning  skill.  The  salesman  must  possess  this  skill  in  abun- 
dance in  order  to  plan  his  selling  campaigns  and  strategies 
effectively.  Perhaps  more  important,  however,  he  must  apply 
this  skill  constantly  in  organizing  all  his  activities  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  his  time.  In  a  field 
study  we  conducted  not  long  ago  in  Sylvania  we  found  that 
our  sales  representatives  were  spending  only  about  two  hours 
a  day  in  actual  face-to-face  selling  activity.  The  rest  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  traveling,  in  non-selling  activities  at  their 
customers  (waiting,  checking  inventory,  making  general 
conversation,  etc.),  and  in  performing  routine  duties  (hand- 
ling correspondence,  making  telephone  calls,  reporting,  etc.). 
When  we  asked  our  men  how  much  they  thought  they  could 
improve  this  ratio  through  better  planning  (not  by  speed- 
ing up  their  activities,  getting  to  work  earlier,  or  quitting 
later)  the  consensus  was  that  they  could  cut  at  least  ten 
minutes  a  day  from  their  travel  time,  another  ten  minutes 
from  the  time  they  spent  in  non-selling  activities  at  their 
customers,  and  still  another  ten  minutes  from  the  time  they 
spent  in  performing  routine  duties.  (These,  incidentally,  were 
our  men's  conservative  estimates.)  These  30  minutes  which 
could  be  salvaged  through  better  planning  would,  if  prop- 
erly used,  give  each  sales  representative  time  to  make  one 
additional  call  a  day,  five  additional  calls  a  week,  or  250 
additional  calls  a  year.  In  one  division  of  our  company  we 
estimate  that  a  man  averages  about  $250  return  per  call  over 
the  period  of  a  year.  If  we  multiply  the  250  additional  calls 
which  a  man  can  make  a  year  through  better  planning,  we 
come  up  with  a  potential  increase  of  $62,500  in  his  annual 
sales  volume. 

Unlike  most  types  of  knowledge,  skills  cannot  ordinarily  be 
imparted  by  one  man  to  another;  they  must  be  developed  within  the 
man  himself  through  experience  and  practice.  To  help  a  man  develop 
good  skills,  the  best  that  anyone  can  do  is  to  guide  him  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  by  watching  his  performance,  offering  constructive  criti- 
cism and  advice,  encouraging  him  to  try  and  try  again,  and  letting 
him  know  what  sort  of  progress  he  is  making. 
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Incentive 

Because  he  works  as  a  semi-independent  agent,  the  average  sales- 
man is  subject  to  far  greater  and  more  frequent  fluctuations  in  his 
morale  and  "will  to  do"  than  the  average  factory  or  office  employee, 
who  works  under  comparatively  close  supervision  at  all  times.  One 
big  order  today  and  the  salesman  is  ready  to  fight  dragons;  the  loss 
of  a  contract  tomorrow  and  he  is  ready  to  slink  off  to  his  cave  and 
meditate  upon  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  Under  such  conditions,  it  is 
far  too  easy  for  the  salesman  to  slip  into  detrimental  business  and 
personal  habits. 

The  challenge  confronting  the  field  sales  manager,  therefore,  is  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  incentive  in  his  men  by  inspiring  lasting 
attitudes  that  are  conducive  to  superior  performance  and  by  helping 
his  men  find  fulfillment  of  their  basic  psychological  needs  in  their 
work.  Among  the  attitudes  that  must  be  encouraged  in  a  salesman, 
the  following  are  perhaps  the  most  important: 

1.  Honesty. 

2.  Loyalty:  to  his  company,  to  his  manager,  and  to  his  fellow 
salesmen. 

3.  Initiative:  "get  up  and  go." 

4.  Confidence:  in  himself,  in  his  company,  and  in  the  product  he 
is  selling. 

5.  Happiness  in  his  work. 

6.  Enthusiasm:  the  positive  conviction  that  what  must  be  done 
should  be  done  and  can  be  done. 

Among  the  basic  psychological  needs  which  every  normal  person  has, 
those  for  which  most  of  us  seek  satisfaction  in  our  work  are  the  need 
for  recognition,  the  need  for  security,  the  need  to  belong,  and  the 
need  to  grow  and  develop.  The  field  sales  manager's  task  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  his  salesmen  to  fulfill  these  basic  needs  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  jobs.  By  creating  opportunity,  releasing  potential,  en- 
couraging growth,  and  providing  guidance,  he  can  help  each  man 
to  satisfy  his  basic  needs  and  achieve  his  personal  goals  through 
superior  performance. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  make  it  possible  for  a  man  to  achieve  goals 
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that  are  not  realistic  and  attainable.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  these 
circles: 


The  three  solid  circles  represent  a  certain  salesman's  current  capabil- 
ity. ("Capability,"  as  the  word  is  used  here,  means  present  ability 
plus  capacity  for  growth.)  The  dotted  circles  represent  the  require- 
ments of  the  man's  job.  Each  set  of  circles  represents  a  different 
situation: 

1.  If,  as  in  the  first  set  of  circles,  the  requirements  of  the  job  are 
considerably  smaller  than  the  man's  current  capability,  what 
happens?  The  man's  incentive  shrinks.  He  develops  an  attitude 
of  "Any  moron  can  do  this  job,  so  why  should  I  bother 
trying?"  His  work  habits  deteriorate,  and  outside  interests 
begin  to  take  over. 

2.  If,  as  in  the  second  set  of  circles,  the  requirements  of  the  job 
are  considerably  larger  than  the  man's  current  capability,  the 
man  gradually  exhausts  himself,  emotionally  and  physi- 
cally, trying  to  keep  up.  There  is  never  enough  time  to  do 
what  has  to  be  done,  and  he  is  always  on  the  run.  He  begins 
to  develop  feelings  of  inferiority  and  insecurity.  What  can 
we  do  about  this  situation?  First  of  all,  shouldn't  we  de- 
termine the  cause?  Is  it  limited  ability?  If  the  man  has  the 
capacity  for  growth,  we  can  increase  his  ability  over  a  period 
of  time  through  sound  guidance  and  training.  In  the  mean- 
time, to  give  him  a  chance  to  catch  up,  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the  job.  We  may  hurt  the  man's 
pride  by  doing  so,  but  we  may  also  save  his  career.  It  is  our 
responsibility  as  managers  not  to  let  a  man  get  into  a 
situation  where  he  may  fail  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 
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3.  The  ideal  situation  exists  when,  as  in  the  last  set  of  circles, 
the  requirements  of  the  job  are  just  a  little  bit  smaller  than 
the  man's  current  capability.  If  his  capability  increases,  how- 
ever, what  must  be  done?  We  must  obviously  give  the  man 
additional  responsibility,  either  by  moving  him  up  to  a  more 
demanding  job  or  by  enlarging  the  dimensions  of  his  present 
job.  The  salesman's  job  can  be  enlarged  gradually  by  making 
him  a  "sales  trainer,"  "senior  salesman,"  or  "assistant  branch 
(or  district)  manager"  and  giving  him  responsibility  for 
breaking  in  new  salesmen,  coaching  other  salesmen  who  need 
individual  help,  assisting  the  branch  manager  in  his  routine 
duties,  and  so  forth. 


SOME  WORKING  TOOLS 

On  pages  170  through  181  are  examples  of  some  of  the  tools  which 
we  in  the  Sylvania  Lighting  Products  Division  have  found  to  be 
useful  to  our  field  sales  managers  in  their  efforts  to  motivate  their 
men  to  superior  performance.  None  of  these  tools  is  especially  new 
or  unique,  and  all  of  them  are  tailored  to  fit  our  own  specific  needs. 
They  are  presented  here  merely  to  illustrate  the  kinds  of  motivational 
tools  available  to  the  field  sales  manager,  and  not  as  models  of  per- 
fection. We  try  to  apply  the  knowledge  we  gain  in  using  these  tools  to 
improve  them  whenever  we  can,  and  we  are  constantly  looking  for 
better  ones. 

A  Guide  to  Knowledge 

Exhibit  1  is  what  we  call  our  "Career  Guide"  for  sales  representa- 
tives in  the  Sylvania  Lighting  Products  Division;  it  includes  a  sup- 
plement which  applies  to  retail  sales  representatives  only.  The  Career 
Guide  is  our  field  sales  managers'  basic  tool  for  providing  their  men 
with  the  knowledge  they  need  to  achieve  superior  performance.  In 
essence,  it  is  an  attempt  to  describe,  action  by  action,  what  the  sales 
representative  has  to  do  and,  for  each  such  action,  what  he  has  to 
know  to  do  it  successfully.  The  picture  of  the  sales  representative's 
job  which  the  Guide  presents  reflects  the  thinking  not  only  of  our 

(text  continued  on  page  182) 
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Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc. — Lighting  Division 
Performance  Review  Report 


Salesman: 


Date: 


I.  PRELIMINARY  PLANNING 
Was  his  route  well  planned? 
Did  he  lose  time  between  calls? 
Had  he  secured  information  about  each  prospect? 
Did  he  have  a  specific  objective  for  each  call? 

Did  he  have  all  his  sales  aids,  samples,  etc. 
properly  organized  and  in  good  condition? 

Were  his  sales  and  call  records  up  to  date? 


Yes 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 


II.  PRESENTATIONS 

1.  Purchasing  agents. 

Were  his  presentations  organ- 
ized and  well  planned? 

Did  he  win  the  purchasing 
agent's  approval? 

Did  he  get  to  see  the  person  or 
persons  who  could  origi- 
nate a  requisition? 

2.  Others  in  plant  who  could  in- 

fluence purchases. 

Did  his  work  indicate  plan- 


uncover    prospects' 


ning? 

Did    he 
needs? 

Did  he  get  prospects*  real 
business  interest? 

Did  he  discuss  needs  in  terms 
of  desirable  benefits? 

Did  he  earn  the  confidence  of 
prospects? 

Did  he  support  every  promise 
of  benefits  with  believable 
proof? 

Demonstrations? 

Success  stories? 

Printed  material? 

Testimonials? 

Samples,  "cutaways,"  etc.? 

Did  he  use  questions  to  check 
progress  of  sale? 

Did  he  anticipate  most  of  the 
objections? 

Did  he  "roll  with  the  punch," 
use  assurances,  and  "sell" 
the  solution? 

Did  he  summarize  the  impor- 
tant benefits  before  he  tried 
to  get  action? 

Did  he  get  the  action  he  had 
planned  to  get? 


Never 
□ 

D 
□ 


□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 


Occa- 
sionally 

□ 
□ 

□ 


□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

D 


□ 


□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 


No 

□ 
□ 
□ 

D 

□ 
D 


Usually     Always 

a        a 
□        □ 


□ 


a 

D 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

D 

a 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

□ 

a 

a 

a 

D 

a 
a 

a 

□ 
a 


EXHIBIT  2 


III. 

GENERAL 

Yes 

No 

1.  Does  he  handle  himself  well  with  new  accounts — strangers? 

□ 

□ 

2.  Does  he  appear  open-minded  toward  new  ideas  and  points 
of  view? 

□ 

□ 

3.  Does  he  organize  and  present  his  ideas  clearly? 

□ 

□ 

4.  Does  he  follow  through  and  do  a  thorough  job? 

□ 

□ 

5.  Does  he  accept  coaching  willingly  and  thoughtfully? 

□ 

□ 

6.  Does  he  incorporate  constructive  suggestions  in  his 
planning  and  presentations? 

□ 

□ 

7.  What  are  his  main  strengths? 

8.  What  areas  need  improvement? 

IV. 

How  many  sales  presentations  were  made? 
How  many  of  these  were  joint  sales? 

V. 

What  are  you  doing  to  help  him  improve  his  performance? 

VI. 

This  review  was  discussed  with  the  sales  representative  on: 

(Month)                                        (Day) 

(Year) 

His  reactions  were: 

VII. 

Considering  his  demonstrated  performance,  how  would  you  rank  his 
over-all  value  relative  to  that  of  your  other  sales  representatives? 

Below  average                      Average                      Above  average 

Since  previous  report,  his  performance  has: 

Improved                           Slipped                           Not  changed 

REMARKS- 

Signed 

District  Manager 

■ 

EXHIBIT  2  (cont'd) 


Sample 


Sales  Report  on  John  Doe 

Mr.  Doe  has  a  very  fine  contact  personality,  and  when  he  is  in  top  form 
and  using  an  already  prepared  sales  presentation  he  can  do  a  fair  job  of 
competitive  selling. 

He  is  pleasant,  agreeable,  and  sympathetic,  both  in  his  response  to  people 
as  individuals  and  in  his  response  to  knowledge  of  their  difficulties  and 
needs.  He  likes  to  admire  other  people  and  to  see  them  do  well.  He  should 
be  able  to  do  a  fine  job  in  those  aspects  of  his  work  that  require  him  to 
function  as  an  ambassador  of  goodwill,  and  he  should  be  able  to  develop 
and  maintain  fine  customer  relationships. 

He  gets  enthusiastic  when  he  is  in  direct  contact  with  other  people,  and 
he  can  develop  a  fair  amount  of  drive.  He  also  has  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  average  amount  of  persistence.  He  is  ambitious  for  success,  but  he 
has  not  thought  clearly  about  the  conditions  of  success  and  does  not  have 
the  keenly  alert  salesman's  eye.  In  fact,  he  may  see  difficulties  in  situations 
in  which  top  salesmen  see  real  opportunity.  In  addition,  he  does  not 
have  as  much  confidence  in  his  own  ability  as  might  be  desired. 

He  has  imaginative  capability  which,  if  optimally  and  consistently  used, 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  that  of  top-ranking  salesmen.  He 
is  vital  and  vivid  in  expressing  his  ideas,  and  this  gives  them  added  impact 
and  persuasiveness.  His  main  weakness  is  that  he  does  not  live  up  to  his 
full  capability. 

He  has  some  difficulty  in  thinking  on  his  feet,  as  is  required  in  high- 
quality  competitive  selling,  and,  even  though  he  tries,  his  accomplishment 
is  only  fair.  He  should  develop  the  habit  of  always  preparing  himself 
carefully  in  advance  of  a  sales  presentation,  and  he  should  stay  pretty 
close  to  his  plan.  He  should  also  be  given  broad  and  thorough  indoctrina- 
tion in  all  applications  of  his  products.  He  should  know,  without  having 
to  think,  what  their  best  selling  points  are,  and  he  should  have  the  an- 
swers to  all  possible  objections.  He  will  be  able  to  talk  about  his  products 
much  better  than  he  presently  does  when  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  them. 


His  sales  ratings  are: 

Sales  insight  

Sales  imagination  . 

Sales  adjustment  37.0    Average  score  34.7 


Sales  insight  15.6     Sales  drive  31.7 

Sales  imagination  40.3     Customer  contact  49.2 
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182      •       THE   FIELD  SALES   MANAGER 

management  but  of  our  sales  representatives  themselves.  We  think  it's 
a  pretty  complete  and  accurate  picture. 

A  copy  of  the  Career  Guide  (including  the  supplement  for  retail 
men,  if  appropriate)  is  provided  to  each  of  our  sales  representatives. 
Hence,  it  serves  as  a  tool  not  only  for  the  field  sales  manager  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  his  men's  skills  and  increase  their  knowledge 
through  coaching,  counseling,  and  other  types  of  on-the-job  train- 
ing but  for  the  sales  representative  as  well,  in  his  efforts  at  self- 
improvement. 

In  the  last  analysis,  there  are  only  three  reasons  why  a  salesman 
(or  anyone  else,  for  that  matter)  doesn't  do  something  he  should: 

1.  He  doesn't  know  that  he's  supposed  to  do  it. 

2.  He  doesn't  know  how  to  do  it. 

3.  He  doesn't  know  that  doing  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  him. 

The  Career  Guide  effectively  eliminates  the  first  reason  by  telling 
the  sales  reperesentative  exactly  what  he  is  expected  to  do.  It  also 
goes  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  the  second  reason  by  telling 
him  what  knowledge  he  must  have  to  do  it.  It  is  up  to  the  sales 
representative  himself,  with  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  his 
field  sales  manager,  to  develop  the  necessary  skill  in  using  this  knowl- 
edge. If  he  is  to  do  this,  however,  he  must  want  to  do  it;  and  he  will 
want  to  do  it  only  if  he  realizes  that  it  will  be  of  benefit  to  him 
personally.  Getting  his  men  to  want  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
skill  they  must  have  to  perform  their  jobs  in  a  superior  manner,  and 
then  to  use  that  knowledge  and  skill  effectively,  is,  without  any 
doubt,  the  most  important  and  difficult  part  of  the  field  sales  man- 
ager's job. 

Aids  for  Appraisal 

Accompanying  each  salesman  periodically  on  his  calls,  appraising 
his  performance,  and  then  reviewing  his  performance  with  him  while 
it  is  still  fresh  in  his  mind  is  a  major  responsibility  of  every  first-line 
field  sales  manager.  To  help  our  district  managers  in  this  task  we  have 
developed  a  simple  appraisal  form  which  we  call  the  "Performance 
Review  Report."  This  form,  which  is  shown  in  Exhibit  2,  serves 
the  district  manager  as  a  handy  checklist  for  evaluating  the  sales 
representative's  knowledge,  skill,  and  incentive  as  demonstrated  in 
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his  calls.  It  asks  specific  questions  about  the  man's  skill  in  planning 
his  route,  digging  up  information  about  prospects,  preparing  and 
using  sales  aids,  making  sales  presentations,  and  so  forth.  It  also  asks  a 
number  of  questions  about  the  man's  general  ability  and  attitude,  his 
main  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  what  the  district  manager  is  doing 
to  help  him  improve  his  performance. 

After  accompanying  the  sales  representative  on  one  or  more  calls, 
the  district  manager  uses  the  Performance  Review  Report  as  a  basis 
for  discussing  his  performance  with  him.  Each  sales  presentation  is 
broken  down  into  its  component  parts,  and  each  part  is  reviewed 
separately.  Those  aspects  of  the  sales  representative's  performance 
which  contributed  most  significantly  to  the  success  or  failure  of  each 
call  are  identified  so  that  he  can  continue  to  do  those  things  that  seem 
to  work  well  for  him  and  avoid  doing  those  that  do  not.  Errors 
or  weaknesses  are  tactfully  brought  to  his  attention,  and  suggestions 
are  made  for  improvement. 

When  used  in  this  manner,  the  Performance  Review  Report  helps 
to  build  a  strong  coach /player  relationship  between  the  district 
manager  and  the  sales  representative,  and  to  establish  clearly  their 
joint  responsibility  for  the  sales  representative's  continued  growth 
and  development.  It  also  serves  as  a  report  to  the  regional  manager,  to 
whom  a  signed  copy,  including  an  over-all  evaluation  of  the  sales 
representative's  performance  and  progress  to  date,  is  sent  after  the 
performance  review. 

In  addition  to  this  short  appraisal  form,  we  use  a  more  compre- 
hensive form  to  rate  those  men  whom  the  district  managers  feel 
have  greater-than-average  growth  potential.  On  this  form,  the  sales 
representative  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  learn,  to  assume 
responsibility,  to  work  under  pressure,  to  get  along  with  other 
people,  and  so  forth.  The  form  must  be  completed  in  narrative  or 
essay  style,  which  we  feel  requires  the  district  manager  to  devote 
more  thought  to  the  appraisal.  The  use  of  these  more  comprehensive 
forms  provides  us  with  a  "ready  reserve"  of  potential  candidates  for 
promotion  to  our  field  sales  management  ranks  at  all  times. 

An  Analytical  Report 

Another  motivational  tool  which  our  field  sales  managers  use  con- 
sists of  a  one-page  analytical  report  of  the  sales  representative's  per- 
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sonality,  aptitudes,  behavior  patterns,  growth  potential,  and  the  like, 
as  determined  through  tests  and  interviews  conducted  by  staff  special- 
ists (Exhibit  3).  This  report  includes  a  numerical  "sales  rating  score" 
which  is  the  average  of  the  sales  representative's  scores  on  tests  de- 
signed to  measure  his  "sales  insight,"  "sales  imagination,"  "sales  adjust- 
ment," "sales  drive,"  and  "customer  contact"  ability.  These  reports 
are  prepared  for  each  sales  representative  when  he  is  hired,  and  there- 
after as  requested  by  his  manager.  Like  the  Performance  Review 
Reports,  they  are  discussed  in  detail  with  the  sales  representative.  We 
believe  very  strongly  that  frank  and  honest  discussion  between  a 
salesman  and  his  supervisor  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  kind  of 
working  relationship  that  leads  to  superior  performance. 


OF  PROFIT,  PRIDE,  AND  WISDOM 

If  nothing  has  been  said  thus  far  about  that  great  motivator,  money, 
it  is  not  because  I  underestimate  its  importance  but  because  its 
importance  is  so  obvious.  Working  within  his  company's  compensa- 
tion policies,  the  field  sales  manager  will  undoubtedly  find  monetary 
reward  to  be  a  most  effective  tool  for  stimulating  the  "will  to  do" 
among  his  men. 

Men  are  not  donkeys,  however,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  how  far 
most  of  us  will  travel  in  pursuit  of  the  carrot  of  additional  com- 
pensation. Profit  is  important,  certainly,  but  so  is  pride:  a  man's 
good  opinion  of  himself.  Most  men,  having  reached  a  position  of 
relative  financial  security,  will  do  for  pride  what  they  would  never 
do  for  profit. 

Pride  thrives  on  appropriate  recognition — and  note  that  word 
"appropriate."  A  pat  on  the  back  is  always  appropriate  recognition 
for  a  job  well  done,  but  there  are  also  times  when  a  kick  in  the  pants 
is  appropriate  recognition.  While  it  is  certainly  true  that  a  good  field 
sales  manager  will  find  many  more  occasions  for  giving  a  pat  on  the 
back  than  for  administering  a  kick  in  the  pants,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  the  latter  form  of  stimulation  when  the  occasion  demands. 
Nothing  can  so  enhance  the  value  of  praise  as  an  occasional  reminder 
that  there  is  another  form  of  recognition. 

Whether  giving  praise  or  blame^  however,  it  is  important  to  make 
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clear  that  what  is  being  praised  or  blamed  is  what  the  man  has  done 
or  failed  to  do,  not  what  the  man  is.  We  must  attempt  always  to 
protect  a  man's  good  opinion  of  himself;  if  we  tear  down  any  part 
of  that  good  opinion,  a  little  bit  of  the  man  dies. 

It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  the  most  important  motivational 
tool  the  field  sales  manager  can  possess  is  wisdom:  the  capacity  for 
dealing  justly  with  his  fellow  men.  Every  man  is  different  from  every 
other  man,  and  every  man's  job  is  different  from  every  other  man's 
job;  this  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  for  the  field  sales  manager.  What- 
ever tools  he  uses,  he  will  be  able  to  motivate  his  men  successfully 
only  if  he  regards  them  as  individuals  and  treats  them  accordingly.  To 
do  this,  he  must  himself  be  motivated  by  a  sincere  interest  in  each 
man's  welfare,  hopes,  and  ambitions,  and  he  must  spend  enough  time 
with  his  men  to  know  and  understand  them.  In  everything  he  does, 
he  must  strive  to  earn  his  men's  respect  and  confidence,  so  that  they 
can  count  on  him  for  objectivity,  fairness,  and  support. 


PART    FOUR 


Communication  and  Reporting 


There  is  little  doubt  that  the  process  of  leadership  re^ 
quires  effective  communication  between  members  of  the 
group.  This  is  the  only  known  means  of  transferring  ideas 
about  group  purposes,  contributions  of  group  members, 
and  motivation  of  the  members.  .  .  . 

. . .  Good  communication  is  based  upon  a  . . .  sensitivity 
to  the  personality  of  others  and  a  conscientious  effort  to 
understand  their  assumptions,  attitudes,  and  behavior. 
Once  this  is  achieved,  the  leader  is  in  a  position  to  select 
what  he  considers  will  be  the  most  effective  means  of  com- 
munication with  group  members. 

Harold  Koontz  &  Cyril  O'Donnell: 
Principles  of  Management 


"Really,  now  you  ask  me,"  said  Alice,  very  much  con- 
fused, "I  don't  think—" 

"Then  you  shouldn't  talk,"  said  the  Hatter. 

Lewis  Carroll:  Alice* s  Adventures  in  Wonderland 


Tom  Birch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation;  but  no 
sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes  a 
torpedo  to  him,  and  benumbs  all  his  faculties. 

Samuel  Johnson,  from  Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson 


DON    L.    ROSSITER 


The  Field  Sales  Manager 
As  a  Communicator 


Ihe  field  sales  manager's  role  as  a  communicator  is 
basic.  As  the  only  link  between  the  salesman  and  the  customer  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  company  on  the  other,  he  has  the  dual  responsibility 
of  ( 1 )  interpreting  company  thinking  for  his  salesmen  and  customers 
and  (2)  transmitting  his  customers'  and  salesmen's  views  to  the  com- 
pany's top  management.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  responsibility.  The 
best-designed  advertising  program,  credit  plan,  or  merchandising 
strategy  can  fall  flat  on  its  face  if  the  people  at  whom  it  is  directed 
fail  to  understand  its  benefits.  And  no  management,  however  inspired, 
can  develop  consistently  effective  sales  plans  and  programs  without 
timely  and  accurate  information  from  the  field. 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  we  may  liken  a  company's  over- 
all sales  program  to  the  self-correcting  or  "closed-loop"  control 
systems  that  were  developed  to  direct  the  fire  of  anti-aircraft 
weapons  during  World  War  II  and  today  make  possible  our  guided 
missiles  and  space  vehicles,  our  high-speed  electronic  computers,  our 
self-regulating  chemical-  and  petroleum-processing  operations,  and 
our  automatic  production  tools.  Every  "closed-loop"  system  consists 
of  four  basic  elements:  a  source  of  input  which  sets  the  objectives  and 
provides  the  direction;  the  thing  or  process  being  controlled;  the 
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output  or  results  of  the  system's  operation;  and,  most  importantly 
(for  this  is  what  distinguishes  it  from  an  ordinary  "open-loop"  sys- 
tem), a  "feedback"  mechanism  which  constantly  measures  the  results 
of  the  system's  operations  and  sends  this  information  to  the  input 
source  so  that  it  may  adjust  its  objectives  and  improve  its  direction  as 
necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  output.  To  proceed  with  our  analogy, 
then,  the  source  of  input  in  the  company's  sales  program  is  top  sales 
management,  which  provides  the  objectives  and  over-all  guidance; 
the  thing  or  process  being  controlled  is  the  selling  activity;  the  out- 
put is  sales  results,  measured  as  profit  or  return  on  investment;  and 
the  feedback  mechanism  is  the  field  sales  manager,  who,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  passes  management's  objectives  and  guidance  on  to  the 
salesmen,  constantly  feeds  back  information  from  the  field  which 
management  uses  to  refine  its  objectives  and  improve  its  guidance. 
To  pursue  this  analogy  a  bit  further,  we  may  compare  the  customer  in 
the  selling  activity  with  the  enemy  plane  in  the  anti-aircraft  activity: 
Both  are  moving  targets.  Just  as  the  feedback  element  in  the  anti- 
aircraft fire  control  system  lets  the  input  element  know  from  moment 
to  moment  how  far  off  target  the  last  shot  was  and  in  what  direc- 
tion the  plane  appears  to  be  heading  now,  so  the  field  sales  manager 
must  constantly  let  management  know  how  far  off  target  its  sales 
plans  and  programs  are  and  in  what  direction  the  customer  appears  to 
be  heading  now.  Only  with  this  information  can  management  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  its  sales  fire. 

Before  considering  how  the  field  sales  manager  actually  goes 
about  discharging  his  responsibility  for  two-way  communication,  then, 
let's  look  a  little  more  closely  at  his  role  as  a  feedback  agent.  How, 
exactly,  does  the  information  he  provides  management  affect  com- 
pany objectives? 


FIELD  INTELLIGENCE  AND   COMPANY  OBJECTIVES 

Every  company,  of  course,  has  certain  broad,  over-all  objectives 
—they  are  sometimes  referred  to  collectively  as  the  company's  "phi- 
losophy"— and  these,  if  they  are  to  have  any  value  at  all,  should  cer- 
tainly be  made  known  to,  and  understood  by,  every  person  in  the 
company's  employ.  What  is  meant  by  "company  objectives"  in  the 
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present  context,  however,  are  those  more  specific  statements  of  com- 
pany policy  which  guide  each  operating  element  in  the  performance 
of  its  day-to-day  activities.  For  the  sales  operation,  these  objectives 
should  include  the  following: 

1.  What  is  to  be  sold. 

2.  To  whom  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  who  is  responsible  for  its  sale. 

3.  Where  it  is  to  be  sold. 

4.  When  it  is  to  be  sold. 

5.  How  it  is  to  be  sold,  and  for  how  much. 

Each  of  these  objectives  should  be  put  into  writing  and  made  avail- 
able to  every  field  sales  manager. 

What  is  to  be  sold  should  be  stated  in  a  formal  policy  declaration 
by  management.  The  field  sales  manager,  by  providing  good  field 
intelligence,  can  greatly  assist  in  expanding  such  policy.  He  serves 
as  a  bridge  between  the  salesman,  who  best  knows  the  customer's 
wants,  and  management,  which  must  weigh  all  of  the  considerations 
involved  in  providing  the  capital  equipment,  distribution  facilities, 
and  working  capital  necessary  to  satify  these  wants  and  then  make  a 
decision  on  a  return-on-investment  or  profit  basis. 

To  ivhom  a  product  is  to  be  sold  and  who  is  responsible  for  its  sale 
are  matters  which,  although  quite  basic,  are  often  subject  to  con- 
flicts of  opinion  within  the  sales  management  group.  To  minimize 
such  conflicts  most  companies  use  customer  account  lists,  account 
analysis  programs,  geographic  sales  boundaries,  policy  statements  on 
normal  channels  of  distribution,  and  formal  sales  credit  plans.  Com- 
pany policies  regarding  these  matters  are  subject  to  many  influences 
in  the  formulation  stage,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  contribution  a 
field  sales  manager  can  make  in  reporting  local  conflicts,  planning  his 
group's  activities,  analyzing  specific  accounts,  and  reviewing  regularly 
the  performance  of  his  men. 

Where  a  product  is  to  be  sold  is  a  decision  which  often  becomes 
extremely  complex — and  one  which  the  field  sales  manager,  again, 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  influence.  Since  markets  vary  in  different 
geographic  areas,  his  thoughtful  recommendations  on  present  prod- 
ucts and  proposed  products  are  of  utmost  importance  to  management 
in  its  efforts  to  establish  proper  marketing  policies  for  particular  areas. 
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When  a  product  is  to  be  sold  is  a  matter  of  sales  opportunity,  and 
no  management  can  successfully  evaluate  sales  opportunity  without 
a  constant  flow  of  timely  and  accurate  information  from  the  field. 
Proper  timing  is  vital  to  good  operational  planning  as  well  as  to 
effective  sales  and  advertising  programs. 

How  a  product  is  to  be  sold  and  for  how  much  are  decisions  for 
which  management  provides  guidance  in  the  form  of  such  tools  as 
printed  price  lists,  product  manuals,  and  sales  programs.  Since  there 
will  generally  be  some  variation  in  policy  on  these  matters  from  one 
area  to  another,  careful  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  his  own  area  by 
each  field  sales  manager  is  extremely  important  to  management. 
Before  making  any  decision  to  modify  the  company's  general  policy 
in  such  matters,  management  must  consider  the  effects  of  such  a 
decision  with  regard  to  the  development  of  direct-sales  people,  the 
appointment  of  sales  agents,  and  the  determination  of  gross  and/or 
net  sales  results  by  territory. 


PROBLEMS  IN  TWO-WAY  COMMUNICATION 

What  can  the  field  sales  manager  do,  as  a  member  of  the  manage- 
ment team,  to  make  the  company's  objectives  a  working,  living 
influence  for  the  general  good?  For  one  thing,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
although  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  talking,  we  still  do  rather 
poorly  at  communicating  ideas,  plans,  and  purposes.  While  it  is 
probably  true  that  few  employees  ever  knowingly  try  to  sabotage 
their  company's  business,  the  results  of  some  efforts  at  communication 
certainly  give  cause  to  wonder.  Despite  the  many  millions  of  words 
of  advice  that  have  been  spoken  and  written  on  this  subject,  com- 
munication problems  continue  to  plague  most  organizations  of  size; 
and  sales  organizations  seem  to  be  especially  susceptible,  perhaps 
because  their  need  for  information  is  more  urgent  and  compelling 
than  most  other  groups'.  At  any  rate,  most  sales  managers  (and  I 
don't  just  mean  field  sales  managers)  could  benefit  greatly  from  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  way  they  communicate. 

Some  useful  advice  for  the  field  sales  manager  who  wishes  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  his  efforts  to  communicate  with  salesmen 
and  with  management  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  that  follow. 
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The  two  problem  situations  described  below  are  intended  merely  to 
give  some  idea  of  how  the  field  sales  manager  actually  goes  about 
discharging  his  responsibility  for  interpreting  company  thinking  for 
his  salesmen  and  customers  and  transmitting  his  customers'  and  sales- 
men's views  to  management. 

Interpreting  Company  Thinking 

Consider  the  following  directive,  which  was  sent  out  by  the  general 
sales  manager  of  ABC  Company  to  all  his  field  sales  managers: 

Subject:  Less-than-truckload  shipments. 

We  have  initiated  a  new  service  on  LTL  shipments  to  all  destinations. 
It  is  proving  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  program,  and  a  very  profitable 
one  for  our  company. 

Briefly,  the  program  is  as  follows:  All  LTL  shipments  are  routed  via 
ZYX  Transportation  Company  as  the  original  carrier.  On  receipt  of 
the  material,  ZYX  delivers  the  freight  to  the  terminal  closest  to  the 
destination  and  there  interchanges  it  with  a  second  carrier  which 
makes  delivery  to  the  customer.  If  ZYX  Transportation  Company 
has  the  authority  to  service  the  town,  it  makes  direct  delivery. 

This  program  has  permitted  greatly  improved  service  and  delivery 
to  our  customers.  We  now  have  a  complete  tracing  record  the  morn- 
ing after  the  shipment  leaves  our  plant.  The  cost  reductions  achieved 
through  this  plan  are  substantial,  and  we  ask  for  your  full  coopera- 
tion in  carrying  it  out. 

The  successful  operation  of  this  program  requires  that  ive  route  all 
LTL  freight.  We  cannot  protect  our  salesmen's  routing  desires,  be- 
cause to  do  so  would  tear  this  whole  program  apart. 

Upon  receiving  such  a  communication,  the  field  sales  manager  must 
try  to  anticipate  his  salesmen's  and  customers'  reactions.  Everyone, 
of  course,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  profitable  program  has  been 
initiated.  A  salesman  might,  however,  wish  to  know  by  whose  defini- 
tion the  program  is  "satisfactory" — particularly  if  he  has  just  had  a 
bad  experience  with  the  kind  of  procedure  it  entails.  Improved 
service  is  certainly  a  benefit,  as  is  ability  to  trace  a  shipment  ac- 
curately. The  last  paragraph  in  the  directive,  however,  is  an  area  of 
potential  conflict:  Most  salesmen  have  some  customers  who  prefer  to 
designate  their  own  routings.  If  it  is  the  company's  intention  to 
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disregard  such  instructions,  the  field  sales  manager  must  do  a  thor- 
ough job  of  explaining  this  to  his  men;  he  must  try  to  sell  them  on 
the  change.  He  must  bear  in  mind  that  salesmen  and  customers  react 
to  such  situations  as  people,  and  that  top  management,  lacking  a 
crystal  ball,  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  anticipate  the  many 
different  ways  in  which  different  people  will  react  to  any  given 
change.  If,  in  his  opinion,  the  new  procedure  will  cost  the  company 
business,  he  should  analyze  the  situation  carefully  and  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  home  office. 

Transmitting  Customers'  and  Salesmen's  Views 

An  ABC  Company  salesman  calls  on  a  customer,  who  assures  him 
that  he  is  very  fond  of  him  as  a  person  but  says  that  he  cannot  give 
him  any  more  business.  The  salesman  immediately  asks  himself 
"Why?"  and,  as  too  often  happens,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
problem  must  be  one  of  price.  On  this  assumption,  he  proceeds  to  ask 
the  customer  questions  designed  to  elicit  price  information.  The 
customer  quickly  perceives  that,  although  what  he  really  desires  is 
a  slightly  improved  product  with  a  45 -degree  bend  instead  of  a  42- 
degree  bend,  packaged  in  cartons  for  easy  handling,  with  labels 
positioned  on  the  end  instead  of  on  the  top,  here  is  someone  who  has 
already  decided  that  the  problem  is  one  of  price.  He  forthwith  helps 
the  salesman  convince  himself  that  price  is  actually  the  objection.  If 
he  can  get  a  better  price  from  this  salesman  and  a  better  bend  from  a 
competitor,  he  reasons,  he  can  play  each  of  them  against  the  other. 

The  salesman  writes  his  field  sales  manager  a  letter  to  the  effect 
that  price  is  the  only  problem  in  this  matter.  Here  the  field  sales 
manager  has  a  real  opportunity  to  do  his  job  as  a  member  of  the 
management  team.  He  knows  his  salesmen,  he  knows  his  customers, 
and  he  knows  his  market.  In  this  case,  he  knows  that  the  customer 
in  question  has  always  given  his  company  part  of  the  business;  that 
he  has  also  given  part  of  the  business  to  a  competitor;  and  that, 
although  price  in  his  case  has  been  important,  the  market  for  this 
product  has  generally  been  stable. 

The  field  sales  manager  must  decide  what  to  do  about  this  sales- 
man's communication.  He  takes  up  the  price  question  with  the  cus- 
tomer and  the  salesman,  finds  out  the  real  problems,  and  makes 
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recommendations  to  management  for  appropriate  action.  He  thus 
gives  management  the  tools  it  needs  in  order  to  make  an  intelligent 
decision. 

Once  this  decision  has  been  made,  of  course,  the  field  sales  manager 
must  be  sure  to  finish  the  job  by  informing  the  salesman  and  the 
customer.  In  this  way,  no  matter  what  the  outcome,  the  salesman 
and  the  customer  will  know  that  their  views  have  been  considered  by 
management. 


ONE  MAN'S  MEAT... 

To  communicate  successfully  is  not  an  easy  matter;  indeed,  the 
difficulty  of  doing  so  seems  to  lie  at  the  heart  of  most  of  man's 
problems.  It  is  extremely  unlikely,  therefore,  that  there  exists  any 
such  thing  as  a  "key"  to  successful  communication.  We  can  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  our  attempts  to  communicate  less  zmsuccessful 
than  they  generally  are,  however,  if  we  will  only  act  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  successful  cormrmnication  is  a  cooperative  process.  As 
Paul  Pigors  has  observed: 

Much  communication  fails,  unnecessarily,  because  a  speaker  or 
writer  acts  as  though  he  were  the  only  active  agent.  He  behaves  as 
if  his  audience  were  passive.  He  seems  to  imagine  that  "his"  meaning 
can  be  poured  into  their  minds  like  grain  into  a  bin.  But  experience 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Listening  is  like  eating.  One  man's 
meat  is  often  another  man's  poison,  and  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  by  no  means  always  sauce  for  the  gander.  Individual  differences,  in 
temperament  and  experience,  are  vital  factors  in  the  process  of 
assimilating  meaning.1 

Whether  he  is  attempting  to  communicate  with  a  salesman,  a  cus- 
tomer, or  management,  therefore,  and  whether  he  is  doing  so  directly 
(in  face-to-face  contact)  or  indirectly  (by  means  of  a  telephone  call 
or  a  written  message),  the  field  sales  manager  will  stand  a  far  better 
chance  of  achieving  his  objectives  if  he  takes  into  consideration  the 
"individual  differences,  in  temperament  and  experience"  that  distin- 

1  Paul  Pigors,  "What  Is  Meaning  and  How  Can  We  Share  It?"  in  Pigors  and  Myers, 
Readings  in  Personnel  Administration  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  1952), 
p.  154. 
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guish  the  person  with  whom  he  is  dealing  from  every  other  person 
on  this  green  earth. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  successfully 
with  "a  salesman,"  "a  customer,"  or  "management."  We  can  only 
communicate  with  this  salesman,  that  customer,  these  managers — in 
short,  with  persons,  not  abstractions. 


CLINTON    W.    BLOUNT 


Communicating  with  Salesmen: 
Some  Dds  and  Dotfts 


If  communicating  with  salesmen  sometimes  seems  to 
be  more  difficult  than  communicating  with  other  people,  perhaps  it  is 
because  most  salesmen  are  not,  by  temperament  or  instinct,  good 
listeners.  The  average  salesman  is  an  outgoing,  aggressive,  extroverted 
fellow  who  would  rather  talk  and  influence  others  than  listen  and 
be  influenced  himself.  As  the  psychologists  put  it,  he  is  a  "dominant- 
persuasive  type" — and  a  good  thing  for  our  businesses  that  he  is! 
For  the  field  sales  manager,  however,  the  very  essence  of  whose 
job  it  is  to  communicate  with  salesmen,  the  skill  which  some  of  these 
dominant-persuasive  types  have  developed  in  the  art  of  not  listening 
can  be  extremely  frustrating. 

Unfortunately,  many  companies  make  the  field  sales  manager's 
communication  job  more  difficult  than  it  need  be  by  directing  so 
many  communications  at  the  salesman  that  his  natural  inclination  not 
to  listen  hardens  into  a  firm  determination  not  to  listen.  Before  con- 
sidering what  the  field  sales  manager  can  do  to  communicate  more 
effectively  with  his  salesmen,  therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  examine 
briefly  what  top  management  can  do  to  keep  the  salesman  in  a 
listening  mood. 


The  author,  Clinton  W.  Blount,  is  Vice  President — Marketing  of  Union  Car- 
bide Plastics  Company  (A  Division  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation),  New  York 
City. 
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Top  Management's  Role 

Some  salesmen  are  the  target  of  more  memos,  bulletins,  inspirational 
letters,  pep  talks,  sales  literature,  and  the  like  than  any  human  being 
could  possibly  comprehend  without  devoting  at  least  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  to  the  task.  Not  even  the  company's  best  customers 
receive  so  much  encouragement  and  advice!  One  naturally  wonders, 
in  such  cases,  whether  the  company  really  expects  its  salesmen  to 
read  and  listen  to  all  of  these  communications  and  still  do  an  effective 
selling  job.  Or  perhaps  the  company  is  proceeding  on  the  theory 
that,  if  you  send  up  enough  pigeons,  some  of  them  are  bound  to  get 
through  with  your  message.  Whatever  its  intentions,  the  company 
that  persistently  bombards  its  salesmen  with  too  many  communica- 
tions can  expect  only  two  results: 

1.  Some  of  the  salesmen  will  actually  attempt  to  absorb  all  the 
information  passed  on  to  them.  Of  these,  most  will  find  they 
no  longer  have  enough  time  left  over  from  this  "listening" 
activity  to  do  the  kind  of  selling  job  their  managers  expect. 

2.  Some  of  the  salesmen,  recognizing  at  once  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  listen  to  everything  that  management  says,  will 
begin  to  ignore  most  of  the  things  that  management  says  ac- 
cording to  some  private  (and  usually  entirely  irrational)  dis- 
crimination system  of  their  own.  If  a  salesman  receives  five 
written  communications  a  day,  all  of  which  management 
thinks  are  important,  but  he  has  time  to  read  only  two  of 
them,  how  can  he  possibly  decide  which  two  are  "most"  im- 
portant— that  is,  important  enough  for  him  to  spend  time  on 
— without  actually  reading  them  all? 

If  enough  salesmen  react  in  the  first  manner,  the  result  may  be  a 
serious  decline  in  over-all  selling  activity.  If  enough  salesmen  react  in 
the  second  manner,  the  result  may  be  a  serious  breakdown  in  com- 
munications between  the  home  office  and  the  field:  Eventually 
management  may  find  itself,  like  the  boy  who  cried  "Wolf!"  too 
often,  with  something  very  important  to  say  but  nobody  willing  to 
listen. 

The  story  is  told  of  one  very  large  and  successful  company  which, 
in  an  attempt  to  determine  just  how  effective  its  efforts  to  com- 
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municate  with  its  salesmen  were,  inserted  the  following  statement  in 
the  middle  of  what  was  considered  in  the  home  office  to  be  a  rather 
important  bulletin:  "The  first  man  in  each  district  who  reads  this 
sentence,  copies  it  down,  and  sends  it  to  his  district  manager  will 
receive  five  dollars."  Out  of  some  twenty  district  offices,  the  story 
goes,  only  one  received  a  response,  and  that  arrived  six  weeks  after 
the  bulletin  had  been  sent  out! 

While  it  is  certainly  not  desirable  to  withhold  information  from 
salesmen  which  they  really  need,  there  are  very  few  companies,  to 
my  knowledge,  which  commit  this  error  today.  The  far  more  com- 
mon error  is  giving  the  salesmen  more  information  than  they  need  or 
can  effectively  use.  It  is  top  management's  job  to  seek  constantly  to 
determine  what  the  salesmen  really  want  to  know  and  need  to  know 
in  order  to  sell  more  goods.  It  is  the  field  sales  manager's  job  to  let 
management  know  what  sort  of  information  his  salesmen  want  and 
need,  and  how  effective  (or  ineffective)  its  communications  are,  as 
evidenced  by  the  salesmen's  reactions  to  them.  Good  communication, 
like  good  management,  must  begin  at  the  top  and  extend  all  the  way 
down  the  line. 

For  the  field  sales  manager  who  must  contend  with  the  problem  of 
too  many  communications  from  above,  I  have  nothing  but  sym- 
pathy. It  takes  a  great  deal  of  courage,  tact,  resourcefulness,  and 
patience  to  get  the  home  office  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  com- 
munications directed  at  the  salesman,  but  if  the  field  sales  manager 
honestly  believes  that  this  is  necessary  it  is  his  responsibility  to  the 
company  to  attempt  to  convince  management  of  that  fact.  Beyond 
this,  like  any  other  field  sales  manager,  he  can  himself  do  a  great 
deal  to  get  his  salesmen  to  listen  more — and  to  hear  and  understand 
more — by  improving  his  personal  communication  skills. 

Guides  to  Good  Communication 

Volumes  have  been  written,  and  more  appear  every  year,  on  the 
subject  of  communication  in  business,  yet  none  that  I  have  read 
offers  any  sounder  or  more  useful  advice  to  the  working  manager  than 
is  contained  in  the  "Ten  Commandments  of  Good  Communication" 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  AMA's  Executive  Communication  Course. 
(See  pages  200  and  201.)  This  document  is  striking  proof  that  wisdom 
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need  not  be  long-winded,  and  I  recommend  it  heartily  to  every  field 
sales  manager — indeed,  to  every  manager  of  any  kind. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  compete  with  the  unidentified  authors 
of  these  ten  commandments  (which  I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
ability  to  do),  I  should  like  to  offer  here  some  further,  more  specific 
advice  which  I  believe  will  help  the  field  sales  manager  communicate 
more  effectively  with  his  salesmen: 

1.  Talk  and  write  to  your  salesmen  as  if  they  were  intelligent 
adults.  They  are! 

2.  Find  out  what  your  salesmen  want  to  know;  then  tell  them. 

3.  Be  sure  you  have  a  message  worth  listening  to. 

4.  Let  your  salesmen  know  what  you  want  them  to  accomplish, 
and  why.  Don't  issue  unexplained  orders  or  instructions. 

5.  Don't  use  high-pressure  tactics  on  your  salesmen. 

6.  Keep  your  salesmen  informed  at  all  times  of  important 
developments  affecting  your  company,  its  products,  its  cus- 
tomers, and  its  competitors.  It's  their  business,  too! 

7.  In  your  more  formal  efforts  at  communication — whether  you 
are  writing  a  letter,  putting  on  a  demonstration,  or  preparing  a 
bulletin — act  as  though  the  reader,  listener,  or  spectator  were 
your  largest  account. 

8.  Live  in  the  present,  look  toward  the  future,  forget  about  the 
past — and  talk  and  write  to  your  salesmen  accordingly. 

Now  let's  consider  each  of  these  suggestions  in  more  detail. 

1.  Talk  and  write  to  your  salesmen  as  if  they  were  intelligent 
adults.  They  are!  If  your  salesmen  aren't  intelligent  adults,  they're 
in  the  wrong  job.  If  they  are  intelligent  adults  but  you  don't  treat 
them  as  such,  you're  in  the  wrong  job. 

Get  to  know  each  of  your  men  as  an  individual.  If  your  group 
is  too  large,  break  it  up  and  provide  sufficient  supervision  to  allow 
each  salesman  to  develop  a  close  personal  relationship  with  his  super- 
visor. Most  of  us  will  listen  a  great  deal  more  intently  to  a  friend  than 
to  a  stranger. 

In  recent  years,  many  companies  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
providing  the  field  sales  manager  with  an  assistant  to  handle  the 
paperwork  in  his  office,  thus  permitting  him  to  spend  more  time  in 
the  field  with  his  men.  If  your  company  follows  this  practice,  take 
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the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  it:  Face-to-face  contact  is  by  far 
the  best  means  of  communicating  with  your  salesmen,  for  it  allows 
you  to  determine  the  salesman's  reaction  immediately  and  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  prevent  misunderstanding. 

Your  salesmen  are  ambassadors  who  represent  your  company  in 
the  councils  of  its  customers.  As  such,  they  are  very  important 
people.  Let  them  know  by  everything  you  do  and  say  that  you're 
aware  of  this. 

2.  Find  out  "what  your  salesmen  want  to  know;  then  tell  them. 
Most  salesmen,  I  have  found,  are  anxious  to  know  how  their  district 
or  region  is  doing  and  how  the  company  as  a  whole  is  doing.  In 
many  large  companies,  this  information  is  provided  through  a 
monthly  internal  publication  which  is  distributed  to  all  salesmen.  In 
some  companies,  however,  it  is  provided  only  to  the  field  sales  man- 
agers. If  your  company  is  in  the  latter  category,  it  might  be  well  to 
ask  yourself  why  this  information  is  being  sent  to  you:  simply  to 
keep  you  informed  or  to  provide  you  with  a  tool  for  getting  better 
results  from  your  salesmen?  Your  salesmen  have  a  right  to  know  how 
they're  doing,  both  individually  and  as  a  group — so  tell  them.  Don't 
wait  for  them  to  ask,  and  don't  just  tell  them  when  things  are  going 
poorly;  tell  all  your  salesmen  regularly,  and  preferably  in  writing, 
how  their  district  or  region  and  the  company  as  a  whole  are  doing. 

Most  salesmen  also  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for  information  about 
their  company's  products:  what  new  products  are  in  the  research  or 
development  stage,  what  improvements  to  existing  products  are  con- 
templated, what  new  or  unusual  applications  of  the  company's  prod- 
ucts have  been  made  by  its  customers,  and  how  the  products  perform 
under  a  wide  variety  of  conditions.  The  more  technical  or  complex 
a  company's  products  are,  the  more  information  of  this  sort  its  sales- 
men will  want  and  need. 

No  matter  how  much  product  information  the  company  provides 
its  salesmen  directly,  in  the  form  of  written  reports,  bulletins,  letters, 
and  company  publications,  it  is  the  field  sales  manager's  responsibility 
to  see  that  his  men  get  the  information  that  they  want  and  need.  He 
can  do  this  by  submitting  requests  for  specific  information,  through 
appropriate  channels,  to  the  company's  technical  people;  by  keeping 
a  complete  reference  file  of  product  information  in  his  office  and 
making  it  available  to  all  of  his  salesmen;  by  inviting  the  company's 
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technical  specialists  to  talk  to  the  salesmen  and  answer  their  questions 
at  district  or  regional  meetings;  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  by- 
keeping  himself  informed  at  all  times  of  new  developments.  The  field 
sales  manager  is  not  ordinarily  expected  to  have  expert  technical 
knowledge  of  his  company's  products;  he  is  expected  to  know  where 
to  secure  such  knowledge  and  how  to  get  his  men  to  use  it  effectively. 
Much  of  the  technical  information  which  we  in  Union  Carbide 
Plastics  Company  provide  our  salesmen  is  marked  "confidential — 
not  for  release,"  and  we  have  been  asked  more  than  once  why  we 
give  our  salesmen  information  which  they  cannot  discuss  with  their 
customers.  Isn't  this  placing  a  considerable  burden  of  responsibility 
upon  the  salesman?  Perhaps  it  is,  but  we  have  found  that  our  sales- 
men are  quite  able  to  carry  this  burden.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  providing  salesmen  with  advance  information  on  product  de- 
velopment projects,  for  example,  promotes  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
confidence  and  stimulates  the  salesmen's  interest.  When  the  time 
comes  for  our  salesmen  actually  to  go  out  and  sell  the  results  of  our 
development  efforts,  they  are  much  better  informed  and  motivated 
than  they  would  be  if  we  had  kept  them  in  the  dark  until  the  last 
possible  moment. 

3.  Be  sure  you  have  a  message  worth  listening  to,  A  good  salesman 
has  more  customers  to  see  and  sell  than  he  has  time  for.  It's  just 
plain  good  business  for  the  field  sales  manager  to  keep  his  men  free 
from  the  burden  of  excessive  communications,  and  especially  from  the 
burden  of  excessive  written  communications. 

Before  sending  out  a  written  communication  to  your  salesmen,  ask 
yourself  these  three  questions: 

a.  Is  this  information  necessary  to  every  salesman  or  just  to  one 
or  two? 

b.  Can  I  give  the  salesmen  this  information  just  as  effectively 
over  the  telephone  as  I  can  in  writing? 

c.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  salesmen  have  this  information  now, 
or  will  it  keep  until  the  next  time  I  see  them  personally? 

4.  Let  your  salesmen  know  what  you  want  them  to  accomplish, 
and  why.  The  man  who  knows  why  he's  supposed  to  do  something 
is  far  more  likely  to  do  it  well  than  the  man  who  knows  only  that 
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he's  supposed  to  do  it.  Don't  issue  unexplained  orders  or  instructions. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  device  for  letting  salesmen  know  the 
ivhy  behind  communications  from  top  management  is  the  brief  in- 
formal meeting  or  "bull  session."  Here  the  field  sales  manager  can 
interpret  management's  thinking  for  his  men,  answer  any  specific 
questions  they  may  have,  and  develop  enthusiastic,  intelligent  sup- 
port of  company  policies  and  objectives.  Such  meetings  also  serve  as 
an  ideal  instrument  for  discovering  salesmen's  true  reactions  to  man- 
agement communications:  Salesmen  will  often  give  voice  to  feelings 
and  opinions  in  the  security  of  a  group  atmosphere  that  they  might 
otherwise  hold  back.  Make  it  a  habit  to  follow  up  all  top  manage- 
ment communications  concerning  important  changes  in  policy  or 
procedure  with  a  short  bull  session. 

As  a  field  sales  manager,  you're  supposed  to  be  a  pretty  good  sales- 
man yourself.  Apply  your  skill  in  salesmanship  to  achieve  acceptance 
of  company  objectives  and  policies.  Sell,  don't  tell. 

5.  Don't  use  high-pressure  tactics  on  your  salesmen.  There's  a  big 
difference  between  selling  your  salesmen  on  some  idea  and  bulldozing 
them  into  acceptance.  Bulldozer  tactics  may  get  big  results  for  a  little 
while,  but  over  the  long  run  they'll  only  produce  resentment  and 
hostility.  Working  men  up  to  high  peaks  of  enthusiasm  when  the 
occasion  demands  and  then  letting  them  fall  back  to  their  normal 
level  until  the  next  "big  push"  may  be  an  effective  way  to  handle  a 
bunch  of  commandos,  but  it's  no  way  to  run  a  sales  force. 

It's  not  at  all  hard  to  push  a  man  downhill,  but  it's  a  heck  of  a 
job  to  push  him  up.  The  lesson  of  history  is  that  men  can  only  be 
led  to  great  heights,  not  pushed.  Be  a  leader! 

6.  Keep  your  salesmen  informed  at  all  times  of  important  develop- 
ments affecting  your  company,  its  products,  its  customers,  and  its 
competitors.  Nothing  can  have  a  worse  effect  upon  a  salesman's  mo- 
rale than  to  read  in  a  newspaper  or  be  told  by  a  customer  something 
which  he,  as  a  member  of  the  company,  should  have  known  first. 
Beware  particularly  of  having  your  men  learn  of  a  major  price 
change  or  an  addition  to  the  product  line  in  this  fashion.  Remember: 
It's  their  business,  too! 

Naturally,  some  kinds  of  information — news  of  a  price  change,  for 
example — are  known  only  to  top  management  more  than  a  day  or 
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two  in  advance.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  salesmen  should  be  in- 
formed at  least  24  working  hours  in  advance  of  any  communication 
to  customers  or  to  the  press.  If  haste  is  essential,  use  the  telephone; 
that's  what  it's  for. 

7.  In  your  more  formal  efforts  at  communication — whether  you 
are  writing  a  letter,  putting  on  a  demonstration,  or  preparing  a  bulle- 
tin— act  as  though  the  reader,  listener,  or  spectator  were  your  largest 
account.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  be  pompous,  highfalu- 
tin,  or  stuffy;  it  does  mean  that  you  should  show  your  salesmen  that 
same  fine  consideration  that  you  would  show  a  good  customer. 

When  you  are  going  to  use  charts  at  a  sales  meeting,  for  example, 
make  sure  that  they  can  be  read  with  ease  by  every  salesman  in  the 
audience.  Get  somebody  you  can  count  on  to  be  properly  critical 
to  sit  in  the  back  row  and  try  to  read  each  chart.  (While  he's  there, 
let  him  find  out  whether  your  voice  can  be  heard  without  straining, 
too.) 

When  you're  writing  to  a  customer,  even  if  you're  giving  him  some 
bad  news,  don't  you  take  special  pains  to  make  the  letter  sound 
friendly  and  helpful?  Take  the  same  pains  with  your  salesmen.  This 
not  only  will  increase  their  respect  for  you  as  a  person  but  will  set 
a  good  example  for  them  to  follow  in  communicating  with  their 
customers. 

As  a  field  sales  manager  you  will  be  judged,  in  the  end,  by  the 
results  your  men  achieve.  This  means  that  you  depend  on  them  as 
much  as  they  depend  on  you.  Treat  them  with  respect  and  thought- 
fulness  and  they  won't  let  you  down. 

8.  Live  in  the  present,  look  toward  the  future,  forget  about  the 
past — and  talk  and  write  to  your  salesmen  accordingly.  Far  too  many 
sales  managers  find  it  hard  to  forget  how  things  were  when  they 
were  salesmen,  back  in  nineteen-umpty-ump,  and  they  don't  give 
their  salesmen  a  chance  to  forget  it,  either:  "In  those  days,  you  really 
had  to  be  able  to  sell.  You  guys  don't  know  what  selling  means; 
you're  just  a  bunch  of  order- takers."  Or:  "Whaddaya  mean  there's 
no  demand  for  grimbles?  When  I  was  in  your  territory,  I  sold  more 
grimbles  than  anything  else." 

Old  Navy  salts  are  forever  grumbling  about  the  way  the  Navy  is 
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going  to  the  dogs,  and  one  of  their  fondest  expressions  is  this:  "It 
used  to  be  wooden  ships  and  iron  men,  but  now  it's  iron  ships  and 
wooden  men."  Well,  maybe  the  men  were  tougher  in  the  old  days, 
but  just  where  would  we  be  today  with  a  fleet  of  wooden  frigates? 
We  cannot  go  backward;  we  cannot  even  stand  still.  Like  it  or 
not,  we  must  go  forward,  all  of  us,  toward  the  future.  For  those 
who  would  be  leaders,  there  is  only  one  place  to  be:  at  the  head  of 
the  parade. 


ROBERT  A.  GOPEL 


Planning  and  Conducting 
Successful  Sales  Meetings 


Of  the  thousands  of  sales  meetings  that  are  held  in 
the  United  States  each  month,  some  cost  less  than  $100  while  others 
cost  as  much  as  $100,000,  depending  largely  upon  the  length  of  the 
meeting  and  the  number  of  salesmen  attending.  Regardless  of  size  or 
cost,  however,  all  such  meetings  have  (in  theory,  at  least)  a  common 
objective:  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  salesmen  attending  by 
providing  them  with  useful  information  about  the  products  they 
sell  and  the  way  they  sell  them.  Although  some  of  these  meetings 
do  actually  result  in  increased  sales,  far  too  many  are  a  complete 
waste  of  time  and  money — and,  of  these  last,  some  are  so  thoroughly 
bad  as  to  result  in  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  morale,  and  hence  the 
effectiveness,  of  those  attending. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  is  anything  inherently  wrong  with 
the  idea  of  sales  meetings;  indeed,  when  properly  planned  and  con- 
ducted, a  meeting  can  be  one  of  the  sales  manager's  most  valuable 
tools  for  encouraging  and  assisting  his  salesmen  in  the  pursuit  of  in- 
creased profits.  It  is  important  to  recognize,  however,  that  merely  to 
hold  a  sales  meeting  is  not  in  itself  a  constructive  effort.  If  the  sales 
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manager  does  not  intend  to  devote  the  necessary  time  and  thought 
to  the  tasks  of  planning  his  meetings  in  advance  and  developing  skill 
in  the  art  of  leading  them,  he  would  do  well  to  forget  about  sales 
meetings  entirely  and  put  the  time  and  money  he  would  have  wasted 
on  them  to  better  use  elsewhere. 


TYPES  OF  SALES  MEETINGS 

There  are  probably  as  many  different  kinds  of  sales  meetings  as 
there  are  sales  managers,  but  for  our  present  purposes  we  may  regard 
them  as  falling  into  three  broad  categories: 

1.  General  sales  meetings. 

2.  District  or  regional  sales  meetings. 

3.  Informal  sales  conferences. 

Let  us  consider  each  of  these  three  types  of  meetings  separately, 
bearing  in  mind  that  in  practice  they  are  generally  used  in  combi- 
nation. 

General  Sales  Meetings 

Some  companies  still  rely  heavily  upon  annual,  semi-annual,  or  even 
quarterly  general  sales  meetings  attended  by  all  salesmen  and  field 
sales  managers  in  the  organization  (or,  in  some  large  companies,  in 
a  single  sales  division).  There  is  considerable  agreement  among  sales 
and  marketing  managers  today,  however,  that  the  general  sales  meet- 
ing in  its  present  form  is  on  the  way  out.  (This  judgment,  of  course, 
applies  primarily  to  the  use  of  general  sales  meetings  in  fairly  large 
organizations.  In  a  small  organization,  what  is  called  a  general  sales 
meeting  often  more  nearly  resembles  what  we  have  categorized  above 
as  a  district  or  regional  meeting.)  Among  those  who  regard  the 
general  sales  meeting  as  obsolescent,  it  is  argued  that  such  meetings 
are  simply  not  worth  the  cost  of  transportation,  hotel  accommoda- 
tions, and  entertainment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  withdrawing 
the  entire  sales  force  from  the  field  for  (in  many  cases)  an  entire 
week  or  more.  Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  amount  of  extraneous  and 
irrelevant  subject  matter  on  the  agenda  of  most  general  sales  meet- 
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ings  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  there  is  far  too  much  lec- 
turing and  talking  down.  In  many  companies,  the  general  sales  meet- 
ing resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  parade  ground,  with  company 
officials  using  the  field  sales  force  as  a  captive  audience  for  the  whole- 
sale dissemination  of  headquarters  policies  and  procedures. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  that  the  author  of  the  following 
quotation  from  the  Advertising  News  Letter,  which  is  published  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  was  thinking  spe- 
cifically of  general  sales  meetings: 

Within  the  next  year,  over  $400  million  will  be  spent  on  sales  meet- 
ings, and  most  of  it  will  be  wasted.  This  money  will  be  wasted  be- 
cause sales  meetings  are  not  geared  to  the  rugged  psychology  of 
salesmen.  Many  sales  meetings  are  set  up  like  a  schoolroom.  Manage- 
ment is  the  teacher  talking  down  to  the  salesmen,  who  have  no 
chance  to  express  themselves.  The  salesmen  tune  out  and  start  day- 
dreaming. They  become  resentful,  and  after  the  meeting  they  go 
away  confused,  bewildered,  angry,  and  often  rebellious. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  some  companies, 
by  planning  their  general  sales  meetings  carefully  to  meet  the  real 
needs  of  their  field  sales  forces,  have  made  them  a  worthwhile  ad- 
junct to  their  district  or  regional  sales  meetings.  In  general,  however, 
it  can  be  said  that  most  company- wide  or  division- wide  sales  meetings 
are  a  complete  loss. 

District  or  Regional  Sales  Meetings 

In  many  companies  the  general  sales  meeting  has  been  supplanted 
entirely  by  district  or  regional  sales  meetings.  The  advantages  of  such 
meetings  are  obvious:  They  are  smaller,  more  frequent,  less  costly, 
and  more  conducive  to  real  two-way  communication  between  man- 
agement and  the  sales  force.  Depending  largely  upon  the  number  of 
men  in  the  district  or  region  concerned,  such  meetings  may  range  in 
format  from  rather  informal  periodic  get-togethers  to  more  elaborate 
affairs  involving  guest  speakers  and  carefully  planned  skill-develop- 
ment activities.  Since  smallness  is  one  of  the  major  advantages  of  such 
meetings,  it  is  generally  considered  desirable  to  hold  them  at  the 
branch  or  district  level  in  companies  whose  sales  regions  are  com- 
paratively large;  in  many  such  companies,  of  course,  they  are  held 
at  both  district  and  regional  levels,  though  less  frequently  at  the  latter. 
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In  smaller  companies,  or  in  those  large  companies  whose  sales  organ- 
izations are  broken  down  into  a  large  number  of  comparatively 
small  regions,  it  may  be  considered  sufficient  to  hold  sales  meetings 
at  the  regional  level  only. 

In  general,  the  district  or  regional  sales  meeting  resembles  a  work- 
shop, laboratory,  or  clinic  where  basic  work  and  training  take  place, 
information  and  opinions  are  exchanged,  and  job  skills  and  work 
habits  are  analyzed  and  improved.  Here  the  art  of  sales  presentation 
is  perfected;  men  are  taught  how  to  use  all  their  selling  skills  to  best 
advantage  and  to  improve  those  that  need  improvement;  techniques 
and  practices  that  have  proved  successful  in  actual  sales  situations  are 
compared  and  shared  by  all;  visual  media  (and  by  that  I  mean  not 
only  charts,  slides,  films,  and  the  like  but  also  demonstrations,  skits, 
and  role-playing  sessions  which  require  the  active  participation  of  the 
salesmen)  are  used  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  entire  ap- 
proach is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  successful  salesman  is  a 
craftsman  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  basic  tools  of  selling,  and  that  such 
craftsmanship  can  best  be  developed  through  the  organized  exchange 
of  knowledge  and  experience  among  salesmen  themselves. 

Informal  Sales  Conferences 

The  informal  conference  is  regarded  by  most  sales  managers  today 
as  the  best  type  of  meeting  for  sales  training  purposes — especially 
where  the  learning  of  new  habits,  new  skills,  and  new  methods  is 
concerned.  Far  less  formal  than  most  district  or  regional  sales  meet- 
ings, sales  conferences  are  usually  held  at  the  district  level,  can  be 
called  with  a  minimum  of  advance  notice,  and  may  or  may  not  in- 
clude the  entire  district  sales  force.  In  a  word,  they  are  a  highly 
flexible  medium  for  sales  training  and  communication. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  advantage  of  the  informal  sales  con- 
ference is  that  it  is  eminently  and  obviously  down-to-earth  and  prac- 
tical— and  there  are  few  qualities  that  a  salesman  appreciates  more 
than  these.  The  informal  approach  breeds  an  atmosphere  of  high 
interest  and  full  participation  in  which  everyone  can  take  pride  in 
mutual  achievement;  it  develops  good  group  morale,  and  it  stimulates 
the  habit  of  analytical  thinking.  There  are,  however,  certain  hazards 
to  the  informal-conference  approach  which  cannot  be  successfully 
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avoided  unless  the  conference  leader  is  skilled  in  leading  group  dis- 
cussions and  is  himself  technically  competent  in  the  subject  with 
which  the  conference  is  concerned.  While  the  art  of  conference  lead- 
ership cannot  really  be  learned  except  through  practice,  there  are 
many  excellent  books  on  the  subject,  and  the  field  sales  manager  will 
find  that  little  of  what  he  reads  is  of  more  direct  value  to  himself  and 
his  company  than  a  well-selected  text  on  how  to  lead  a  conference. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  SALES  MEETING 

Although  the  field  sales  manager  will  obviously  have  an  important 
role  to  play  in  preparation  for  a  general  sales  meeting,  the  nature  of 
this  role  will  usually  be  determined  by  headquarters  or  divisional 
management.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  tendency,  already 
noted,  to  abandon  the  practice  of  holding  general  sales  meetings 
entirely,  we  shall  concern  ourselves  for  the  rest  of  this  chapter  with 
district  or  regional  meetings  and  informal  conferences  exclusively. 

The  success  of  any  sales  meeting,  however  formal  or  informal, 
depends  first,  last,  and  always  upon  the  quality  of  the  planning  that 
precedes  it.  Specifically,  it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  care  and 
thought  devoted  to  (1)  general  planning  and  organization,  (2)  plan- 
ning for  the  provision  of  physical  facilities,  and  (3)  planning  for  the 
effective  presentation  of  subject  matter.  No  one  of  these  activities  is 
any  more  or  less  important  than  the  others;  together  they  constitute  a 
chain  which  will  be  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 

General  Planning  and  Organization 

Without  a  doubt,  the  most  devastating  criticism  of  sales  meetings 
frequently  voiced  by  salesmen  is  that  "most  of  the  time,  they  just 
don't  seem  necessary."  The  first  step  in  planning  such  a  meeting, 
therefore,  should  be  to  find  the  answers  to  these  three  questions: 

1.  What  exactly  is  it  I  want  to  accomplish  through  the  proposed 
meeting? 

2.  Can  this  be  effectively  accomplished  through  a  meeting? 

3.  Can  it  be  accomplished  just  as  effectively,  (or  more  effec- 
tively) by  other  means:  a  written  communication,  perhaps,  or 
individual  counseling  or  training  sessions? 
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Once  it  has  been  determined  that  the  meeting  is,  in  fact,  necessary, 
the  objectives  of  the  meeting  should  be  put  in  writing.  All  sales 
meetings,  of  course,  have  as  their  general  objective  to  inform,  to 
instruct,  to  encourage,  and  to  inspire;  what  must  be  established  at  this 
point  are  the  specific  objectives  of  the  meeting  in  question.  What  new 
products  are  to  be  introduced?  What  established  products  are  to  be 
pushed?  What  information  does  the  salesman  need  to  do  these  things? 
What  changes  in  distribution  policy  or  price  structure  have  been 
made  since  the  last  meeting  or  announced  for  the  future? 

Exhibit  1  is  a  brief  checklist  of  possible  sales  meeting  subjects;  it 
is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  but  merely  to  suggest  the  considerable 
variety  of  matters  which  might  require  discussion  at  any  given  sales 
meeting.  Such  a  list  might  serve  as  a  useful  memory  aid  to  the  field 
sales  manager  in  planning  the  subject  matter  of  a  meeting;  it  might 
also  be  distributed  to  the  sales  force  as  a  sort  of  thumbnail  survey  to 
determine  those  subjects  upon  which  the  salesmen  themselves  feel  a 
need  for  discussion. 

After  listing  the  specific  subjects  to  be  covered,  the  next  step  is 
to  assign  speakers  for  each  subject  and  orient  them.  A  topical  out- 
line should  be  developed  for  each  subject  in  cooperation  with  the 
speaker  concerned,  and  a  list  of  questions  to  stimulate  discussion 
should  be  prepared.  Arrangements  for  the  procurement  or  prepara- 
tion of  all  props,  visual  aids,  and  handouts  to  be  used  should  begin 
as  early  in  the  planning  process  as  possible.  Finally,  a  detailed  schedule 
indicating  the  starting  and  finishing  time  for  each  subject  (including 
time  for  group  discussion),  break  periods,  and  transportation  move- 
ments should  be  prepared.  It  is  important  always  to  allow  a  certain 
amount  of  leeway  in  the  matter  of  timing  so  that  the  program  is  not 
scheduled  too  tightly. 

A  planned  meeting  form  such  as  that  shown  in  Exhibit  2  will 
prove  an  indispensable  tool  to  the  field  sales  manager  in  planning  and 
organizing  his  sales  meetings. 

Physical-Facilities  Planning 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  meeting  room  should 
be  large  enough  to  seat  all  participants  comfortably  and  the  seating 
arrangement  such  as  to  permit  all  participants  to  hear  the  speakers  and 
see  their  demonstrations  and  displays.  As  anyone  who  has  attended  a 
large  number  of  sales  meetings  can  attest,  however,  insufficient  space 
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Subject  Checklist  for  Sales  Meetings 


□  Past  history   (actual  results  vs. 

quota) 

□  Business  to  date  in  current  year 
D  New  products 

D  Present  products 

□  Policies  and  practices 

□  Technical  matters  and  services 

□  Production  problems 

□  Delivery  and  service  problems 

□  Credit 

□  Inventories 
D  Allocations 

□  Potential  business  and  new  cus- 

tomers 

□  Complaints 

□  Human  relations 

□  Customer  relations 

□  Salesmanship 

□  Advertising 

□  Promotional  material 

□  Field  trips 

□  Leadership 


□  Management 

□  Administration 

□  Records  and  reports 

□  Communications 

□  Competition 

□  Time  management 

□  Marketing 

□  Legal  aspects 

□  Expenses 

□  Profits 

□  Territories 

□  New  assignments 

□  Sales  meetings 

□  Selection  procedures 

□  Appraisals 

□  Compensation 

□  Coordination    with    other    de- 

partments 

□  Trade  associations 

□  Conventions 

□  Trademarks  and  trade  names 


EXHIBIT   1 

and  inadequate  seating  accommodations  are  not  uncommon  phenom- 
ena. No  matter  how  good  your  speakers  or  how  ingenious  your 
skits  and  visual  aids  may  be,  they  must  be  seen  and  heard  by 
every  participant  if  the  meeting  is  to  have  the  desired  effect.  As 
soon  as  the  general  planning  and  organization  has  been  completed, 
therefore,  a  list  should  be  made  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  par- 
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ticipate,  so  that  appropriate  accommodations  can  be  arranged.  A 
facilities  checklist  should  include  such  items  as  seating,  lighting,  spac- 
ing, ventilation,  ashtrays,  and  the  location  of  the  men's  room. 

Second  only  to  the  problem  of  arranging  for  adequate  accommoda- 
tions in  this  matter  of  planning  for  the  provision  of  physical  facilities 
is  the  problem  of  securing  all  necessary  props,  visual  aids,  and  hand- 
outs. It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  successful  sales  meeting 
in  this  day  and  age  that  does  not  to  some  degree  rely  upon  the  use 
of  visual  aids.  Authorities  in  the  field  of  education  declare  that  the 
use  of  visual  aids  can  double  the  effectiveness  of  most  teaching  ef- 
forts. Movies,  slides,  charts,  models,  blackboards — any  or  all  of  these 
media  should  be  used  in  the  sales  meeting  if  something  can  be  accom- 
plished with  them  that  could  not  be  done  as  well  otherwise.  Visual 
aids  should  not  be  used  as  a  crutch,  however;  they  are  no  substitute 
for  meaningful  content  or  careful  presentation.  Too  often,  movies 
are  used  in  sales  meetings  without  any  introductory  remarks  or  fol- 
low-up discussion.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  salesmen  attending  such 
meetings  are  inclined  to  look  upon  movies  as  "fillers,"  something 
brought  into  the  program  to  provide  a  little  jam  between  the  real 
bread-and-butter  business  that  precedes  and  follows.  Even  the  very 
best  training  films  cannot  avoid  the  need  to  generalize,  and  if  they 
are  to  be  of  any  real  value  to  the  salesmen  to  whom  they  are  shown 
they  must  be  brought  into  the  context  of  here  and  now  by  elabora- 
tion and  discussion. 

The  detail  checklist  shown  in  Exhibit  3  suggests  some  of  the  many 
areas  that  may  require  attention  in  planning  for  the  provision  of 
physical  facilities. 

Planning  for  Effective  Presentation 

The  more  formal  the  meeting,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  field 
sales  manager  will  invite  guest  speakers  to  attend.  These  will  usually 
be  people  from  within  the  company:  product-line  managers,  mem- 
bers of  the  sales  training  staff,  representatives  of  the  market  research 
or  advertising  department,  or  top  marketing  executives,  for  example. 
Not  infrequently,  however,  the  roster  of  guest  speakers  will  also 
include  people  from  outside  the  company:  a  sales  training  specialist 
recommended  by  marketing  management,  perhaps,  or  a  representa- 
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Detail  Checklist 

for  Sales  Meetings 

□  Meeting  rooms 

□  Slogans,  signs 

□  Living  quarters 

□  Refreshments 

□  Transportation 

□   Stenographic  service 

□  Meals 

□  Samples 

□  Entertainment 

□  Demonstrations 

□   Charts  or  visuals 

□  Name  tags 

□  Projection  equipment 

□  Rosters 

□   Blackboard,  chalk,  erasers 

□  Wardrobe  facilities 

□  Pitchers,  glasses 

□  Telephone  messages 

□  Pads,  pencils 

□  Exams  or  quizzes 

□  Place  cards 

□  Folders,  portfolios 

□  Mimeographed  handouts 

□  Ashtrays 

□  Advertising  and  promotional 

material 

□  Staging  arrangements 

□  Skits 

□  Meeting  outlines 

EXHIBIT   3 


tive  of  the  company's  advertising  agency.  In  either  case,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  field  sales  manager  to  choose  speakers  appropriate 
to  the  objectives  of  the  meeting.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  specific  objec- 
tives of  the  meeting  is  to  introduce  a  new  product,  the  concerned 
product  manager  would  be  a  logical  choice.  Whenever  possible,  of 
course,  the  selection  of  a  speaker  should  be  based  upon  consideration 
of  both  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed  and  his  ability 
to  express  himself  clearly. 

Regardless  of  how  many  guest  speakers  or  salesmen  participants  the 
field  sales  manager  may  include  in  his  program,  it  is  he  himself  who 
will  lead  the  meeting  and  do  most  of  the  talking.  We  have  already 
suggested  the  desirability  of  a  little  reading  on  the  subject  of  con- 
ference leadership;  for  the  field  sales  manager  who  is  not  especially 
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adept  at  the  art  of  public  speaking,  we  might  also  recommend  a  few 
sessions  at  a  course  in  this  subject.  There  are  excellent  courses  in  pub- 
lic speaking  available  in  most  large  cities  today,  and  even  those  who 
consider  themselves  to  be  good  platform  speakers  will  be  surprised 
to  discover  how  much  improvement  can  result  from  a  few  hours 
of  well-directed  practice. 

In  every  aspect  of  planning  and  conducting  sales  meetings,  practice 
makes  perfect.  Whenever  a  meeting  is  planned  in  my  own  company, 
all  participants  are  called  in  at  the  very  beginning  to  receive  their 
assignments.  A  date  for  a  dry  run  is  established,  and  when  the  date 
arrives  a  fairly  complete  rehearsal  is  held.  In  many  of  our  districts, 
the  same  procedure  is  being  followed  with  salesmen  participants. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  hold  a  sales  meeting  unless  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  desired  objectives  can  actually  be  achieved.  Failure 
to  rehearse  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired objectives.  Unrehearsed  speakers  have  a  notorious  tendency  to 
talk  about  every  subject  except  their  own;  movie  projectors  keep 
forgetting  to  plug  themselves  in,  and  slides  have  a  habit  of  turning 
themselves  upside  down  or  reversing  their  order  when  nobody  is 
looking;  unrehearsed  skits  or  stunts  often  bear  a  distressing  resem- 
blance to  lead  balloons.  Such  mishaps  lead  to  meeting  failures  and 
lend  substance  to  the  average  salesman's  deep  conviction  that  meetings 
in  general  are  a  waste  of  time. 

WHY  MEETINGS  FAIL 

One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  made  by  salesmen  on  the 
subject  of  sales  meetings  goes  something  like  this: 

Before  I  went  to  the  meeting,  I  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  I 
didn't  know.  Now  I'm  not  sure  whether  I  know  it  or  not;  I'm  not 
even  sure  that  I'm  supposed  to  know  it.  They  threw  so  much  stuff 
at  us  in  there  that  I'm  more  confused  than  ever. 

Salesmen  say  also  that  most  meetings  are  poorly  planned,  that  most 
guest  speakers  are  unfamiliar  with  field  problems,  and  that  the  boss 
wastes  too  much  time  telling  how  he  did  it  thirty  years  ago.  Too 
much  criticism  and  not  enough  constructive  "how  to"  advice  is 
another  frequent  complaint. 
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In  a  recent  survey  of  100  meetings  conducted  by  manufacturers 
for  their  distributors'  personnel,  only  17  were  reported  as  "excellent" 
and  only  4  as  "outstanding."  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  distributors 
involved  blamed  the  manufacturers  for  the  poor  quality  of  these 
meetings.  A  number  of  them  said  that  they  had  begun  to  limit  such 
meetings,  and  many  expressed  an  inclination  to  discontinue  them 
entirely  until  some  real  improvement  was  demonstrated.  Some  of  the 
specific  complaints  aimed  at  the  manufacturers'  representatives  were 
as  follows: 

1.  They  obviously  do  not  plan  the  talks  or  even  prepare  elemen- 
tary outlines  of  the  points  they  hope  to  make. 

2.  They  cannot  talk  intelligently  about  their  company's  prod- 
ucts. They  are  unfamiliar  with  the  manufacturers  of  their 
products'  components  or  ingredients,  and  they  bluff  their  way 
through  with  phrases  from  their  catalogues. 

3.  They  are  easily  stumped  when  questions  are  fired  at  them 
from  the  floor. 

4.  They  fail  to  demonstrate  and  explain  properly  the  use  of  their 
products  with  the  available  sales  aids.  Their  product  demon- 
strations are  either  too  technical  or  too  general.  Their  long- 
winded  technical  explanations  are  often  over  the  salesmen's 
heads.  They  do  not  give  a  demonstration  of  the  product's 
characteristics  and  applications. 

5.  They  do  not  tell  where  to  look  for  customers:  who  needs  the 
product  and  what  the  potential  market  for  the  product  in  the 
distributor's  area  is. 

6.  Their  meetings  are  too  long,  and  they  attempt  to  cover  too 
much  ground. 

7.  They  do  not  give  the  members  of  the  audience  a  printed 
resume  of  the  meeting  to  assist  them  in  reviewing  the  im- 
portant points. 

8.  They  do  not  know  the  elementary  techniques  involved  in 
getting  a  subject  over  to  an  audience. 

These  manufacturers'  representatives  are  obviously  failing  in  the  im- 
portant task  of  informing  and  motivating  the  distributors  who  sell 
their  products.  How  many  field  sales  managers  are  failing  similarly 
in  their  attempts  to  inform  and  motivate  their  salesmen  through  meet- 
ings? 
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THE  CONFERENCE  ASA  TRAINING  TOOL 

Some  field  sales  managers  feel  that  they  will  appear  naive  to  their 
salesmen  if  they  talk  about  the  basic  principles  of  salesmanship.  The 
simple  fact  is,  of  course,  that  salesmen,  however  imaginative  and  re- 
sourceful they  may  be,  must  know  these  principles  if  they  are  to  do 
an  effective  selling  job.  The  best  way  for  the  field  sales  manager 
to  make  sure  that  all  his  salesmen  know  everything  they  can  about 
the  art  of  salesmanship  is  to  give  them  training  in  this  art;  and  such 
training  is  best  accomplished  through  informal  sales  conferences. 

Such  a  conference  might,  for  instance,  deal  with  the  subject  of  how 
to  develop  customer  interest;  how  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  one's 
own  product,  as  compared  with  competitive  products;  how  to  answer 
customers'  objections;  or  how  to  ask  for  orders.  It  is  a  well-recog- 
nized fact  that  nine  out  of  ten  salesmen  never  ask  for  orders — which 
might  lead  one  to  wonder  how  many  salesmen  are  aware  that  it  is 
their  primary  function  to  get  business  for  the  company.  Clearly,  it 
is  up  to  the  field  sales  manager  to  coach  his  men  in  methods  of  asking 
for  orders. 

As  conference  leader,  the  field  sales  manager  should  pose  questions, 
not  answer  them;  the  salesmen  themselves  must  provide  the  answers. 
Whenever  we  hold  a  sales  conference,  we  think  up  ten  questions 
about  each  major  point  that  will  be  discussed,  and  usually  the  sales- 
men have  at  least  as  many  questions  of  their  own. 

After  talking  about  the  basic  principles  of  salesmanship  in  our  con- 
ferences, we  tell  the  men  that  they  will  be  required  to  make  a 
simulated  sales  presentation  to  a  tough  customer.  They  are  asked  to 
write  out  this  sales  presentation  on  the  planned  sales  talk  form  shown 
in  Exhibit  4.  It  takes  our  men  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  fill  out 
this  form,  and  we  believe  that  the  very  process  of  organizing  their 
thoughts  and  putting  them  down  on  paper  is  nine-tenths  of  the 
battle  for  improvement.  After  all  the  men  have  completed  the  form, 
each  man  makes  his  presentation  and  the  others  criticize  it.  (And 
notice  that  "it":  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  it  is  the  presenta- 
tion, and  not  the  man  himself,  that  is  being  criticized.) 

As  a  rule,  we  never  have  more  than  16  men  attend  one  of  our 
salesmanship  training  conferences;  a  dozen  would  probably  be  ideal. 
If  a  conference  is  held  with  too  few  men,  of  course,  the  range  of 
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Planned  Sales  Talk 


Name  of  company  to  be  called  on: 

Type  of  business: 

Name  of  person  to  contact:        Title: 

Number  of  previous 
calls  made: 

Names  of  competitors: 

Purpose  of  this  call: 

Opening  remarks  you  intend  to  make: 


Interest  factors  to  be  used — samples,  visuals,  etc.: 


Needs  of  his  business 
(List  the  things  he 
needs  and  uses): 


Benefits  to  be  pre- 
sented (List  all  the 
benefits  you  can 
think  of  that  will 
satisfy  his  needs): 


Proof  to  be  used 
(Illustrate  or  prove 
your  benefits  with 
spec  sheets,  ads,  lab 
sheets,  photographs, 
case  histories,  testi- 
monials, etc.): 


Possible  objections  (List  in  order 
of  importance  every  objection  he 
might  bring  up): 


Logical  answers  (List  two  or 
more  logical  answers  to  every  ob- 
jection): 


Summary    (Summarize    in    brief 
everything  you  have  told  him): 


Intended  close  (Ask  for  the  order 
or  a  commitment): 


EXHIBIT  4 
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ideas  and  critical  judgments  is  likely  to  be  too  narrow.  It  is  also 
more  difficult,  in  a  very  small  conference,  to  maintain  the  above- 
noted  distinction  between  the  individual  and  his  performance. 

Every  one  of  our  350  sales  engineers — some  of  whom  have  been 
selling  for  as  long  as  40  years — has  attended  such  salesmanship  train- 
ing conferences.  To  our  amazement,  the  response  of  the  older  men 
was  frequently,  "Why  didn't  we  have  this  20  (or  30  or  40)  years 
ago?"  Of  course,  a  few  of  the  men  thought  they  knew  the  material 
already,  and  no  doubt  some  of  them  did,  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  having  everyone  participate  in  such 
conferences  far  outweigh  the  objections  of  the  enlightened  few. 

^p  ^p  ^p 

To  remain  competitive  in  a  good  sales  district,  a  company  needs 
well-informed,  well-trained,  and  well-motivated  salesmen.  A  good 
sales  meeting  or  conference  program  can  often  spell  the  difference 
between  mediocrity  and  excellence  in  salesmen's  performance — but 
notice  that  word  "good"! 
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Reporting  Sales  Data  from  the  Field: 
A  Chief  Sales  Executive's  View 


Oome  information  from  the  field  will  inevitably  filter 
through  to  the  chief  sales  executive.  Salesmen  and  field  sales  man- 
agers can  be  counted  upon  to  report  their  victories,  dissatisfied  cus- 
tomers to  voice  their  complaints — occasionally  in  the  form  of  an 
acrimonious  letter  to  the  company's  president,  which  ultimately  winds 
up,  of  course,  on  the  chief  sales  executive's  desk.  Sales  statistics  and 
inventory  reports  will  pinpoint  a  softening  market,  and  an  increase 
in  competitors'  advertising  may  warn  of  trouble  brewing. 

The  chances  are,  however,  that  these  sources  of  information  will 
tell  only  part  of  the  story — and,  for  the  chief  sales  executive  who 
hopes  to  do  a  consistently  effective  job  of  directing  his  company's 
sales  program,  nothing  less  than  the  whole  story  will  suffice.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  reporting 
system  which  will  keep  him  informed  of  significant  developments  at 
all  times  is  one  of  the  most  important  responsibilities  of  the  chief  sales 
executive. 

Obviously,  no  reporting  chain  can  be  any  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link,  whether  that  link  be  the  salesman  in  the  field,  the  sales  super- 
visor, the  branch  manager,  the  regional  manager,  or  the  general  sales 
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manager.  Each  of  these  men  has  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the  task  of 
providing  the  chief  sales  executive  with  the  information  he  needs  to 
make  sound  and  timely  decisions.  Since  it  is  the  field  sales  manager, 
however,  who  is  finally  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of  his 
salesmen's  reporting  efforts  (as,  indeed,  of  all  their  efforts),  his  role 
is  especially  important.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  every  field  sales 
manager  understand  not  only  what  information  he  is  expected  to  pass 
upward  but  the  reasons  why  he  is  expected  to  do  so,  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  expected  to  do  so,  and  the  purpose  or  purposes  his  doing 
so  serves.  Specifically,  he  should  know  the  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions: 

1.  What  information  does  the  chief  sales  executive  need? 

2.  Who  reports  what  to  whom? 

3.  In  what  form  should  reports  be  submitted? 

4.  How  often  should  reports  be  submitted? 

5.  What  does  the  chief  sales  executive  do  with  the  information  he 
receives? 

The  Information  Needed 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  chief  sales  executive 
must  have  complete  information,  yet  failure  to  meet  this  basic  re- 
quirement is  one  of  the  most  common  weaknesses  of  reporting  sys- 
tems. The  report  which  states,  for  example,  that  sales  in  Region  1 
are  off  10  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year,  tells 
only  a  part  of  the  story.  The  report  which  states,  in  addition,  that 
there  have  been  20  per  cent  fewer  machine  demonstrations  in  Region 
1  during  the  period  covered,  or  that  there  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  complaints  about  product  performance,  or  that  one  of  the 
company's  competitors  has  just  introduced  a  new  model  in  the  region 
tells  a  more  complete  story  by  far. 

To  be  quite  specific,  the  chief  sales  executive  needs  complete, 
timely,  and  accurate  information  from  the  field  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1.  The  company  ys  products.  The  chief  sales  executive  must  know 
how  his  company's  products  are  being  accepted  and  how  they 
are  performing  in  use.  He  must  know  what  features  of  his 
company's  products  are  especially  desirable  in  the  eyes  of  its 
customers  and  what  features  need  to  be  improved.  He  must 
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know  what  new  products  are  required  to  satisfy  customers' 
needs. 

2.  Market  conditions.  The  chief  sales  executive  needs  to  know 
not  only  about  economic  conditions  which  might  affect  the 
purchasing  ability  of  the  various  segments  of  the  company's 
market,  but  also  about  business  developments  which  might  re- 
sult in  new  applications  for  the  company's  products  or  a  cur- 
tailment in  their  usage. 

3.  Competitive  developments.  The  chief  sales  executive  must  be 
aware  of  anything  being  done  by  the  company's  competitors 
which  might  have  an  effect  on  its  sales  volume.  What  new 
products  have  been  developed  by  competitors?  What  impor- 
tant new  features  do  these  products  incorporate?  In  what 
parts  of  the  country  are  competitors  currently  making  a  de- 
termined effort  to  promote  their  products?  If  an  important 
customer  has  been  lost  to  a  competitor  recently,  why  did  this 
happen  and  what  steps  are  being  taken  to  regain  the  business? 

4.  Effectiveness  of  sales  programs  and  personnel.  Are  the  com- 
pany's sales  programs  working  effectively  and  economically? 
(In  other  words,  are  they  worth  what  it  costs  to  put  them 
into  effect? )  Are  the  members  of  the  sales  organization — sales- 
men, sales  supervisors,  branch  managers,  and  regional  man- 
agers— doing  the  job  for  which  they  have  been  selected  and 
trained?  Are  there  enough  men  in  the  field? 

Obviously,  detailed  answers  to  all  of  these  questions  would  constitute 
a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  field  sales  information,  and  the  chief  sales 
executive  of  even  a  moderately  large  company  could  easily  spend  so 
much  time  studying  this  information  that  he  would  have  little  oppor- 
tunity to  do  anything  else.  The  information  provided  the  chief  sales 
executive,  therefore,  must  meet  two  requirements:  (1)  It  must  be 
complete,  and  (2)  it  must  be  so  condensed  that  it  can  be  assimilated 
in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time. 

The  Reporting  Chain 

Every  member  of  the  sales  organization  is  a  part  of  the  reporting 
structure.  Every  salesman  or  sales  manager,  whether  in  the  field  or 
in  the  home  office,  has  eyes  and  ears  for  picking  up  information  that 
may  be  of  value  to  the  chief  sales  executive,  and  most  sales  execu- 
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tives  find  it  useful  to  have  a  few  salesmen's  reports  passed  on  to  them 
directly  from  time  to  time  as  samples  of  "grass  roots"  reporting. 
Even  with  only  a  few  dozen  field  men,  however,  the  chief  sales 
executive  could  not  possibly  find  time  to  digest  all  the  reports  sub- 
mitted by  each  man.  Obviously,  then,  the  reporting  system  can  best 
operate  via  established  channels  of  authority,  with  each  supervisor 
responsible  for  boiling  down  the  information  that  comes  to  him, 
evaluating  it,  supplying  additional  information  if  such  is  needed,  tak- 
ing appropriate  action,  and  then  passing  a  suitable  report  along  to 
his  superior.  Let's  see  how  this  reporting  chain  works  in  practice  in 
an  actual  company. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company  sells  its  products  (offset,  spirit,  mimeograph, 
and  photocopy  duplicating  equipment  and  supplies)  mainly  through 
independent  dealers,  except  in  14  major  markets  which  are  covered 
by  wholly  owned  sales  subsidiaries.  Many  of  the  dealers  handle  our 
products  exclusively,  and  most  of  those  who  handle  other  lines  of 
products  have  either  a  department  or  a  group  of  salesmen  assigned 
exclusively  to  our  products.  Our  dealers  and  subsidiaries  are  contacted 
through  our  six  regional  offices,  each  of  which  is  headed  by  a  re- 
gional manager  who  has  a  staff  of  four  to  six  regional  sales  man- 
agers assisting  him  in  his  field  contact  work.  The  regional  managers 
report  to  our  general  sales  manager,  who  reports  to  me  as  vice  presi- 
dent for  sales. 

Thus,  our  reporting  chain  begins  with  the  salesman.  Basically,  he 
is  expected  to  submit  to  his  sales  supervisor  (either  the  dealer  or  the 
subsidiary  manager)  four  reports:  a  daily  call  report,  a  weekly  sales 
activity  plan,  a  monthly  recap  of  daily  sales  activity,  and  a  monthly 
demonstration  and  quota  report  (Exhibits  1  to  4).  He  is  also  ex- 
pected to  maintain  a  prospect  list  (Exhibit  5).  These  reports  not  only 
serve  to  assist  the  salesman  in  organizing  his  activity  but  also  provide 
his  supervisor  with  an  accurate  picture  of  present  and  proposed  ac- 
tivity within  his  territory.  (Note  that  the  monthly  demonstration 
and  quota  report  is  required  to  be  forwarded  directly  to  the  regional 
office.)  In  addition  to  the  reports  which  he  is  required  to  submit  to 
his  sales  supervisor,  the  salesman  may  also  be  called  upon  from  time 
to  time  to  provide  information  directly  to  the  regional  sales  manager 
regarding  a  specific  product  or  market  problem  in  which  the  home 
office  is  particularly  interested. 
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In  some  organizations,  salesmen's  reports  filter  upward  to  the  re- 
gional sales  manager  through  either  a  sales  supervisor  or  a  branch 
manager,  who  evaluates  the  information  provided  by  the  salesman 
and  makes  his  own  report  to  the  regional  sales  manager.  In  our  or- 
ganization, however,  this  is  not  usually  the  case.  The  A.  B.  Dick 
dealer  (comparable  in  terms  of  his  position  in  the  reporting  chain 
to  the  sales  supervisor  or  branch  manager  in  other  companies)  acts 
largely  as  a  medium  for  getting  salesmen's  reports  into  the  regional 
sales  manager's  hands;  he  does  not  ordinarily  evaluate  the  informa- 
tion included  in  these  reports  or  significantly  change  its  form. 

The  regional  sales  manager  is  expected  to  submit  a  contact  report 
for  each  dealer  on  whom  he  calls.  Such  a  call  may  last  anywhere 
from  one  to  five  days,  and  sometimes  even  longer.  In  making  this 
report,  the  regional  sales  manager  leans  heavily  upon  the  individual 
salesmen's  reports  but  also  uses  such  additional  information  as  he  may 
have  gathered  on  his  call.  He  frequently  takes  directly  from  the  sales- 
men's reports  the  most  significant  developments  or  trends  that  they 
reveal. 

Another  report  submitted  regularly  by  the  regional  sales  manager 
is  the  quarterly  progress  report.  This,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  re- 
view of  all  his  activities  during  the  preceding  quarter.  In  addition, 
the  regional  sales  manager,  like  the  salesman,  may  be  assigned  special 
reports  from  time  to  time. 

The  regional  sales  manager's  reports,  including  contact  reports, 
special  reports,  and  progress  reports,  are  passed  along  to  the  regional 
manager,  who  boils  them  down,  evaluates  the  information  they  con- 
tain, and  incorporates  this  information  in  his  monthly  progress  report 
to  the  general  sales  manager.  The  general  sales  manager  in  turn 
studies  all  the  regional  managers'  reports  and  works  them  into  a 
monthly  progress  report  for  the  vice  president  for  sales. 

These,  then,  are  the  people  who  make  up  the  reporting  chain  in 
our  organization.  From  this  chain,  if  it  is  functioning  properly,  we 
derive  two  benefits: 

1.  Complete  information,  in  sufficiently  condensed   form,   is 
passed  along  to  the  chief  sales  executive. 

2.  Each  level  of  authority  is  provided  with  all  the  information  it 
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needs  to  operate  effectively — that  is,  to  take  appropriate  ac- 
tion on  various  matters. 

Form  of  Reports 

There  is  no  question,  I  think,  that  salesmen,  supervisors,  and  sales 
managers,  to  be  100  per  cent  effective  in  their  jobs,  should  have  a 
certain  amount  of  reporting  ability.  (If  a  salesman  can  sell  $100,000 
worth  of  merchandise  in  a  year,  he  has  a  very  definite  value  to  his 
organization.  If  he  can  pass  along  useful  information  on  how  he  per- 
formed that  feat,  his  value  to  the  organization  is  appreciably  en- 
hanced.) This  need  for  reporting  ability  becomes  greater  as  we  move 
up  the  ladder  of  authority.  A  salesman's  report  consisting  of  little 
more  than  direct  answers  to  categorical  questions  may  be  completely 
satisfactory,  but  a  sales  manager  should  possess  the  ability  to  report 
conclusions  based  on  the  information  submitted  to  him. 

Reporting,  to  be  sure,  is  only  a  fractional  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  salesman  or  even  of  a  field  sales  manager.  Obviously,  his 
first  and  foremost  responsibility  is  to  achieve  the  company's  desired 
sales  volume.  It  is  extremely  important,  therefore,  not  to  overburden 
members  of  the  field  sales  force  with  demands  for  unnecessary  or 
unnecessarily  complex  reports.  To  some  people,  the  preparation  of 
lengthy,  detailed  reports  represents  an  interesting  and  challenging 
assignment.  Good  salesmen,  however,  are  essentially  men  of  action, 
and,  as  such,  are  likely  to  consider  paperwork  an  unpleasant  and  un- 
necessary burden.  They  may,  in  fact,  resent  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
not  only  do  they  do  a  poor  reporting  job  but  their  sales  efforts  are 
adversely  affected  as  well. 

For  all  of  these  very  real  and  important  objections,  however,  the 
simple  fact  remains:  A  certain  amount  of  paperwork  is  necessary  in 
any  system  for  reporting  sales  data;  there  is  just  no  getting  around 
it.  No  one,  I  think,  would  seriously  suggest  that  a  system  capable 
of  producing  regular  and  reliable  reports  for  the  chief  sales  executive 
could  be  based  upon  oral  communications  alone. 

Assuming,  then,  that  most  sales  reports  will  be  written,  what  about 
their  actual  form?  This,  of  course,  will  vary  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  company  concerned.  There  is,  however,  one  very  important 
rule  which  applies  without  exception:  The  form  of  a  report  should 
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be  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with  the  requirement  for  completeness. 
A  short-answer,  fill-in  type  of  report  form  generally  produces  more 
satisfactory  results  than  a  form  that  requires  lengthy  explanations. 
While  it  is  certainly  true  that  as  a  man  progresses  up  the  ladder  of 
sales  management  he  will  increasingly  be  expected  to  submit  satis- 
factory sales  reports  without  having  a  list  of  specific  questions  to 
answer,  it  is  also  true  that  even  top  management  people  provide  more 
useful  reports  if  they  have  a  suggested  outline  to  follow. 

Sales  report  forms  should  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  their 
correct  use  does  not  make  them  unnecessarily  critical  of  the  men 
who  fill  them  out.  Even  the  best  salesmen  and  sales  managers,  after 
all,  have  their  bad  days.  If  the  report  forms  that  they  are  supposed 
to  fill  out  on  those  days  are  not  well  designed,  the  sales  executive 
can  expect  to  get  either  no  reports  for  that  period  or  distorted 
reports  designed  to  protect  the  writer  rather  than  to  give  informa- 
tion. 

A  well-designed  sales  report  form  serves  a  dual  purpose:  Not  only 
does  it  provide  the  chief  sales  executive  with  the  information  he  needs 
but  it  helps  the  man  who  fills  it  out.  A  daily  call  report,  for  instance, 
can  help  the  salesman  or  sales  manager  in  pre-planning  his  calls  or 
in  summarizing  his  activity  for  his  superior,  and  report  forms  de- 
signed to  elicit  specific  product,  market,  or  competitive  information 
can  help  the  man  who  fills  them  out  by  calling  his  attention  to  what 
he  does  not  know.  Thus,  the  man  who  completes  one  of  our  large 
account  survey  forms  does  not  simply  describe  the  situation  in  an 
important  segment  of  our  market;  he  also  reminds  himself  of  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  own  job  and  forces  himself  to  re-evaluate  his  own 
performance  in  it. 

An  interesting  possibility,  and  one  that  is  frequently  overlooked, 
is  the  use  of  sales  contest  entries  as  field  reports.  For  several  years 
we  ran  a  "sale  of  the  month"  contest  designed  to  bring  to  light 
either  new  or  unusual  applications  of  our  products  or  sales  strategies 
which  had  proved  to  be  particularly  successful  in  making  a  difficult 
sale.  To  enter  this  contest,  the  salesman  had  only  to  submit  a  written 
report  of  any  sale  which,  in  his  opinion,  demonstrated  either  of  these 
things.  The  best  entries  were  awarded  cash  prizes  and  published 
throughout  our  sales  organization.  These  winning  contest  entries  were 
actually  reports  which  served  a  threefold  purpose:    (1)  They  in- 
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formed  the  various  levels  of  sales  management  of  on-the-spot  sales 
conditions:  (2)  they  provided  similar  information  to  all  of  our  sales- 
men; and  (3)  they  compelled  each  salesman  who  wrote  them  to  think 
about  the  product  application  or  sales  strategy  that  he  was  describing. 
One  last  point:  At  the  sales  supervisor's  or  branch  sales  manager's 
level,  where  reports  tend  to  be  less  of  a  "short  answer"  and  more 
of  an  "in  detail"  affair,  good  results  can  be  obtained  through  the  use 
of  portable  dictating  equipment.  The  branch  sales  manager  who  has 
neither  the  literary  ability  to  write  nor  the  time  to  type  an  adequate 
account  of  his  activity  can  be  expected  to  talk  a  good  report  into 
his  dictating  unit.  This  dictated  report,  along  with  supporting  fill-in 
forms,  constitutes  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory  record. 

Frequency  of  Reports 

Just  as  you  can  overload  a  salesman  by  giving  him  an  overly  com- 
plicated report  to  fill  out,  you  can  also  overload  him  by  requiring 
reports  too  frequently  or  requiring  them  at  inconvenient  times. 

An  early  and  rather  primitive  concept  of  sales  reports  was  that 
they  should  be  submitted  according  to  the  calendar.  Under  this  ap- 
proach, salesmen  submitted  daily  reports,  sales  supervisors  or  branch 
managers  compiled  weekly  analyses,  and  higher  levels  of  sales  man- 
agement prepared  monthly  progress  reports.  This  sort  of  calendar 
schedule,  however,  is  truly  effective  only  when  the  activity  which 
the  salesman  or  sales  manager  is  reporting  begins  and  ends  entirely 
within  the  period  of  the  report.  Thus,  if  the  sales  manager's  report 
covers  a  week's  activity  and  during  that  week  he  has  completed  a 
project,  you  will  get  a  worthwhile  report.  If  the  project  lasts  longer 
than  a  week  but  you  still  require  a  weekly  report,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  best  you  can  expect  is  an  incomplete  or  contrived  report — 
plus  a  good  deal  of  resentment  on  the  part  of  your  sales  manager 
for  having  to  submit  a  report  when  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  one. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  it  is  better  to  require  reports  by 
projects  than  by  arbitrary  time  units.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  our  regional  sales  managers,  who,  as  we  have  already  indi- 
cated, report  after  a  project  has  been  completed  (a  "project"  in  their 
case  being  a  call  on  a  dealer  which  usually  lasts  several  days) . 
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Some  definite  provision  must  be  made  for  handling  emergency  or 
special  reports.  Emergencies  are  bound  to  occur  from  time  to  time, 
and,  when  they  do,  valuable  time  may  be  lost  if  there  is  no  established 
means  of  reporting  them.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  allow 
emergency  reports  to  be  rushed  through,  bypassing  some  of  the  usual 
levels  of  authority.  This  can  be  a  dangerous  procedure,  however,  for 
it  may  leave  a  responsible  member  of  the  sales  organization  in  the 
dark  on  some  important  development.  We  have  found  that  it  is  usually 
advisable,  therefore,  to  have  such  emergency  reports  come  up  through 
the  regular  channels.  Here  is  a  situation  in  which  an  oral  report  can 
be  a  valuable  substitute  for  a  written  report — with  a  written  account 
following  as  a  permanent  record. 

The  Uses  of  Sales  Data 

In  addition  to  using  the  information  which  he  receives  through  the 
reporting  chain,  the  chief  sales  executive  must  see  to  it  that  those 
who  provide  the  information  know  that  he  is  using  it.  Nothing  is 
more  certain  to  discourage  a  man  than  the  feeling  that  he  has  been 
asked  to  submit  a  report  simply  for  the  sake  of  submitting  it,  and 
that  the  information  it  contains  is  being  ignored. 

The  chief  sales  executive  may  believe  that  his  actions  and  decisions 
— which  are,  after  all,  based  upon  the  reports  that  he  receives — 
should  clearly  indicate  to  his  subordinates  that  he  is  reading  their 
reports.  If  he  is  wise,  however,  he  will  find  some  way — by  telephone, 
letter,  or  direct  personal  contact — of  letting  it  be  known  that  he 
has  seen  the  information  that  was  submitted  to  him  and  is  acting  on 
it.  A  good,  quick  way  of  doing  this,  we  have  found,  is  to  handwrite 
an  acknowledgment  on  the  margin  of  the  report,  make  a  photocopy 
of  the  report  (including  the  handwritten  acknowledgment) ,  and  then 
mail  the  photocopy  back  to  the  man  who  submitted  the  report. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  chief  sales  executive  ordinarily 
uses  the  reports  that  he  receives  from  the  field: 

1.  He  uses  some  of  the  information  directly  in  determining  what 
action  he  should  take  or  what  programs  he  should  develop. 
Like  the  man  who  hears  that  a  hurricane  is  approaching  and 
starts  to  batten  down  the  hatches,  the  chief  sales  executive  who 
learns  that  storm  conditions  are  developing  in  his  market  takes 
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appropriate  action  by  developing  products  or  sales  programs 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation. 

2.  He  uses  much  of  what  is  reported  to  him  as  background  in- 
formation. This  information  may  help  him  to  plan  future 
action  or  give  him  a  better  understanding  of  why  certain  con- 
ditions exist  or  are  developing. 

3.  He  uses  the  reports  themselves  as  a  means  of  judging  the 
capabilities  of  the  people  who  submit  them.  Since  it  is  ordi- 
narily impossible  for  the  chief  sales  executive  actually  to  meet 
every  man  in  his  organization,  especially  if  he  is  directing  a 
large  sales  force,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  evaluate  in  any  other 
way  the  skill  with  which  a  man  handles  his  territory  or  meets 
a  particular  sales  situation. 

The  extent  to  which  reports  can  be  used  to  evaluate  ability  is  natu- 
rally limited,  for  the  writing  of  sales  reports  is  to  a  certain  degree 
an  art,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  man  who  turns  in  an  excellent 
report  may  actually  be  more  adept  as  an  author  than  he  is  as  a 
salesman  or  sales  manager.  There  is,  however,  one  sure  way  of  deter- 
mining whether  consistently  good  reports  contain  fact  or  fancy:  by 
checking  them  against  a  series  of  sales  volume  figures  for  the  terri- 
tory from  which  the  report  emanates.  If  the  territory's  sales  volume 
is  down  consistently,  the  sales  executive  can  reasonably  assume  that 
the  man  who  is  covering  it  needs  some  sort  of  assistance,  regardless 
of  how  self -laudatory  his  reports  may  be. 

#         #         # 

"Too  much  reporting"  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
complaints  of  field  sales  managers,  and  it  is  not  very  hard  to  under- 
stand why.  Like  the  salesman  he  once  was,  the  average  field  sales 
manager  is  by  nature  strongly  people-centered  and  is  likely  to  regard 
almost  any  amount  of  paperwork  as  an  unwelcome  distraction  from 
the  main  order  of  business:  to  get  his  men  to  sell  more  goods.  And 
no  doubt  many  field  sales  managers  are  required  to  do  more  re- 
porting than  they  should.  Marketing  staff  people  tend  to  react  to 
information  from  the  field  the  way  some  of  us  do  to  salted  peanuts, 
and  if  the  chief  sales  executive  fails  to  curb  their  appetite  effectively 
he  may  wake  up  one  morning  to  find  himself  heading  up  the  best- 
informed  non-profit  organization  in  the  neighborhood. 
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If  the  chief  sales  executive  does  his  part  in  keeping  the  field  sales 
manager's  reporting  burden  to  manageable  proportions,  however, 
surely  the  rest  is  up  to  the  field  sales  manager  himself.  Gripe  as  he 
may,  any  field  sales  manager  worthy  of  the  name  is  certainly  aware 
that  reporting  sales  information  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  he  as- 
sumed when  he  accepted  the  title  of  manager.  He  will  find  it  a  good 
deal  easier,  I  think,  to  discharge  that  responsibility  successfully  if  he 
understands  the  part  he  plays  in  the  over-all  reporting  structure  and 
the  use  that  is  made  of  the  information  he  provides. 


GEORGE    R.    BEACH,    JR. 


Managing  the  Paperwork  Load 
In  the  Field  Sales  Office 


Ihe  function  of  the  field  sales  manager  is  to  move 
goods.  Toward  this  end,  a  certain  amount  of  paperwork  must  be 
done.  It  is  the  manager's  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  this  part  of 
his  job  does  not  assume  a  disproportionate  significance. 

In  almost  every  other  area  of  field  sales  management  responsi- 
bility, the  inexperienced  or  uncertain  manager  can  find  a  wealth  of 
published  information  to  guide  him.  When  it  comes  to  managing  the 
paperwork  load,  however,  useful  advice  is  hard  to  find,  in  or  out 
of  print.  While  there  are  many  reliable  sources  of  information  on 
the  mechanics  of  paperwork,  there  are  few,  if  any,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  paperwork.  In  other  words,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  find  out 
how  to  do  it;  the  difficulty  lies  in  finding  out  whether  to  do  it  in 
the  first  place,  and,  if  not,  how  to  avoid  doing  it.  On  these  questions 
it  seems  to  be  every  man  for  himself — the  man  in  this  case  being 
the  field  sales  manager,  a  fellow  who  often  enough  has  a  tight  little 
domain  of  his  own,  in  which  his  personal  whims  and  preferences  in 
matters  of  correspondence,  record-keeping,  and  other  forms  of  paper- 
work not  only  determine  the  size  of  the  clerical  force  but  also  fre- 
quently place  a  burden  on  the  sales  force  which  hampers  its  selling 
efforts. 


The  author,  George  R.  Beach,  Jr.,  is  Chicago  District  Manager  for  the  Elec- 
trochemicals  Department  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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The  Battle  Against  Bureaucracy 

Any  office  tends  to  become  a  bureaucracy,  and  the  field  sales 
office,  which  is  usually  well  out  of  reach  of  the  professional  office 
manager  or  other  sources  of  effective  control,  is  especially  susceptible 
to  this  condition.  One  by  one,  all  the  little  bureaucratic  vices  appear, 
including  the  animal-like  ferocity  with  which  every  bureaucracy 
attempts  to  defend  its  life  and  expand  its  functions.  The  field  sales 
manager  who  is  determined  to  do  something  about  the  paperwork 
problem  in  his  organization — and  nothing  less  than  real  determina- 
tion will  suffice — faces  a  long,  tough  battle,  without  truces  and  ulti- 
mately without  real  victory,  for  he  will  never  destroy  the  enemy 
entirely;  the  best  he  can  hope  for  is  a  measure  of  confidence  that 
the  paperwork  tiger  will  not  consume  more  of  his  own  and  his  sales- 
men's time  and  effort  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

A  simple,  but  amazingly  satisfactory,  over-all  strategy  for  waging 
this  battle  against  bureaucracy  is  as  follows: 

1.  Eliminate  all  paperwork  that  is  not  absolutely  essential. 

2.  Delegate  wherever  possible  that  which  remains. 

Let  us  dispose  at  once  of  the  second  step  in  this  strategy,  delegation, 
so  that  we  may  concentrate  our  attention  for  the  remainder  of  this 
discussion  on  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  selective  elimination. 

The  opportunity  to  delegate  responsibility  or  authority  is,  unfor- 
tunately, a  luxury  which  is  not  available  to  every  field  sales  manager. 
In  some  field  sales  organizations  there  are  simply  not  enough  person- 
nel to  permit  delegation;  in  others,  there  are  no  personnel  qualified  to 
assume  the  paperwork  burden.  Frequently,  too,  the  manager  himself 
has  neither  the  training  nor  the  inclination  to  divest  himself  of  respon- 
sibilities that  would  better  be  carried  by  others.  This  aspect  of  the 
problem,  however,  is  a  personal  one,  which  only  the  self-enlightenment 
of  the  manager  or  the  encouragement  of  his  superiors  can  resolve. 

The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

At  home,  at  work,  and  in  transit,  we  are  all  exposed  daily  to  the 
strong  temptation  to  purchase  far  more  publications  than  any  mere 
mortal  could  possibly  read  in  a  period  of  24  hours;  and  more  of  us 
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succumb  to  this  temptation  than  just  you  and  I.  If  our  magazines 
and  newspapers  come  by  way  of  subscription,  especially,  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  the  feeling  that  we  are  in  imminent  danger  of  being  buried 
under  an  avalanche  of  paper. 

In  our  business  organizations,  the  situation  is  even  worse.  Here  the 
paper  avalanche  is  not  merely  a  threat  but  an  actuality,  the  problem 
no  longer  to  avoid  it  but  rather  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
debris  and  try  to  clear  a  little  space  to  work  in.  Before  considering 
what  we  can  do  to  improve  this  situation,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  problem  with  which  we're  dealing. 

In  any  business  organization,  the  paperwork  load  has  both  in- 
coming and  outgoing  phases.  What  makes  the  problem  of  paperwork 
management  in  a  field  sales  office  so  especially  difficult  is  that  there 
is  little,  if  anything,  that  the  field  sales  manager  can  do  about  the 
incoming  burden.  He  is  forced  by  the  nature  of  his  position  to  con- 
centrate his  paperwork  management  efforts  on  the  outgoing  burden 
— which,  since  it  is  largely  a  creature  of  his  own  devising,  calls  for 
a  degree  of  self-control  that  most  of  us  find  difficult  to  achieve. 

The  astonishing  and  frightening  thing  about  the  growth  of  paper- 
work is  that  it  appears  to  need  no  stimulation  whatever:  It  is  like  a 
fungus  that  seemingly  burgeons  and  grows  on  air  alone.  To  keep  this 
growth  within  reasonable  limits,  existing  paperwork  practices  must 
be  subjected  to  constant  critical  scrutiny,  and  all  new  paperwork  pro- 
posals must  be  carefully  screened.  The  unnecessary,  the  irrelevant,  and 
the  item  of  limited  interest  must  be  choked  off  before  they  have  a 
chance  to  take  root,  blossom,  and  put  forth  new  shoots. 

The  continuing  improvement  of  duplicating  devices  and  other 
types  of  modern  office  equipment,  spurred  on  by  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  more  information  in  greater  detail,  has  removed  almost 
all  limits  on  the  growth  of  paperwork,  both  in  amount  and  in  com- 
plexity. In  the  modern  business  organization,  the  amount  and  the 
complexity  of  paperwork  are  governed  solely  by  the  extent  of  manage- 
ment's appetite  for  intelligence  and  the  amount  of  money  it  is  willing 
to  spend  to  satisfy  that  appetite. 

A  Three-Point  Approach 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say,  "Eliminate  all  paperwork  that  is  not 
absolutely  essential."  How  does  one  actually  go  about  doing  it? 
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Although  there  are  probably  many  better  ways  of  attacking  the 
problem,  the  three-point  approach  described  in  outline  below  has 
proved  to  be  extremely  effective: 

1.  Eliminate  obsolete  and  unnecessary  paperwork. 

a.  Is  the  result  an  essential  tool  for  performing  some  specific 
task  or  does  it  merely  provide  background  information? 

b.  How  often  is  the  information  used? 

c.  How  many  people  use  it? 

2.  Eliminate  duplication  of  effort. 

a.  Is  the  information  available  elsewhere,  even  if  in  a  differ- 
ent form? 

b.  If  so,  can  one  of  the  forms  be  eliminated? 

3.  Capsulate. 

a.  Consolidate  in  one  form  or  report  the  essential  data  from 
several. 

b.  Reduce  weeks  to  months,  months  to  quarters,  quarters  to 
years,  etc.;  eliminate  cents,  fractions,  and  decimal  figures; 
use  percentages  and  orders  of  magnitude  (ten  times,  a 
hundred  times,  etc.)  wherever  possible. 

In  implementing  this  approach,  we  attached  the  evaluation  form 
shown  on  page  244  to  all  reports  and  other  documents  originating  in 
our  district  office.  Each  person  receiving  the  report  was  requested  to 
answer  the  questions  on  the  form  with  a  "Yes"  or  "No"  and  his 
initials;  additional  comments  were  to  be  entered  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  form.  When  the  report  to  which  the  form  was  attached 
reached  the  end  of  its  route,  the  evaluation  form  was  returned  to  the 
district  office.  Thus,  with  almost  no  effort  at  all  on  our  part,  we  were 
able  to  obtain  some  very  useful  information  which  opened  the  door 
to  substantial  paperwork  reductions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  improvement  we  were  able  to  effect 
through  this  approach  actually  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  paper- 
work load  of  the  district  office,  but  only  as  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  a  much  greater  decrease  in  the  paperwork  load  of  our  field  sales 
force.  Formerly,  each  of  our  outside  salesmen  carried  and  attempted 
to  maintain  what  was  called  a  "block  book."  This  rather  sizable 
volume  derived  its  name  from  its  form  rather  than  its  function,  which 
was  to  provide  a  day-to-day  record  of  activities  performed  by  the 
salesman  in  connection  with  each  of  his  accounts.  After  a  hard  day 
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Report  date: 


Return  to: 


Title  of  report: 


Reports  cost  money.  Unless  a  report  serves  an  important  purpose  it 
should  not  be  issued.  To  help  us  determine  whether  the  attached  report 
does,  in  fact,  serve  an  important  purpose,  please  answer  each  question 
below  with  a  "Yes"  or  "No"  and  your  initials. 


Do  you  need 
this  report? 


Do  you  need  it  for: 

Information 
Job?  only? 


Could  information 
you  need  be 
extracted   and 
given  to  you 

in  simpler  form? 


(Please  use  reverse  side  for  any  additional  comments.) 
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of  calling  on  customers,  the  salesman  was  expected  to  bring  this 
block  book  up  to  date  by  entering  in  the  appropriate  place,  for  each 
account  visited,  the  name  and  title  of  the  person  he  talked  to,  the  na- 
ture of  the  call,  and  any  orders  taken.  This  process  included  the 
entry  of  information  from  invoice  copies  which  were  waiting  in  the 
mail  at  the  salesman's  hotel. 

Although  I  have  no  doubt  that  our  salesmen  are  as  conscientious 
as  any  others,  these  block  books  soon  became  impenetrable  jungles 
of  illegible  scribblings  and  inaccurate  data.  When  we  asked  ourselves 
some  of  the  questions  suggested  in  our  three-point  approach,  it  soon 
became  evident  that,  besides  being  unusable,  these  block  books  were 
actually  unnecessary:  From  start  to  finish,  the  information  they 
contained  was  available  elsewhere  in  more  complete  and  more  ac- 
curate form.  Our  first  step  in  correcting  this  situation  was  to  provide 
our  salesmen  with  concise  monthly  summaries  of  information  con- 
cerning all  major  accounts.  This  freed  our  salesmen  to  make  more 
productive  use  of  their  valuable  time  yet  provided  them  with  a 
reliable  source  of  all  the  information  needed  to  service  their  accounts 
— information  which  is  prepared  swiftly,  accurately,  and  at  much 
lower  cost  by  clerical  personnel  with  the  aid  of  some  modern  tabu- 
lating equipment. 

The  Refining  Process 

What  has  preceded  can  be  likened  to  the  crushing  of  rough  ore  in 
mining;  now  we  come  to  the  refining  process.  The  material  which  re- 
mains after  the  elimination  of  what  is  unnecessary,  obsolete,  or  re- 
dundant should  be  critically  evaluated  in  terms  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

1.  Content.  Does  the  information  contained  in  any  given  letter, 
report,  or  bulletin  really  warrant  its  distribution  to  all  person- 
nel currently  scheduled  to  receive  it? 

2.  Quantity.  Couldn't  a  great  improvement  be  effected  simply 
by  reducing  the  number  of  copies  made  of  any  given  docu- 
ment? When  our  headquarters  sales  staff  conducted  a  drive 
toward  this  end,  it  was  found  that  each  district  office  auto- 
matically received  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  every  letter, 
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report,  or  bulletin;  of  these  copies,  only  a  few  were  actually 
used,  the  rest  being  discarded  upon  receipt  either  by  the  dis- 
trict manager  himself  or  by  the  salesmen. 
3.  Quality.  How  many  salesmen  (or,  for  that  matter,  sales  man- 
agers) do  you  know  who  are  capable  of  writing  succinct, 
purposeful  English?  Unfortunately,  poor  writing  habits  are 
usually  so  well  formed  by  the  time  a  man  chooses  a  career  in 
selling  that  very  little  can  be  done  to  improve  his  output.  It  is 
highly  desirable,  therefore,  to  place  sales  correspondence,  the 
writing  of  newsletters  and  bulletins,  and  other  such  functions 
in  the  hands  of  properly  qualified  persons. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  not  sufficient  justification  for  the  existence 
of  any  document  to  say  that  it  is  necessary;  it  must  also  be  meaningful. 
And  it  is  only  through  constant  critical  scrutiny  of  the  results  of  the 
paperwork  being  done  in  his  organization  that  the  field  sales  manager 
can  insure  a  consistently  high  level  of  meaningfulness  in  reports, 
bulletins,  and  letters. 

Distribution  and  Filing 

Thus  far,  we  have  concerned  ourselves  almost  exclusively  with  the 
production  aspect  of  paperwork.  The  distribution  and  filing  activities 
also  deserve  our  attention,  for  they  can  be  the  source  of  significant 
savings. 

Just  before  World  War  II,  I  was  connected  with  an  organization  in 
which  it  was  customary  to  check  all  incoming  mail  through  the  files 
for  related  correspondence  and  other  material  before  distributing  it 
to  the  addressees.  This  process  took  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  and 
resulted  in  the  distribution  of  fantastic  quantities  of  related,  but  not 
necessarily  relevant,  material.  Personnel  shortages  occasioned  by  the 
war  finally  forced  the  company  to  abandon  this  practice,  and  mail 
was  thenceforth  delivered  directly  to  the  addressees  as  soon  as  it  was 
sorted  in  the  mailroom.  The  benefits  resulting  from  this  change  were 
substantial: 

1.  Mail  was  distributed  earlier  and  received  by  the  addressees 
before  the  day's  routine  interruptions  had  begun. 

2.  A  great  deal  of  time  was  saved,  not  only  by  the  filing  staff, 
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who  no  longer  had  to  check  through  the  files  for  related  ma- 
terial or  file  it  back  again  when  the  addressees  returned  it,  but 
by  the  addressees  themselves,  who  no  longer  had  to  go 
through  a  great  batch  of  "related"  material  every  time  they 
received  a  letter. 
3.  The  files  were  maintained  with  a  great  deal  more  accuracy 
and  fewer  losses  of  important  material. 

Some  time  ago,  a  widely  respected  authority  in  the  field  of  office 
management  was  quoted  in  The  New  York  Times  as  saying  that 
it  costs  the  average  business  organization  some  $6,200  to  create  the 
contents  of  a  four-drawer  filing  cabinet  and  $350  a  year  to  maintain 
the  files  in  each  such  cabinet.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  staggering 
price  to  pay  for  something  we  may  not  actually  need. 

Whether  we  measure  the  paperwork  burden  in  terms  of  its  direct 
dollar  cost  or  in  terms  of  the  lost  time,  frustration,  and  general 
discontent  it  causes  among  the  sales  force,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  its  proper  management  is  an  important  responsibility  of  the  field 
sales  manager  today. 


PART    FIVE 


Recruitment  and  Selection 


Today  the  same  material  resources  are  open  to  all 
organizations;  only  the  human  resources  vary  from  com- 
pany to  company.  Therefore,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
important  to  know  the  kind  of  men  to  hire,  to  know 
where  to  find  them,  to  be  able  to  recognize  them,  and 
then  to  know  how  to  use  them. 

Paul  W.  Boynton:  Selecting  the  New  Employee 


When  you  make  an  appointment,  be  careful  to  allot 
it  to  the  man  adapted  to  it  and  not  one  lacking  for  need- 
ful capacity.  .  .  .  Not  every  duty  can  be  assigned  to  every 
man. 

Kai-Ka'us-ibn-Iskandar:  Qabus  Nama  (Letters  of  a 

Persian  Chieftain  in  a.d.  1082) 


Do  not  hire  a  man  who  does  your  work  for  money,  but 
him  who  does  it  for  love  of  it. 

Henry  David  Thoreau:  "Life  Without  Principle'' 


MILTON    M.    MANDELL 


The  Salesman  and  the  Sales  Job: 
Guides  for  Selection 


Ihe  salesman  has  no  fixed  place  in  the  American 
economy.  He  is  feted  when  business  is  not  at  its  peak  and  neglected 
when  shortages  occur.  But  over  long  periods  he  is  the  darling  of 
industry.  He  makes  possible  the  consummation  of  the  ideas  of  the 
scientist,  the  efficiency  of  the  manufacturing  department,  and  the 
campaigns  of  the  advertising  department.  He  is  dependent  on  them 
and  they  on  him.  Because  of  the  focal  position  he  occupies,  his  proper 
selection  is  important  as  a  means  for  insuring  the  growth,  and  even 
the  survival,  of  an  organization.  Industry  no  longer  completely 
accepts  the  myth  of  the  "born  salesman,"  but  it  does  recognize  that 
the  most  brilliant  training  program  and  best-planned  advertising  cam- 
paign will  not  compensate  for  inadequacies  in  the  basic  ability  of  the 
salesman. 

The  over-all  cost  of  making  a  mistake  in  hiring  a  salesman — includ- 
ing the  cost  of  recruitment  (advertising  and  agency  fees  and  related 
expenses),  the  cost  of  time  spent  in  interviewing  by  the  field  sales 
manager,  the  cost  of  training,  and  sales  costs  in  excess  of  those  of  a 


The  author,  Milton  M.  Mandell,  is  President  of  Milton  M.  Mandell  and  Asso- 
ciates, Arlington,  Virginia.  In  addition  to  the  AMA  research  report,  A  Com- 
pany Guide  to  the  Selection  of  Salesmen,  upon  which  this  chapter  is  based. 
Mr.  Mandell  has  written  numerous  articles  on  management  selection  and  ap-- 
praisal. 
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trained  salesman — has  been  estimated  by  a  number  of  companies  to  be 
more  than  $10,000.  In  addition,  the  loss  resulting  from  the  difference 
between  the  annual  sales  of  a  new  man  and  those  of  an  experienced 
man  may  be  many  times  this  amount.  And  no  less  costly,  though 
intangible,  is  the  loss  of  goodwill  resulting  from  the  inept  handling 
of  customers  by  inexperienced  salesmen.  When  these  costs  per  man 
are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  sales  personnel  who  leave  or  are 
fired,  the  effect  of  selection  mistakes  on  company  profits  becomes 
quite  evident.  One  firm  has  reported  that  it  loses  60  per  cent  of  its 
new  salesmen  in  the  course  of  its  training  program.  Not  to  be  over- 
looked, also,  is  the  difference  in  sales  productivity  between  the  best 
and  worst  salesmen  on  the  force.  This  difference  probably  exceeds 
the  cost  of  the  mistakes  in  hiring  that  are  recognized  within  the 
first  year. 

The  benefits,  then,  that  a  company  may  derive  from  sound  selec- 
tion practices  are  substantial.  In  addition  to  increasing  sales  per  sales- 
man and  decreasing  turnover,  such  practices  help  to  reduce  training 
costs  by  producing  trainees  of  high  quality;  aid  recruiting  efforts  by 
attracting  good  applicants  who  are  impressed  when  a  company 
demonstrates  its  interest  in  the  employee  by  using  thorough  selection 
methods;  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  promotable  employees;  reduce 
the  costs  of  supervision  and  record-keeping;  and  minimize  the  loss 
of  customers  resulting  from  salesman  turnover. 

The  salesman's  job  is  unusual  in  that  success  or  failure  in  it  cannot 
be  measured  quickly.  It  may  take  as  long  as  two  or  three  years  after 
a  new  salesman  is  hired  before  it  is  definitely  known  whether  he  is 
satisfactory  or  not;  in  the  meantime,  of  course,  the  company  will 
have  made  a  substantial  investment  in  him.  For  this  reason  alone,  the 
development  and  use  of  proper  selection  methods  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

In  a  larger  context,  beyond  these  motives  of  immediate  self-interest, 
the  use  of  sound  selection  and  hiring  techniques  is  important  to  the 
young  man  aspiring  to  a  salesman's  job  and,  indeed,  to  our  nation  as 
a  whole.  This  aspect  of  the  matter  has  been  well  expressed  by  J.  N. 
Griffith,  sales  department  manager  of  The  Standard  Register  Com- 
pany: 

Think  of  the  pitiful  waste  of  human  power — think  of  the  men  who 
believe  they  are  salesmen  because  they  are  attracted  by  the  superficial 
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aspects  of  the  job,  only  to  find  they  are  miscast,  drifting  from  job 
to  job,  causing  economic  loss  to  their  employers  and  misery  to  them- 
selves. There  are  thousands  of  salesmen  in  this  country  today  who 
are  in  the  problem  class.  They  are  making  just  enough  to  get  by, 
yet  every  morning  they  must  literally  kick  themselves  out  on  the 
job.  Many  of  these  men  would  be  happy  using  their  natural  abilities 
on  jobs  for  which  they  are  better  fitted.  Whatever  we  in  industry 
can  do  to  help  people  toward  an  expression  of  their  own  peculiar 
talents  and  interests  will  not  only  benefit  the  workers  but  will  benefit 
industry  as  well.1 

Obviously,  the  first  requisite  for  sound  selection  and  hiring  is  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  selling  job  and  of  the 
personal  characteristics  and  qualifications  required  to  perform  it  well. 
The  following  discussion  of  these  matters  is  derived  from  the  author's 
book,  A  Company  Guide  to  the  Selection  of  Salesmen.2  It  is  hoped 
that  the  field  sales  manager  will  find  this  information  useful  not 
only  in  fulfilling  his  responsibility  for  recruiting  and  selecting  sales- 
men but  in  all  his  efforts  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  his  sales 
force. 


THE  SALES  JOB 

No  other  single  occupation  involves  a  greater  diversity  of  responsi- 
bilities and  activities  than  the  jobs  included  under  the  general  title  of 
"salesman."  3  While  all  such  jobs  have  a  common  objective — the  sell- 
ing of  goods  or  services — the  methods  used  to  achieve  this  objective, 
the  amount  of  time  spent  in  talking  directly  with  the  customer,  and 
the  auxiliary  duties  required  vary  significantly  from  one  sales  job  to 
another.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  basic  pattern  of  responsibilities 
discernible  among  most  sales  jobs,  and  before  considering  the  im- 
portant deviations  from  this  pattern,  it  would  be  well  to  identify  the 
elements  which  it  comprises. 

1  J.  N.  Griffith,  "A  Proved  Plan  for  Improving  the  Selection  of  Salesmen,"  in 
Revitalizing  Your  Sales  Force,  Marketing  Series  No.  76  (New  York:  American 
Management  Association,  1949). 

2  Milton  M.  Mandell,  A  Company  Guide  to  the  Selection  of  Salesmen,  Research 
Report  No.  24  (New  York:  American  Management  Association,  1955). 

3  Because  of  this  diversity  (and  to  enhance  the  job's  prestige)  many  companies 
are  now  using  such  tides  as  "sales  representative"  and  "sales  engineer." 
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The  Basic  Pattern 

The  fundamental  responsibilities  and  activities  of  the  salesman  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Direct  selling  activity: 

a.  Finding  prospects. 

b.  Determining  prospects'  needs. 

c.  Planning  strategy. 

d.  Interviewing  key  people. 

e.  Pointing  out  the  advantages  of  dealing  with  the  company 
and  handling  any  objections  raised. 

f .  Closing  sales. 

2.  Customer  relations: 

a.  Helping  customers  with  individual  problems  and  provid- 
ing any  special  services  needed. 

b.  Training  customers'  salesmen  and  product  users. 

c.  Arranging  displays  and  promotions. 

d.  Keeping  customers  up  to  date  on  new  developments. 

e.  Helping  customers  maintain  a  balanced  inventory. 

f .  Settling  complaints,  if  any. 

g.  Establishing  and  maintaining  effective  personal  relations 
with  customers. 

3.  Product  knowledge: 

a.  Familiarizing  self  with  new  products  developed  by  the 
company  and  with  new  uses  for  old  products. 

b.  Keeping  the  company  informed  of  needs  for  new  prod- 
ucts and  for  changes  in  old  products. 

c.  Keeping  up   to  date  on  catalogue  changes  and  price 
schedules. 

4.  General  administration: 

a.  Maintaining  necessary  records  of  calls,  etc. 

b.  Carrying  on  routine  correspondence. 

c.  Checking  up  on  customers'  credit  status. 

d.  Following  up  on  inquiries. 

e.  Obtaining  displays  and  other  selling  materials. 

f .  Controlling  travel,  phone,  and  entertainment  expenditures. 
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5.  Relations  with  headquarters: 

a.  Filling  out  required  reports. 

b.  Informing  superiors  of  competitors'  activity. 

c.  Cooperating  with  employees  of  other  departments. 

This  breakdown  suggests  the  complexity  of  the  salesman's  job,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  remembered  that  each  task  listed  involves  numer- 
ous individual  actions.  If  the  sales  force  is  to  live  up  to  such  expecta- 
tions, the  need  for  sound  selection  and  training  practices  and 
effective  supervision  is  apparent. 

How  do  these  duties  rank  in  importance?  Obviously  selling,  as  such, 
takes  precedence  over  all  else.  In  the  AMA  survey  upon  which  this 
study  is  based,4  sales  volume,  measured  in  different  ways,  was  by 
far  the  most  frequently  named  factor  used  in  evaluating  salesmen's 
performance,  followed  by  performance  in  providing  service  to  cus- 
tomers and  maintaining  good  relations  with  them,  performance 
against  quota,  number  of  new  accounts,  expense  control,  and  product 
application  and  knowledge.  All  of  these  factors,  if  not  measures  of 
actual  dollars-and-cents  results,  bear  a  distinct  relationship  to  poten- 
tial sales. 

Fundamental  to  success  in  fulfilling  these  varied  responsibilities,  of 
course,  is  proper  organization  of  time  and  effort.  Poor  planning, 
according  to  the  respondent  companies,  is  the  single  specific  weakness 
(outside  of  general  failure  to  produce  satisfactory  sales  volume)  most 
frequently  encountered  in  salesmen.  This  is  brought  out  strikingly 
in  Table  1 . 

Some  Significant  Variations 

To  understand  the  salesman's  job  in  all  its  diversity,  one  must  con- 
sider the  important  variations  which  exist  from  one  job  to  another. 

4  In  this  survey,  a  four-page  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  578  companies.  A  total 
of  205  companies  (35  per  cent)  responded.  Of  these,  however,  fifteen  regretted  their 
inability,  for  various  reasons,  to  complete  the  form,  and  ten  replies  were  disqualified, 
largely  because  the  respondents  employed  no  full-time  salesmen — leaving  a  total  of 
180  usable  returns.  These  180  returns  were  from  companies  of  all  sizes  selling  tangible 
goods  and  services  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries,  and  included  48  manufacturers  of 
industrial  components;  32  manufacturers  of  consumer  non-durable  goods;  20  manu- 
facturers of  plant,  store,  and  office  equipment;  and  17  manufacturers  of  consumer 
durable  goods.  The  remaining  63  were  in  miscellaneous  industries.  More  than  half 
of  these  companies  (96,  or  approximately  56  per  cent)  reported  that  they  employed 
sales  forces  of  fewer  than  50  salesmen,  while  23  reported  sales  forces  of  200  or  more. 
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TABLE  1 

Weaknesses  Most  Frequently  Found  in  Salesmen 

No.  of  companies 

mentioning  in 

first  place 

Poor  planning  and  organization  of  time  and  effort 40 

Lack  of  effort,  ambition,  aggressiveness,  stamina,  motivation,  etc.  34 
Failure  to  make  sufficient  calls,  develop  prospects,  and  get  new 

accounts    10 

Uncooperative  attitude;  failure  to  get  along  with  colleagues  and 

customers   9 

Insufficient  study  of  new  products  and  applications  and  failure 

to  push  them  8 

Failure  to  conduct  self  properly  (drinking,  excessive  entertain- 
ing, general  irresponsibility)  7 

Lack  of  basic  sales  ability  and  potential  for  growth  4 

Poor  judgment  in  analyzing  prospects  and  selecting  accounts  ....  4 

Poor  customer  service 3 

Too  little  attention  to  details 3 

Improper  handling  of  expense  accounts  and  company  property  ....  2 

Poor  reporting,  collecting,  fulfilling  of  assignments 2 

Inexperience  in  "hard  sell" 2 

Tendency  not  to  make  use  of  available  supporting  facilities,  such 

as   research    2 

Lack  of  persuasiveness  2 

Other*   11 

Total    companies    responding    143 

*  Poor  merchandising  of  advertising  and  promotion  programs,  failure  to  evaluate 
properly  the  sales  potential  of  the  job,  failure  to  conform  to  company  policy  and 
procedures,  inability  to  follow  through  on  quotations,  inability  to  weigh  properly 
outside  factors  influencing  sales,  poor  administrative  performance  and  leadership, 
failure  to  put  to  use  the  points  emphasized  in  training,  inadequate  skill  in  communi- 
cation, failure  to  make  proper  decisions,  impatience,  lack  of  full-time  selling  (one 
each). 

Such  variations  essentially  reflect  differences  in  products,  in  customers, 
and  in  companies: 

1.  Product  differences.  The  methods  a  salesman  uses  will  ob- 
viously be  affected  by  the  nature  of  his  product.  Differences 
between  tangible  and  intangible  items;  differences  between 
products  sold  on  the  basis  of  style  and  products  which  have 
to  meet  laboratory  specifications;  differences  between  stand- 
ardized and  customer-engineered  products — all  affect  the  na- 
ture of  the  salesman's  job  in  many  important  ways. 
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2.  Customer  differences.  Differences  between  urban  and  rural 
customers;  differences  between  retail,  institutional,  and  indus- 
trial customers;  differences  between  selling  to  retailers  and 
wholesalers;  and  differences  in  the  size  of  the  customer's  or- 
ganization and  the  management  level  at  which  business  must 
be  done — these  and  other  customer  differences  will  obviously 
influence  the  salesman's  procedures. 

3.  Company  differences.  The  salesman's  job  will  vary  according 
to  the  reputation  of  his  company,  its  competitive  position,  the 
extent  of  its  advertising  and  promotional  activity,  its  manage- 
ment philosophy  and  practices,  and  the  kinds  of  assistance  it 
gives  him  in  finding  prospects,  handling  service  problems,  etc. 

These  differences  will  determine  the  amount  of  time  which  the  sales- 
man spends  in  direct  sales  effort;5  the  importance  of  technical  know- 
how;  the  need  for  a  personality  which  wears  well,  as  compared  with 
one  which  makes  a  good  first  impression;  the  applicability  of  high-  or 
low-pressure  sales  tactics;  and  the  need  for  planning  time  and  strategy. 
In  short,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  differences  between  sales  jobs  are 
at  least  as  great  as  their  common  elements.6 

A  salesman  cannot  do  his  job  unless  he  knows  what  is  expected 
of  him.  Moreover,  the  effectiveness  of  selection,  training,  and  super- 
vision efforts  is  seriously  affected  by  lack  of  such  knowledge.  Al- 
though a  number  of  companies  have  made  an  impressive  start  in 
describing  their  sales  jobs  in  full  detail  (see,  for  example,  the  sales  job 
description  on  pages  278  through  281),  there  remains  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  in  this  area. 


THE  IDEAL  SALESMAN 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  the  list  of  common  weaknesses  in 
salesmen  included  as  Table  1  points  to  certain  basic  defects.  It 
is  clear,  in  other  words,  that  if  the  characteristics — inherent  and 

5  Five  companies  responding  to  the  AMA  survey  reported  that  their  salesmen 
spend  70  per  cent  or  more  of  their  time  on  duties  not  directly  connected  with  selling. 

6  An  interesting  description  of  a  salesman's  job,  based  on  time-study  methods,  can 
be  found  in  Noble  Hall,  "Setting  Standards  to  Improve  Sales  Performance,"  in  Rating 
and  Developing  the  Sales  Force,  Marketing  Series  No.  84  (New  York:  American 
Management    Association,    1952). 
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acquired — of  the  "ideal"  salesman  can  be  identified,  these  should  pro- 
vide valuable  criteria  for  use  in  the  selection  process. 

Through  the  AMA  survey,  it  has  been  possible  to  draw  up  a 
tentative  list  of  such  characteristics  on  the  basis  of  (1)  answers  to 
direct  questions  concerning  age,  education,  and  previous  sales  expe- 
rience; (2)  inferences  from  the  factors  used  by  respondent  com- 
panies in  rating  salesmen;  and  (3)  review  of  company  selection 
manuals. 

Background  and  Experience 

In  hiring  a  salesman — as,  indeed,  in  hiring  any  type  of  employee — 
age,  education,  and  previous  experience  are  obvious  factors  for  con- 
sideration. 

Age.  The  AMA  survey  revealed  substantial  differences  among 
responding  companies  as  to  maximum  age  limits  but  substantial 
agreement  as  to  the  desirable  minimum.  Of  159  companies  reporting, 
77  set  the  minimum  age  for  hiring  salesmen  at  25;  52  at  20  to  24; 
and  25  at  26  to  30.  Five  companies  reported  no  established  minimum. 
The  maximum  age  reported  ranged  from  25  to  55,  with  62  companies 
(approximately  40  per  cent)  hiring  at  age  40  and  beyond.  (It  is 
interesting  that  seven  of  the  responding  companies  reported  that  they 
will  hire  salesmen  of  50  and  over,  while  one  said  it  has  no  maximum 
age  limit  at  all.)  Clearly  these  maximums  refer  to  experienced  men, 
since  trainee  programs  in  most  cases  are  designed  for  younger  men. 

The  age  ranges  most  frequently  cited  were  the  following: 

No.  of  companies 
reporting 

25  to  35  35 

25  to  40  19 

25  to  45  11 

Education.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  there  are  wide  differences  of 
opinion  among  companies  as  to  the  importance  of  a  college  education. 

Some  companies  will  accept  experience  as  a  substitute  for  educa- 
tion, while  others  exempt  present  employees  who  are  being  con- 
sidered for  sales  jobs  from  this  requirement.  Also,  some  companies 
require  a  college  education  for  some  but  not  all  sales  jobs. 

The  college  requirement  seems  to  be  the  result  of  three  different 
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TABLE  2 
Educational  Requirements  for  Sales  Applicants 

No.  of  companies 
reporting 

Complete  college  education  required 52 

Partial  college  education  required  31 

No  college  education  required  81 

College  education  preferred  but  not  required 16 

Total  companies  responding  180 

factors:  (1)  the  need  for  a  technical  education  in  the  case  of  some 
sales  jobs;  (2)  the  desire  for  a  "higher  type  of  salesman";  and  (3) 
the  practice  in  some  companies  of  hiring  college  graduates  for  use 
as  a  pool,  with  subsequent  assignment  to  various  types  of  work, 
including  sales. 

Previous  experience.  Table  3  shows  the  attitudes  of  the  respondent 
companies  with  regard  to  previous  experience  in  selling. 

TABLE   3 

Desirability  of  Previous  Sales  Experience 

In  Applicants  for  Sales  Jobs 

No.  of  companies 
reporting 

Previous  sales  experience  required  66 

No  previous  sales  experience  required 102 

Previous  sales  experience  preferred  * 12 

Total  companies  responding  180 

*  Six  companies  in  this  group  state  that  "willingness  to  train"  is  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  experience. 

Those  companies  which  do  not  require  previous  sales  experience 
may  have  any  or  all  of  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  policy:  a  "get- 
'em-young"  attitude,  a  desire  to  promote  present  employees  to  sales 
work,  the  uniqueness  of  their  products  or  sales  methods,  the  difficulty 
of  retraining  salesmen  with  bad  habits,  doubts  as  to  the  desirability 
of  salesmen  willing  to  leave  their  previous  employers,  or  a  desire  to 
raise  the  educational  standards  for  sales  jobs.  Companies  which  do 
require  experience  emphasize  the  shorter  training  program  needed 
as  well  as  the  lower  turnover  which  results;  the  latter  consideration 
is  particularly  important  when  the  company  is  small  and  has  few 
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promotion  opportunities.  Presumably,  too,  previous  experience  dem- 
onstrates that  the  applicant  has  a  real  interest  in  selling. 

Basic  Characteristics 

There  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  terms  used  by  companies  to  de- 
scribe factors  which  they  consider  important  for  performance-rating 
purposes  and  which  therefore  indicate  the  characteristics  they  seek 
in  salesmen.  Aside  from  sales  skill  and  planning  ability,  the  factors 
most  frequently  mentioned  are  cooperativeness,  appearance,  growth 
potential,  attitude,  leadership  and  managerial  ability,  initiative,  per- 
sonality, judgment,  dependability,  and  effort. 

From  the  replies  to  the  AM  A  survey  and  from  job  analysis  infor- 
mation, the  following  set  of  basic  characteristics  emerges: 

1.  Health  and  energy. 

2.  Motivation. 

3.  Tempo. 

4.  Emotional  maturity. 

5.  Persuasiveness. 

6.  Flexibility. 

7.  Empathy. 

8.  Appearance,  dress,  and  bearing. 

9.  Mental  abilities. 

10.  Speaking  ability. 

11.  Creativeness  and  imagination. 

12.  Loyalty. 

13.  Independence. 

A  discussion  of  each  of  these  factors  follows. 

Health  and  energy.  First  of  all,  we  look  for  the  man  who  will 
not  stay  away  from  the  job  because  he  is  sick  or  because  it  is  a  cold, 
wet  day;  the  man  who  will  not  become  irritable  or  undependable 
because  he  is  fatigued;  the  man  who  will  make  that  extra  call  instead 
of  quitting  for  the  day  because  he  is  tired;  the  man  who  will  be 
sufficiently  alert  to  vary  his  sales  approach  as  the  occasion  demands 
and  to  know  when  to  try  to  close  the  sale;  the  man  who  will  gain 
respect  because  of  his  vitality;  the  man  who  is  strong  enough  to  carry 
any  samples  or  display  materials  that  may  be  required.  Such  a  man 
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will  have  no  chronic  diseases,  digestive  troubles,  or  allergies,  no 
record  of  respiratory  ailments,  and  no  skin  diseases;  he  will  have 
strong  legs  and  a  strong  back. 

The  importance  of  health  and  its  concomitant,  energy,  will  vary 
from  one  job  to  another,  of  course,  depending  upon  such  things 
as  the  amount  of  physical  work  required,  the  number  of  calls  that 
have  to  be  made,  and  the  amount  of  time  the  salesman  has  to  be 
away  from  home.  The  more  travel  that  is  required  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  calls,  the  more  important  health  and  energy  will  be. 
All  differences  considered,  however,  health  and  energy  are  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  all  sales  jobs. 

Motivation.  Motivation  differentiates  among  men  as  strongly  as 
any  other  single  characteristic;  it  determines  what  they  will  strive  for 
and  what  they  will  ignore.  In  the  sales  job,  we  look  for  the  man 
interested  in  making  money;  the  man  who  doesn't  plan  far  ahead 
into  the  future  but  lives  chiefly  in  the  present;  the  man  who  will  be 
held  in  esteem  by  his  family  and  friends  if  he  is  a  salesman;  the  man 
who  doesn't  want  to  exercise  power  over  others;  the  man  who  is 
interested  in  practical  matters  rather  than  theory  and  philosophy; 
the  man  who  wants  to  succeed  by  showing  that  he  can  earn  a  better 
living  than  others;  the  man  who  doesn't  want  to  be  under  close 
supervision. 

As  is  true  of  most  characteristics,  one  degree  of  a  certain  motivation 
may  be  good,  another  degree  of  the  same  motivation  bad.  Thus, 
while  the  desire  to  make  money  is  essentially  good  motivation  for  a 
salesman,  it  can  also  be  bad  motivation  if  it  strongly  overbalances 
such  qualities  as  integrity  and  loyalty,  in  which  case  it  might  lead  the 
salesman  to  "milk"  his  territory,  with  economic  gain  for  himself  but 
a  long-range  loss  for  his  company.  As  to  what  represents  a  "good" 
degree  of  the  desire  for  security,  sales  jobs  at  present  vary  so  widely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  valid  generalizations.  It  can,  however, 
be  said  with  some  certainty  that,  if  economic  security  rather  than 
economic  progress  is  a  predominant  motive  in  the  applicant,  he  should 
seek  other  employment;  this  is  especially  true  where  compensation 
is  primarily  on  the  basis  of  commission. 

We  know  that  the  right  degree  of  the  right  kind  of  motivation  can 
lead  to  outstanding  success  despite  limited  abilities,  and  we  know  that 
the  wrong  motivation  (whether  in  degree  or  in  kind)  can  stultify 
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the  greatest  abilities.  Sales  work,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of 
experience,  can  be  extremely  discouraging,  and  the  proper  motiva- 
tion can  be  a  strong  force  to  help  the  salesman  overcome  this  dis- 
couragement. Many  of  the  motivating  forces  that  characterize  the 
successful  salesman — the  desire  for  freedom  from  restriction  and 
close  supervision,  the  desire  for  practical  achievement  rather  than 
theoretical  knowledge,  the  desire  to  influence  others,  and  the  desire 
to  excel,  for  example — also  characterize  the  successful  manager,  but 
the  salesman  is  differentiated  from  the  manager  by  his  emphasis  on  the 
present,  his  desire  to  be  physically  active,  and  his  lack  of  desire  to 
be  creative  (in  the  sense  of  building  an  organization  or  turning  out 
a  product,  for  example) . 

Again,  sales  jobs  differ  one  from  another  with  respect  to  the  kinds 
of  motivation  that  are  important.  The  salesman  whose  basic  motiva- 
tion is  the  desire  for  financial  success  will  certainly  not  be  happy 
in  a  permanent  job  with  a  relatively  low  income  potential,  but  such 
a  job  may  be  ideal  for  the  man  whose  financial  ambitions  are  counter- 
balanced by  a  greater-than-average  need  for  security.  The  salesman 
introducing  a  new  product  or  developing  a  new  territory  will  obvi- 
ously have  to  be  more  "long-range-minded' '  than  most.  The  applicant 
who  craves  a  higher  social  status  may  be  a  good  risk  in  some  sales 
jobs,  but  the  applicant  who  wants  to  be  a  salesman  in  order  to 
escape  from  marital  problems  or  who  is  looking  for  glamor  and  a 
big  expense  account  should  probably  be  rejected  as  quickly  as  the 
man  who  likes  regular  hours  and  a  complete  home  life. 

Whatever  the  specific  requirements  of  the  job  in  question,  and 
whatever  the  individual's  basic  needs  and  wants,  we  must  make  cer- 
tain that  he  is  truly  interested  not  only  in  selling  as  a  career  but  in 
this  particular  sales  job,  and  that  this  interest  is  based  on  a  realistic 
understanding  of  the  job  and  of  his  own  personality,  needs,  and 
ambitions. 

Tempo.  By  "tempo"  we  mean  the  characteristic  pace  at  which 
a  man  lives  and  works.  At  the  one  extreme  is  the  lethargic  person; 
at  the  other,  the  over-active,  eternally  restless  person.  Most  people, 
of  course,  fall  somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 

Practically  no  sales  job  needs  the  lethargic  man;  many,  requiring 
few  but  complicated  negotiations,  would  also  be  undesirable  for 
the  jet-propelled  man.  To  sell  a  product  with  a  unit  cost  of  $10,000 
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generally  requires  a  different  tempo  than  is  needed  to  sell  a  product 
with  a  unit  cost  of  10  cents  and  a  typical  sale  of  50  units.  Obviously, 
a  company  selling  the  latter  type  of  product  would  go  bankrupt 
quickly  if  its  salesmen  were  extremely  leisurely  in  their  efforts. 
Moreover,  there  are  substantial  geographic  differences  with  regard 
to  tempo:  It  is  well  known,  for  example,  that  the  brisk  salesman  is 
not  a  spectacular  success  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  (or  of 
the  world  in  general)  where  life  is  slow-paced.  Very  important,  too, 
is  the  ability  of  the  salesman  to  change  his  tempo  to  suit  the  character- 
istics of  the  person  with  whom  he  is  dealing.  A  busy  purchasing  agent 
might  throw  a  salesman  out  if  he  did  not  finish  his  sales  talk  in 
15  minutes,  while  the  research  director  of  the  same  company 
might  consider  him  abrupt  and  overly  anxious  to  sell  if  he  even 
started  to  discuss  his  product  within  the  same  period. 

Tempo,  therefore,  must  definitely  be  considered  in  selecting  and 
assigning  salesmen.  Each  salesman  must  have  a  tempo  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  his  particular  job  and  the  ability  to  vary  it  as  time 
and  circumstances  demand. 

Emotional  maturity.  A  number  of  personal  characteristics  are 
comprehended  by  the  term  "emotional  maturity":  the  ability  to 
accept  criticism  when  criticism  is  justified;  the  ability  to  be  successful 
without  being  obnoxious;  the  ability  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of 
intelligence  without  constantly  feeling  constrained  to  demonstrate 
its  existence;  the  ability  to  come  back  after  a  defeat;  the  ability  to 
learn  from  failure;  the  ability  to  blame  oneself  rather  than  others 
for  one's  own  mistakes;  the  ability  to  be  moderate  in  the  expression 
of  one's  opinions;  the  ability  to  avoid  wide  fluctuations  in  mood 
from  extreme  elation  to  despair;  the  ability  to  keep  chips  from  form- 
ing on  one's  shoulder;  the  ability  to  know  when  to  stand  up  for 
one's  rights  instead  of  cringing;  and  the  ability  to  keep  silent  when 
silence  is  the  best  answer. 

No  one,  of  course,  is  emotionally  mature  at  all  times  or  in  all 
situations;  all  of  us  occasionally  display  symptoms  of  immaturity  that 
are  not  typical.  Furthermore,  some  people  reach  emotional  maturity 
at  an  early  age  while  others  either  achieve  it  much  later  or  never 
achieve  it  at  all. 

Like  motivation,  to  which  it  is  closely  related,  emotional  maturity 
differentiates  strongly  among  individuals.  It  distinguishes  the  baby 
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from  the  man,  the  person  with  initiative  from  the  one  who  has  to 
be  coddled  and  coaxed,  the  leader  from  the  follower,  the  bully  and 
the  braggart  from  the  gentleman,  the  man  who  will  persevere  from 
the  man  who  will  give  up  easily. 

Dependability,  perseverance,  and  freedom  from  extreme  sensitivity 
are  some  of  the  signs  of  an  emotionally  mature  person.  All  are 
needed  by  the  salesman,  to  whose  success  nothing  could  be  more  fatal 
than  self-pity  or  self-glorification,  erratic  behavior,  lying,  or  ex- 
treme offensive  or  defensive  reactions  to  criticism. 

The  reasons  for  emotional  immaturity  are  anything  but  simple. 
It  may  take  a  tremendous  shock  or  other  devastating  experience  to 
change  a  person  who,  having  attained  maturity  in  years,  is  still 
immature  emotionally.  All  one's  experiences,  from  birth  onward,  con- 
tribute negatively  or  positively  to  the  realization  of  emotional  matu- 
rity. It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  emotional  maturity 
varies  not  only  with  age  but  with  circumstance  as  well.  The  same 
employee  who,  under  a  wise  and  able  supervisor,  gives  every  evidence 
of  being  highly  dependable  and  mature  may  give  equally  creditable 
evidence  of  being  undependable  and  immature  under  a  stupid  or 
oppressive  supervisor.  There  are  criminals  who  reject  every  law 
and  yet  in  combat  serve  as  gallantly  for  their  country  as  any  law- 
abiding  citizen;  and  there  is  the  banker  who  wouldn't  steal  a  penny 
from  his  employers  but  cheats  at  bridge. 

An  excessive  need  for  being  liked  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
immaturity,  and  perhaps  the  salesman  tends  to  feel  this  need  more 
keenly  than  most.  By  the  same  token,  the  ability  to  have  close  friends 
may  be  an  indication  of  maturity,  and  perhaps  the  salesman  tends 
to  prefer  having  a  great  number  of  acquaintances  to  a  few  close 
friends.  It  may  indeed  be,  as  some  have  suggested,  that  the  salesman 
wishes  to  use  people  rather  than  to  be  generous  to  them.  In  general, 
however,  we  can  say  that  the  salesman's  job,  because  of  its  frustrations 
and  the  absence  of  close  supervision,  is  not  one  for  an  immature 
person. 

Persuasiveness.  By  "persuasiveness"  is  meant  the  ability  to  get  peo- 
ple, through  discussion,  to  agree  to  do  something  or  to  change  their 
opinions,  attitudes,  or  behavior.  Salesmen  seem  to  have  much  more  of 
this  ability  than  accountants,  engineers,  scientists,  or  physicians.  Those 
who  have  been  called  "born"  salesmen  seem  to  like  to  persuade 
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even  when  nothing  is  at  stake — as  contrasted,  for  example,  with  the 
average  engineer,  who  may  be  willing  in  some  cases  to  try  to  change 
other  people's  thinking,  but  only  because  he  wants  his  ideas  or  his 
plans  adopted. 

A  salesman  should  be  able  to  moderate  his  persuasiveness  to  suit 
the  situation,  turning  it  on  at  full  speed  when  it  is  necessary  to 
arouse  interest  but  letting  it  idle  at  other  times  in  order  to  avoid  being 
offensive.  Also,  he  should  be  able  to  vary  his  strategy  and  tactics 
over  a  wide  range,  from  the  persuasiveness  of  facts  and  figures  to  the 
persuasiveness  of  plain  talk  in  a  sincere  manner.  Sales  jobs  probably 
differ  more  in  the  manner  of  persuasion  called  for  than  in  the  need 
for  it. 

Persuasiveness  appears  to  be  related  to  gregariousness  or  "people- 
mindedness" — that  is,  to  an  instinctive  preference  for  the  company 
and  conversation  of  other  people  over  solitude  and  the  opportunity 
for  introspection.  Even  among  the  naturally  gregarious,  however, 
there  are  those  who  prefer  to  listen  to  and  be  influenced  by  rather 
than  to  talk  to  and  influence,  and  these  people,  like  those  who  reject 
or  tire  easily  of  human  contact,  will  almost  certainly  not  delight 
in  persuasion.  The  man  who  prefers  to  listen,  like  his  less  gregarious 
cohorts  the  dreamer  and  thinker  in  the  ivory  tower,  the  man  who 
wants  to  be  alone,  the  man  who  likes  to  deal  with  numbers  or 
abstract  ideas,  and  the  man  who  isn't  happy  unless  he's  tinkering 
with  something  mechanical,  will  probably  not  be  happy  in  sales  work. 

Flexibility.  By  "flexibility"  is  meant  here  the  capacity  to  change, 
to  modify  one's  behavior  when  the  situation  so  requires.  In  a  salesman, 
flexibility  means  the  ability  to  change  his  pace,  to  change  the 
emphasis  of  his  sales  talk,  to  change  his  manner  of  greeting,  to 
change  his  sales  tactics,  or  even  to  change  his  speech  habits  and  ap- 
pearance as  the  occasion  demands;  it  means  the  ability  to  make  him- 
self comfortable  in  a  small  country  hotel  or  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
to  be  obsequious  one  moment  and  aggressive  the  next,  to  talk  and 
to  listen;  it  means  the  ability  to  play  a  variety  of  roles  as  if  born  to 
them. 

Some  people,  on  and  off  the  stage,  have  the  ability  to  play  a  wide 
range  of  roles,  but  others  are  so  lacking  in  the  capacity  to  put 
themselves  in  somebody  else's  shoes  that  they  can  see  only  one  solu- 
tion to  any  given  problem,  believe  that  everyone  should  behave 
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exactly  as  they  do,  or  want  life  to  conform  precisely  to  their  notions. 
Such  rigid  people  would  probably  be  both  unhappy  and  unsuccess- 
ful in  sales  work  unless  their  customers  were  extremely  homoge- 
neous in  terms  of  personality  and  buying  needs — a  highly  unusual 
situation,  to  say  the  least. 

Flexibility  is  needed  for  all  sales  jobs,  but  the  specific  areas  in 
which  this  flexibility  is  needed  may  differ  significantly  from  one  job 
to  another.  As  a  very  minimum,  most  jobs  require  the  salesman  to 
be  flexible  in  his  selling  approach  and  in  adjusting  to  temperamental 
differences  among  his  customers. 

Empathy.  This  psychological  term  implies  understanding  of  other 
people's  emotional  make-up.  Basically  it  means  the  ability  to  "size 
up"  the  other  fellow,  to  perceive  very  quickly  what  makes  him  tick, 
to  know  how  he  will  act  in  various  situations.  Empathy  without 
flexibility  is  wasted  understanding;  flexibility  without  empathy  is  like 
acting  ability  without  a  stage  or  script. 

Empathy  is  fundamental  to  sales  success.  It  tells  the  salesman  when 
he  is  wasting  his  time  with  a  hopeless  prospect;  it  helps  him  determine 
the  best  sales  approach;  it  suggests  which  customers  need  coddling 
and  which  need  firm  treatment;  it  enables  him  to  sell  himself  to  the 
customer  so  that  he  can  then  sell  his  product.  A  person  with  empathy 
is  obviously  a  tactful  person — unless,  of  course,  his  emotions  control 
his  brains.  Empathy  would  seem  to  consist  of  a  combination  of 
intelligence,  experience  in  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  people, 
self-confidence,  self-control,  interest  in  people,  and  objectivity.  Even 
in  those  sales  jobs  in  which  "canned"  sales  talks  are  used,  empathy 
is  an  important  asset  as  a  time-saver. 

Appearance,  dress,  and  bearing.  The  salesman  with  the  proper  ap- 
pearance, dress,  and  bearing — the  man  who  is  free  from  nervous 
gestures  and  tics  and  gives  an  impression  of  maturity,  self-confidence, 
and  sincerity — has  an  advantage  before  he  even  starts  speaking.  The 
"wrong  appearance,  dress,  and  bearing,  on  the  other  hand,  will  often 
lead  to  outright  rejection  or  speedy  dismissal.  A  retired  millionaire  or 
a  popular  author  can  afford  to  be  seen  in  public  in  unkempt  clothes; 
the  salesman  is  not  so  fortunate.  It  may  be  (although  there  is  ad- 
mittedly no  evidence  to  support  this  theory)  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  sales  work  like  it  partly  because  it  requires  them,  and 
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gives  them  an  opportunity,  to  be  better  dressed  and  better  groomed 
than  others  in  the  same  income  group  or  with  similar  backgrounds. 
At  any  rate,  interest  in  dress  and  appearance  may  well  be  one  indica- 
tion of  the  applicant  who  will  make  a  good  salesman. 

As  is  true  of  all  the  factors  discussed  here,  the  degree  to  which 
appearance,  dress,  and  bearing  are  important  will  obviously  vary 
according  to  the  type  of  customers  visited  by  the  salesman  and  the 
nature  of  the  product  sold.  The  customer  expects  more  from  the 
salesman  who  sells  diamond  rings  than  he  does  from  the  one  who 
sells  a  cheaper  or  less  permanent  product. 

Mental  abilities.  The  mental  abilities  demanded  by  a  sales  job  will 
vary  according  to  the  amount  and  complexity  of  the  product  and  trade 
information  to  be  mastered,  the  extent  of  the  records  to  be  main- 
tained, the  difficulty  of  the  economics  to  be  understood,  the  complex- 
ity of  the  pricing  system,  and  the  need  for  adapting  or  designing  the 
product  to  meet  the  customer's  needs.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
intelligence  requirements  of  the  job  seem  to  depend  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  customers  with  whom  the  salesman  has  to  deal  and 
the  nature  of  the  decisions  the  salesman  has  to  make.  Ability  to 
handle  details  is  important  in  many  sales  jobs,  and  the  lack  of  such 
ability  among  their  salesmen  is  a  notorious  source  of  gray  hairs 
among  field  sales  managers,  but  it  should  not  be  a  disqualifying  factor 
except  in  technical  sales  fields. 

Psychologists  often  speak  of  various  aspects  or  manifestations  of 
intelligence,  such  as  memory  capacity  and  the  ability  to  deal  with 
words,  numbers,  or  abstract  ideas.  All  salesmen  require  the  ability 
to  use  words  intelligently;  many  require  a  good  memory  for  names, 
faces,  numbers,  and  products;  and  some  (engineer-salesmen  or  systems 
salesmen,  for  example)  need  abstract-reasoning  ability.  A  thorough 
analysis  is  essential  to  determine  the  types  and  levels  of  mental 
ability  that  are  needed  in  a  particular  job. 

Speaking  ability.  A  salesman's  voice  should  be  pleasant.  He  should 
not  have  speech  defects,  and  he  should  be  able  to  express  himself 
fluently — although  garrulousness  can  be  even  more  disastrous  in  a 
salesman  than  reticence. 

Form  in  speaking  can  sometimes  be  as  effective  an  instrument  of 
persuasion  as  actual  content;  in  this  regard,  speech  is  akin  to  dress 
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and  bearing.  Certainly  an  orator  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  sales  job, 
and  a  debater  would  better  think  of  a  career  in  politics;  a  salesman 
should  be  neither,  but  he  should  be  able  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  in 
terms  that  are  clear  to  the  listener  and  in  a  manner  that  makes  for 
easy  listening.  A  good  fund  of  stories  and  the  ability  to  tell  them 
well  are  certainly  no  handicaps  for  a  salesman,  whatever  his  product. 
Indeed,  a  sense  of  humor — and  especially  a  capacity  for  seeing  the 
humor  in  himself — can  be  a  salesman's  greatest  asset  in  moments 
of  distress  and  near-calamity. 

A  good  salesman's  speech  is  frank  and  genial  in  tone;  direct  but  not 
aggressive  in  manner;  familiar  but  not  too  familiar  in  attitude;  common 
but  not  crude  in  diction;  and  utterly  devoid  of  self-consciousness  and 
pomposity.  Maturity  of  expression  reflects  maturity  of  thought,  and 
is  especially  important  in  dealing  with  high-level  executives  and  in 
selling  highly  technical  and/or  expensive  products. 

Creativeness  and  imagination.  Sales  jobs  run  the  gamut  from  those 
involving  such  a  limited  choice  of  products,  prospects,  and  prices 
that  the  sales  talk  tends  to  sound  "canned"  (if  not,  in  fact,  to  be 
"canned")  to  others  that  are  really  executive  in  nature,  where  each 
sale  is  custom-made  and  pre-sale  planning  takes  at  least  as  much  time 
and  is  fully  as  important  as  face-to-face  contact. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  the  salesman  must  be  a  creative  and 
imaginative  person  if  he  is  to  contend  successfully  with  the  many 
different  kinds  of  sales  situations  in  which  he  is  likely  to  find  himself: 
getting  around  a  balky  purchasing  agent,  digging  out  information 
about  competitors'  products  and  marketing  activities,  making  a  sales 
presentation  before  a  group  of  individuals  with  obviously  different 
interests  and  viewpoints,  and  so  forth.  It  is  creativeness  and  imagina- 
tion that  distinguish  the  stable,  conservative,  run-of-the-mill  salesman 
from  the  fellow  who  comes  up  with  a  successful  idea  or  gimmick  a 
day. 

Loyalty.  No  customer  will  be  loyal  to  a  salesman  who  is  not 
loyal  to  his  company  or  who  is  cynical  about  those  beliefs  and 
values  which  are  part  of  the  customer's  faith.  Some  people  seem 
to  think  that  a  critical,  cynical  attitude  is  a  sign  of  superiority,  but 
to  most  people  it  indicates  unreliability  and  immaturity.  This  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  salesman  should  be  stupid,  naive,  or 
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credulous;  it  does  mean  that  if  he  can't  be  loyal,  and  if  he  can't 
restrain  his  tendencies  toward  cynicism,  other  types  of  work  are 
probably  more  suitable  for  him. 

Loyalty  becomes  an  especially  important  criterion  in  times  of 
widespread  unemployment,  when  the  applicant  is  likely  to  be  look- 
ing for  a  job,  any  job,  instead  of  the  right  job  for  him.  Even  under 
the  best  of  conditions,  however,  sales  work  is  likely  to  attract  the 
wrong  kind  of  applicant  because  it  offers  greater  compensation  or 
more  freedom  from  domestic  or  other  restrictions  than  more  appro- 
priate types  of  work. 

Independence.  By  nature  and  preference,  most  salesmen  are  "lone 
wolves"  rather  than  team  players;  they  tend  to  chafe  at  the  restric- 
tions of  a  highly  structured  organization.  Men  who  constantly  seek 
counsel,  who  would  rather  share  the  burden  than  carry  it  them- 
selves, probably  should  not  look  for  or  be  accepted  for  sales  jobs. 

Special  Qualifications 

Beyond  the  general  background  and  basic  characteristics  discussed 
above,  a  man's  education  and  experience  may  have  given  him  addi- 
tional qualifications,  the  importance  of  which  will  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sales  job  for  which  he  is  being  considered.  These 
special  qualifications  may  be  divided  into  (1)  special  knowledge 
and/or  abilities  which  will  enable  him  to  do  a  better  sales  job  and  (2) 
special  interests,  contacts,  and /or  social  skills  which  may  help  him  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  customers  at  various  levels. 

Special  knowledge  and  abilities.  The  following  are  just  a  few  of 
the  many  special  kinds  of  knowledge  and  ability  that  may  be  impor- 
tant in  a  sales  job: 

1.  Ability  to  drive  a  car. 

2.  Record-keeping  ability.  (Accounts  and  records  have  come  to 
play  an  essential  part  in  the  communication  system  of  the 
modern  sales  organization,  and  the  individual  salesman  is  fre- 
quently required  to  maintain  fairly  elaborate  records.) 

3.  Tact  and  judgment.  (The  salesman  will  frequently  be  called 
upon  to  handle  customers'  complaints.) 
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4.  Teaching  ability.  (In  many  sales  jobs  the  salesman  must  teach 
wholesalers'  and  retailers'  representatives  how  to  demonstrate 
and  sell  his  products.) 

5.  Ability  to  organize  his  own  activity  and  time.  (Because 
the  salesman  is  on  his  own  in  many  cases,  planning  an  itinerary 
may  seem  unnecessary  to  him;  yet  the  ability  to  do  so  may 
spell  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  salesman  and  the 
first-rate  salesman.  If  lacking,  such  ability  can  be  developed 
in  a  man  of  average  intelligence  through  training  and  super- 
vision. Without  it,  the  salesman  is  like  a  car  with  a  gasoline 
capacity  of  three  gallons.) 

6.  Special  product,  trade,  or  technical  knowledge.  (Knowledge 
gained  from  special  types  of  schooling  or  from  experience  in 
a  certain  industry  or  occupation  is  frequently  important,  es- 
pecially when  the  product  sold  is  complex,  the  customer  is  a 
professional  man,  and  the  product  has  to  be  serviced  or  de- 
signed for  that  customer.  Also,  the  salesman  must  often  have 
special  knowledge  of  the  trade  or  of  the  inventory  practices 
used.) 

7.  Esthetic  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  styles.  (Many  sales 
jobs  in  the  textile,  clothing,  furniture,  and  similar  fields  require, 
in  addition  to  all  the  basic  qualifications,  the  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion and  knowledge  of  styles  that  a  good  designer  must  have.) 

Special  interests,  contacts,  and  social  skills.  The  salesman  obviously 
needs  contacts  and  the  ability  to  establish  new  ones.  His  success  in 
this  aspect  of  the  job  may  depend  in  part  upon  his  ability  to  be  a 
good  host,  to  entertain,  and  otherwise  to  maintain  effective  social 
relationships — in  some  cases  with  highly-placed  government  officials 
or  company  executives.  It  will  also  depend,  however,  upon  his  skill 
in  establishing  rapport  and  creating  confidence. 

Rapport  can  be  established  in  any  number  of  ways.  In  some  in- 
stances, for  example,  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  lively  interest  in 
horseracing,  football,  or  French  wines;  in  other  instances  it  may  be 
the  result  of  having  attended  a  certain  college,  belonged  to  a  certain 
fraternity,  participated  in  a  certain  civic  activity,  or  served  in  a  cer- 
tain military  unit;  in  still  other  instances  it  may  simply  be  the  result 
of  a  mutual  friendship.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  rapport  is  de- 
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liberately  planned,  with  the  salesman  digging  up  as  much  biographical 
information  as  he  can  find  in  order  to  discover  common  ties  or 
interests;  where  many  customers  have  to  be  seen  and  pre-sale  planning 
is  not  extensive,  however,  the  ability  to  establish  rapport  is  almost 
always  based  on  a  wide  variety  of  interests,  activities,  and  acquaint- 
anceships. 

The  ability  to  create  confidence  is  based  partly  upon  the  same 
factors  as  the  ability  to  establish  rapport,  but  it  is  also  based  upon  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  prospect's  products  and  business  prob- 
lems, wide  trade  knowledge,  a  record  of  absolute  dependability,  and 
sales  efforts  based  on  a  true  concept  of  mutual  interest.  Lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  salesman  himself  may  be  as  great  a  barrier  to  a  sale 
as  lack  of  confidence  in  the  product  he  is  selling;  this  is  especially 
true  in  those  trades  in  which  differences  among  products  are  not 
great  or  products  are  subject  to  rigid  specifications. 


APPLYING  THE  CRITERIA 

If,  in  the  selection  process,  the  sales  manager  emphasizes  only  one 
or  a  few  of  the  qualifications  here  discussed,  undiscovered  deficiencies 
may  lead  to  costly  mistakes  in  hiring.  The  complexity  of  the  sales 
job  is  such  as  to  require  careful  evaluation  of  all  the  primary  qualifi- 
cations. Obviously,  if  such  evaluation  is  to  be  of  more  than  academic 
interest,  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants  must  be  secured  through 
competent  recruiting  practices  to  allow  the  manager  to  be  truly  selec- 
tive yet  still  fulfill  his  needs. 

Many  companies  unduly  restrict  the  number  of  sales  job  applicants 
by  imposing  arbitrary  requirements  which  are  based  on  dubious 
assumptions.  Certain  firms,  for  example,  require  that  all  their  sales- 
men have  a  college  degree,  and  will  not  consider  applicants  who  do 
not  have  one.  Analysis  of  sales  jobs  in  a  number  of  such  companies 
suggests,  however,  that  in  some  cases  this  requirement  is  a  result  of 
failure  to  differentiate  between  a  college  degree  and  the  qualifications 
(such  as  learning  ability)  which  a  degree  implies.  If  it  is  these  quali- 
fications that  are  really  being  sought,  then  tests  and  other  evaluation 
devices  should  be  used  in  place  of  the  limiting  requirement  for  a  col- 
lege degree. 
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Research  shows,  as  indeed  we  all  know,  that  many  men  of  superior 
learning  ability  never  attend  college,  and  that  many  who  do  attend 
never  graduate.  To  require  a  college  degree  of  all  sales  job  applicants, 
therefore,  may  be  to  deprive  the  company  of  a  valuable  source  of 
manpower,  and  this  could  be  fatal  in  times  when  manpower  is  in  short 
supply.  Actually,  the  nature  of  the  sales  job  is  so  complex  that  there 
are  very  few  times  when  many  persons  of  more  than  satisfactory 
ability  are  available. 

Knowledge  of  the  company's  product,  its  uses,  and  the  methods  of 
its  manufacture  is  also  sometimes  considered  an  important  qualifica- 
tion for  a  sales  job.  This,  too,  may  be  unnecessarily  restrictive,  es- 
pecially in  companies  which  have  extensive  training  programs  or 
whose  sales  organizations  are  such  that  the  salesman's  supervisor  or  a 
staff  specialist  is  available  to  help  him  in  those  situations  in  which  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  product  is  required. 

Looking  at  the  Whole  Man 

It  is,  of  course,  futile  to  look  for  applicants  who  rank  high  on  all 
requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  accept 
applicants  who  meet  minimal  standards  only  on  all  requirements;  this 
may  lead  to  the  hiring  of  mediocrities  who  barely  squeeze  through  in 
every  area  but  are  outstanding  in  none.  The  best  approach  is  to  look 
at  the  whole  man,  in  all  his  many  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  accept 
or  reject  him  on  that  basis.  For  purposes  of  economy,  some  appli- 
cants can  be  eliminated  on  the  basis  of  their  application  forms, 
preliminary  interviews,  and  test  scores;  the  other,  more  expensive  selec- 
tion methods,  such  as  lengthy  interviews  and  personal  investigation  of 
references,  can  be  reserved  for  those  who  pass  the  initial  screening. 

It  is  important  in  this  approach  to  distinguish  between  those  charac- 
teristics that  can  be  modified  by  training,  supervision,  and  experience, 
and  those  that  are  relatively  unchangeable.  It  is  also  important  to 
distinguish  between  those  poor  qualities  that  can  be  compensated  for 
by  good  qualities  and  those  that  cannot.  To  take  an  extreme  ex- 
ample, a  slight  amount  of  laziness  in  a  salesman  can  perhaps  be  com- 
pensated for  by  ability  to  organize  his  time  and  effort  well  or  by 
particularly  good  contacts. 

The  age  of  the  applicant  should  also  be  kept  in  mind,  especially 
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as  it  may  affect  the  likelihood  that  certain  of  the  interests  and  person- 
ality characteristics  displayed  are  only  temporary  phenomena.  The 
interests  of  young  people  often  change,  and  their  natural  tendency  to 
be  impatient  and  careless  can  frequently  be  corrected  by  good  guid- 
ance— which  need  only  be  understanding  and  skillful,  not  expensive, 
to  be  successful.  Of  course,  improvement  in  such  basic  personality 
defects  as  neuroticism  or  selfishness  will  almost  certainly  not  be 
achieved  without  long  and  strenuous  effort,  but  immaturity  of  manner 
and  expression  or  a  lack  of  firm  interests  can  be  overcome  with 
relative  ease  if  the  right  basic  qualities  are  present. 

Marriages  have  often  been  ruined  because  either  husband  or  wife 
was  egotistical  enough  to  believe  that,  after  the  wedding,  he  or  she 
could  change  the  undesirable  characteristics  of  the  other.  Such  un- 
founded optimism  is  also  dangerous  in  the  selection  of  salesmen. 
What  is  needed  is  neither  pessimism  nor  optimism  about  the  possibility 
of  change  but  a  clear  recognition  of  the  factors  that  are  changeable, 
an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  effort  required  to  accom- 
plish such  change,  and  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  ability  and  willing- 
ness of  both  the  individual  and  the  organization  to  effect  the  change. 
Also,  and  equally  important,  there  are  certain  faults  and  weaknesses 
which  one  should  probably  not  bother  attempting  to  change;  instead, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  capitalize  on  the  strengths  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  compensation  for  the  faults.  This  final  point  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  excerpts  from  the  Lever  Brothers  Company 
selection  manual: 

...  A  man  towards  the  top  of  the  acceptable  age  span  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  in  a  large  city  where  he  does  not  have  to  travel 
and  where  his  past  experience  .  .  .  has  resulted  in  his  having  a  large 
personal  following.  [Conversely,]  a  man  for  a  far-flung  territory 
requiring  extensive  traveling  might  be  well  selected  from  the  lower 
limits  of  the  age  bracket  because  he  is  better  equipped  physically 
and  mentally  to  withstand  the  strain  of  constant  traveling  and  the 
resulting  absences  from  home. 

. . .  You  will  be  wise  to  assure  yourself  that  your  prospective  sales- 
man's family  status  will  not  interfere  with  the  assignment  you  have 
in  mind  for  him.  ...  If  his  assignment  calls  for  considerable  traveling 
and  he  is  married,  will  his  wife  accept  the  situation  or  will  she  be  a 
source  of  complaint  on  this  score  that  will  eventually  lead  to  his 
leaving  our  employ?  The  best  answer  to  this  situation  is  to  employ 
a  single,  divorced,  or  widowed  man  without  minor  children  in  these 
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territories;  or,  under  otherwise  favorable  circumstances,  a  man 
whose  entire  business  career  has  required  him  to  travel,  [so  that] 
his  family  is  conditioned  to  his  absences.  .  .  . 

Factors  Influencing  the  Choice  of  Criteria 

Qualification  requirements  should  be  dynamic  rather  than  static. 
They  should  be  adjusted  to  reflect  changes  in  products  or  customers, 
in  the  price  level  of  the  line,  in  the  available  manpower  supply,  and 
in  the  need  for  any  particular  qualification.  Also,  the  comparative 
importance  of  net  sales  and  turnover  at  any  given  time  will  obviously 
affect  the  choice  of  criteria;  if  a  reduction  in  turnover  costs  is  an 
overriding  objective,  those  qualifications  that  would  seem  to  lead  to 
stability  of  employment  should  certainly  be  emphasized.  Moreover, 
each  sales  manager  should  evaluate  the  relative  importance  of  these 
qualifications  on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  specific  sales 
jobs  he  is  attempting  to  fill.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
ability  to  get  to  see  the  prospect  and  the  ability  to  sell  may  not  be 
identical.  Although  psychologists  devising  tests  for  the  selection  of 
Air  Force  pilots  used  success  in  training  as  the  basic  criterion,  they 
recognized  that  the  real  criterion  was  combat  skill.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  a  pilot  who  can't  pass  the  training  course  won't  get 
into  combat — nor  will  a  salesman  who  can't  get  to  see  the  prospect 
be  able  to  make  a  sale.  Both  abilities  are  therefore  important — pro- 
vided the  very  boldness  that  gets  the  customer's  door  open  does  not 
kill  the  sales  opportunity. 

The  duties  of  a  salesman  are  somewhat  contradictory,  in  the  sense 
that  they  call  for  a  number  of  characteristics  and  abilities  that  are 
not  often  found  in  combination  in  the  same  individual.  Many  men 
who  have  an  aptitude  for  and  a  keen  interest  in  selling,  for  example, 
tend  to  be  impatient  and  careless  in  the  matter  of  record-keeping. 
Emphasis  on  the  need  for  record-keeping  ability  in  the  selection  proc- 
ess may  therefore  result  in  the  loss  of  good  potential  salesmen  and 
the  hiring  of  good  bookkeepers  who  can't  sell.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  true,  certain  compromises  must  be  made  in  establishing  qualifi- 
cation requirements.  These  compromises,  however,  should  be  recog- 
nized as  such  and  compensated  for  by  better  training  and  supervision 
of  the  men  selected. 

Related  to  this  consideration  is  the  desire  to  hire  salesmen  who 
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have  the  potential  capacity  to  rise  to  field  sales  management  jobs. 
Unfortunately,  emphasis  on  supervisory  or  managerial  aptitude  in  the 
original  selection  process  may  result  in  the  elimination  of  good  sales- 
man material.  As  a  general  rule,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  course 
of  wisdom  to  look  for  managerial  aptitude  in  the  process  of  selecting 
salesmen  only  when  there  is  definite  evidence  that  emphasis  on  sales 
ability  produces  an  inadequate  number  of  potential  managers.  Even 
when  there  is  such  evidence,  the  number  of  men  selected  with  man- 
agerial aptitude  in  mind  need  seldom  exceed  15  per  cent  of  those 
employed. 

In  addition  to  being  related  to  the  duties  of  the  sales  job,  selection 
criteria  must  also  be  directly  related  to  the  method  of  compensation 
used,  the  extent  and  quality  of  formal  training  available,  the  selection 
methods  employed,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  supervision  avail- 
able. Thus,  for  example,  an  applicant's  desire  for  security  would  have 
a  very  different  significance  if  compensation  were  on  the  basis  of 
salary  plus  commission  than  it  would  if  compensation  were  on  the 
basis  of  salary  alone.  And  to  the  extent  that  thorough  training  is 
available,  the  specific  abilities  discussed  earlier  become  less  important, 
the  capacity  to  learn  more  important.  As  was  noted  with  regard  to 
college  degrees  and  learning  ability,  the  use  of  valid  selection  methods 
can  be  substituted  for  rigid  qualification  requirements.  Thus,  a  written 
or  oral  test  of  trade  or  product  knowledge  might  be  used  in  the 
place  of  a  fixed  requirement  for  a  certain  number  of  years  of  experi- 
ence. 

The  Importance  of  Environment 

One  of  the  more  interesting  and  important  questions  in  establishing 
qualification  requirements  for  a  sales  job  is  the  extent  to  which  these 
requirements  should  reflect  the  characteristics  of  the  persons  with 
whom  the  incumbent  will  have  to  deal.  What  should  the  salesman's 
age,  interests,  and  education  be  in  relationship  to  his  prospects'  ?  To 
what  extent  do  the  answers  to  this  question  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  product  or  the  market — tangible  versus  intangible,  strong  com- 
petition versus  slight  competition?  To  what  extent  do  they  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  contact  the  salesman  will  have  with  cus- 
tomers and  prospects — that  is,  upon  the  frequency  of  his  visits? 
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Without  attempting  to  answer  these  questions  here,  it  can  be  said 
that  everything  that  helps  a  salesman  to  gain  a  prospect's  confidence 
< — whether  it  be  such  a  rational  matter  as  the  salesman's  obvious 
knowledge  of  his  product  and  the  prospect's  business  or  such  an  irra- 
tional thing  as  the  salesman's  manner,  appearance,  or  ability  to  tell 
good  stories — is  a  valuable  asset. 

This  consideration  suggests  the  advisability  of  surveying  customers 
and  prospects  as  part  of  the  task  of  establishing  qualification  require- 
ments. Indeed,  the  following  list  would  seem  to  have  been  developed 
from  just  such  a  study: 

Most  buyers  would  welcome  with  open  arms  any  salesman  who 
would  offer  them  the  following  propositions: 

1.  A  straightforward,  intelligent  presentation  of  the  product, 
backed  up  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  it  will  do 
and  why.  When  a  salesman  is  unable  to  answer  simple, 
fundamental  questions  or  has  to  fumble  around  on  shipping 
data  or  the  latest  price  changes,  the  buyer  begins  to  have 
his  doubts  about  the  proposition. 

2.  A  reasonable  working  knowledge  of  the  buyer's  problems. 
A  smart  salesman  will  make  a  really  conscientious  effort  to 
learn  at  least  the  fundamental  things  about  his  customer's 
product  before  he  calls. 

3.  A  willingness  to  answer  ethical  questions  honestly  and 
completely.  There  are  certain  questions,  however,  that  the 
salesman  will  be  wise  to  sidestep.  If  you  discuss  a  compet- 
itor's business  with  one  customer,  he  can  only  assume  that 
on  the  next  stop  his  own  product  will  be  under  discussion. 

4.  A  resolve  to  sell  a  customer  not  just  an  item  or  service  but 
something  that  will  lower  his  costs,  improve  his  product, 
or  increase  his  efficiency.  Put  yourself  in  the  buyer's  shoes: 
Wouldn't  you  welcome  someone  who  came  in  to  help  you 
lower  your  costs  or  improve  your  product? 

5.  A  willingness  to  make  available  to  the  customer  any  research 
or  experimentation  done  by  the  seller  in  the  customer's 
field,  including  any  suggestions  for  refinement  of  the  cus- 
tomer's process. 

6.  The  ability  to  sell  not  only  his  own  product  but  new  ideas, 
new  facts,  new  horizons.  You  have  to  have  imagination  to 
put  this  one  over — but  it  pays  big  dividends  when  the  chips 
are  down. 

7.  A  reasonably  complete  knowledge  of  his  company's  pro- 
duction plans,  together  with  its  current  delivery  schedules 
and  the  required  lead  time  needed — as  of  the  moment. 
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8.  A  positive  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  inventory  factor 
in  these  changing  times,  and  a  real  desire  to  keep  the 
customer  well  supplied  but  not  oversold.7 

The  Lever  Brothers  Company  manual  already  quoted  expresses 
a  definite  view  on  this  subject: 

. . .  You  must  consider  the  specific  problem  of  choosing  a  person- 
ality to  suit  the  territory  to  be  filled.  For  instance,  the  type  of  man 
who  would  be  quite  satisfactory  working  major-city  trade — i.e., 
strongly  aggressive,  dominating,  and  definitely  a  "city"  type — 
would  be  totally  unsuited  for  a  small-town  territory  where  a  friendly, 
quiet-spoken,  mild-mannered  but  persistent  salesman  would  be  more 
successful. 

Furthermore,  there  is  an  advantage  to  selecting  "native  sons" 
wherever  possible.  You  would  not  wish  to  hire  a  Yankee  to  work  a 
deep-southern  territory,  nor  would  a  foreign-born  salesman  be  suit- 
able in  certain  areas,  [although]  a  southern  accent  or  foreign-born 
characteristics  are  no  handicap  in  many  middle-western  or  northern 
territories. 

By  the  same  token,  we  know  the  city-bred  man  seldom  is  happy 
working  the  widespread  territories  of  the  Southwest,  and  many 
"country  boys"  are  unhappy  when  assigned  to  congested  city 
areas.  .  .  . 

It  is  highly  likely  that  half  a  dozen  sales  managers,  equally  com- 
petent, would  disagree  on  the  qualifications  needed  for  identical  jobs. 
This  diversity  is  to  be  expected.  What  is  needed  is  not  the  elimination 
of  differences  but  the  systematic  analysis  of  relevant  facts  so  that 
the  requirements  set  are  not  the  result  of  haphazard  opinion.  Think- 
ing of  selection  methods  without  prior  analysis  of  the  necessary 
qualifications  will  surely  result  in  minimizing  the  success  of  the  en- 
tire selection  process. 

7  David  M.  Meeker  in  Sales  Review,  August  1954,  as  condensed  in  The  Management 
Review,  November  1954. 
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Position  Description — Sales  Representative 
Merck  Chemical  Division 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  OF  DUTIES 

As  the  company's  representative  is  considered  the  primary  contact  with  each 
assigned  account  and  is  responsible  for  the  sale  of  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
company's  production  commensurate  with  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  territory 
potential.  Under  the  direction  of  assigned  supervision,  travels  a  prescribed 
geographical  territory  contacting  a  wide  variety  of  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tive outlets,  veterinarians,  consumers,  and  prospective  customers  for  assigned 
product  lines  of  the  Merck  Chemical  Division  line,  selling,  promoting,  and 
developing  new  markets  in  accordance  with  company's  sales  and  coverage 
objectives. 

SPECIFIC  DUTIES  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

I.  DEVELOPS  EXISTING   MARKETS   FOR   ASSIGNED   PRODUCT 
LINES  OF  THE  MERCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

A.  Bulk  Agricultural,  Medicinal,  and  General  Product  Accounts 

— Services  and  sells  all  applicable  products  in  the  Merck  Chemical 
Division  line  to  the  prescribed  accounts  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished sales  policies. 

— Acquires  and  maintains  complete  familiarity  with  customers'  products 
to  learn  potential  for  Merck  items.  Furnishes  customer  catalogues  to 
home  office  for  their  evaluation  of  potential. 

— Develops  a  knowledge  of  the  channels  of  distribution  through  which 
the  customer  markets  his  goods. 

— Secures  from  customers  and  other  sources  data  on  quantities  and 
kinds  of  other  chemicals  used,  whether  or  not  marketed  by  the 
Merck  Chemical  Division,  in  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  estimating 
potential  markets  and  determining  possible  future  markets. 

— Contacts  appropriate  personnel  within  these  accounts  to  promote 
new  products  and  new  customer  formulations  as  applicable. 

— Renders  technical  service  utilizing  the  Technical  Service  facilities 
of  the  home  office  as  required  to  supplement  personal  knowledge. 

— Where  feasible  and  practical  assists  customer  in  the  problems  of 
selling  the  customer's  products  by  suggesting  methods  of  sale  and 
promotion. 

— In  accordance  with  defined  sales  programs,  contacts  selected  cus- 
tomers' sales  outlets  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  favor  and  specifica- 
tion for  Merck  Chemical  Division  products,  developing  close  relation- 
ships with  these  outlets  and  reinforcing  the  sales  efforts  of  the 
customer. 

— Furnishes  home  office  with  bulk  chemical  requirement  estimates  for 
production   planning    purposes    and    to    assist   in    over-all   market 
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evaluation  to  insure  availability  of  supplies  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. Revises  these  estimates  as  necessary. 

— On  request  of  the  region  manager  makes  recommendations  for  alloca- 
tion of  material  in  short  supply. 

— Keeps  advised  on  credit  status  of  each  individual  customer  making 
such  recommendation  to  superior  for  increase  or  decrease  in  credit 
limitations  to  protect  the  company's  financial  interests  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  maximum  sales. 

— Assists  customers  with  problems  of  labeling,  F&DA  approvals  and 
other  related  problems,  supplementing  available  information  through 
use  of  home  office  services  as  required. 

— Gives  special  attention  to  customer  needs,  expediting  delivery  on 
rush  orders,  recommending  revised  shipping  procedures,  etc.  to 
provide  maximum  benefits  to   customers. 

— Reports  on  quality  complaints  through  usual  channels,  and  resolves 
settlement  of  such  complaints  with  customers  in  accordance  with 
instructions  and  established  company  policy. 

— Carries  out  specific  selling  programs  and  sales  promotional  programs 
as  directed,  and  suggests  ways  and  means  of  supplementing  or  im- 
proving such  programs. 

— Recommends   discontinuance   of  direct  service  where   appropriate. 

B.  Animal  Health  Product  Accounts 

— Services  these  accounts  on  Animal  Health  products,  both  professional 
and  proprietary,  insuring  that  their  requirements  are  adequately  pro- 
vided, and  makes  certain  adequate  stocks  are  maintained  by  distrib- 
utor accounts. 

— Recommends  selection  of  distributors  for  both  professional  and  pro- 
prietary product  lines  consistent  with  the  area  potential  and  the 
ability  of  the  distributor  to  give  adequate  sales  support  to  the  line. 

— Insures  that  the  distributor  is  maintaining  adequate  stocks  and  is  giving 
the  desired  coverage  of  the  area,  and  makes  recommendation  to  supe- 
rior when  distribution  is  considered  inadequate  for  a  given  area. 

— Works  closely  with  the  distributor's  salesmen  and  makes  periodic 
field  trips  with  each.  Conducts  distributor  sales  meetings  as  appro- 
priate. 

— Services  direct  accounts  and  provides  necessary  product  and  technical 
information. 

— Makes  promotional  calls  in  support  of  the  distributors  at  the  major 
factor,  feed  dealer,  feed  store,  and  drug  store  level;  calls  on  leading 
veterinarians,  leading  county  agents,  state  university,  extension,  and 
diagnostic  laboratory  personnel  in  support  of  the  Animal  Health 
product  line,  providing  product  and  technical  information,  and  makes 
every  effort  to  gain  support  of  these  influence  leaders. 

C.  Wholesale  Drug  Distributors  &  Laboratory  Supply  Houses 

— Services  these  accounts  on  chemicals,  reagents,  narcotics,  and  house- 
hold specialties,  insuring  that  their  requirements  are  adequately  pro- 
vided, and  makes  certain  adequate  stocks  are  maintained. 

— Insures  that  the  distributor  is  maintaining  adequate  distribution  in 
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his  distributive  area  and  makes  recommendation  to  superior  when 

distribution  is  considered  inadequate  for  a  given  area. 
— Participates  in  wholesaler  sales  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 

Merck  Chemical  Division  products  and  of  helping  the  wholesaler 

salesman  learn  to  sell  these  products. 
— Suggests  and  helps  distributor  plan  sales  and  promotional  campaigns. 
— Insures  that  Merck  is  being  favored  on  unspecified  orders. 
— Discusses  distributor  dollar  performance  with  appropriate  personnel 

of  distributors  and  suggests  methods  of  action  to  increase  volume. 

D.  Educational  Institutions  and  Industrial  Laboratories 

— Sells  chemicals  of  all  forms  on  a  turnover  order  or  direct  basis,  as 
applicable,  in  accordance  with  established  sales  policies. 

— Develops  personal  relationships  in  higher  educational  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  advised  of  research  and  investigational  work 
in  progress  relating  to  the  chemical  industry  and  gaining  acceptance 
and  favor  for  company  products. 

E.  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal 

— Contacts  hospitals,  government  institutions,  state,  county,  and  city 

purchasing  centers  as  assigned  to  keep  advised  of  their  requirements 

for  products  of  the  Merck  Chemical  Division. 
— Insures  that  company  is  placed  on  all  "bid"  lists  and  follows  up  bids 

as  necessary  to  keep  home  office  advised  of  awards  and  competitive 

bidding  practices. 

II.  DEVELOPS  NEW  CUSTOMERS  AND  NEW  MARKETS  FOR  AS- 
SIGNED PRODUCT  LINES  OF  THE  MERCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 

— Follows  up  on  all  prospect  leads  furnished  by  the  home  office  for  new 

outlets  for  the  Merck  Chemical  Division  product  lines. 
— Develops  systematic  methods  of  finding  own  prospect  leads  and  makes 

follow-up  calls  in  line  with  established  policies. 
— Reports  on  all  prospect  contacts  with  appropriate  recommendation  for 

service. 
— Forwards  suggestions  for  possible  new  products  and  product  forms  to 

superior. 


WORK  HABITS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 

— Under  assigned  supervision  develops  a  regular  pattern  of  coverage  of 

assigned    territory    consistent   with    required    call    frequency   of    each 

account  and  principles  of  economic  routing. 
— Keeps  essential  operating  records  and  files  on  assigned  accounts  and 

prospects  in  accordance  with  established  procedures. 
— Prepares  and  forwards  call  reports  promptly  on  all  contacts  made  in 

accordance  with  established  procedure.  Makes  other  routine  or  special 

reports  as  directed  by  superior. 
— Carries  out  and  reports  on  any  special  assignments  assigned  by  superior. 
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-Becomes  member  of  and  maintains  active  participation  in  trade  and 
scientific  associations  as  directed  by  home  office. 

-Regularly  studies  trade  publications  supplied  by  the  home  office  in  order 
to  keep  informed  of  current  happenings  in  the  industry. 
-Keeps  posted  on  general  trade  information,  technical  trends  on  all  prod- 
ucts, and  Food   &  Drug  Administration,  Federal  Trade   Commission, 
and  other  government  regulations. 

-Keeps  home  office  regularly  advised  on  competitive  activities,  including 
prices,  promotional  activity,  sales  effort,  products,  product  claims,  sales 
techniques,  and  acceptance  of  competition  by  the  trade. 
-Develops  customer  confidence  and  goodwill. 
-Develops  basic  habits  of  good  salesmanship. 
-Attends  trade  meetings  and  conventions  as  directed. 
-Keeps  price  books  current. 

-Analyzes  customer  purchase  records  to  keep  constantly  familiar  with 
status  of  each  account. 

-Maintains  expense  records  and  submits  expense  reports  in  accordance 
with  established  procedure,  keeping  expenses  in  line  with  sound  economy 
and  good  business  practice. 

-Keeps  informed  on  company  policies  and  practices  and  is  prepared  to 
discuss  them  with  customers. 

-Develops  ability  to  think  and  act  on  his  own,  recognizing  his  position 
as  being  identified  as  Merck  by  his  customers. 
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Recruiting  Salesmen 


In  selecting  salesmen,  as  in  selecting  apples,  arti- 
chokes, or  automobiles,  you  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  getting 
exactly  what  you  are  looking  for  if  you  consider  a  dozen  possible 
choices  than  if  you  consider  only  two.  This  is  elementary,  yet  it  is 
surprising  how  many  otherwise  sound  selection  efforts  produce  only 
mediocre  results,  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  salesmen  hired,  be- 
cause the  selection  instruments  and  criteria  were  not  applied  to  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  candidates,  and  thus  were  used  to  justify 
the  hiring  of  one  or  two  candidates  rather  than  to  select  the  right 
candidate  or  candidates  from  among  a  large  group.  There  is  little 
point  in  developing  a  good  job  description  and  detailed  man  specifi- 
cations, or  in  working  out  an  elaborate  procedure  for  interviewing 
and  testing  candidates,  if  you  don't  intend  to  support  these  efforts 
with  active  and  effective  recruiting.  No  matter  how  high  your  stand- 
ards or  how  reliable  your  screening  techniques,  failure  to  recruit  a 
large  number  of  candidates  may  force  you  to  hire  men  who  don't 
really  measure  up,  simply  because  the  need  is  urgent  or  you  are 
under  pressure.  Under  such  circumstances,  you  have  little  choice  but 
to  pick  the  best  of  what  may  be  a  very  bad  lot  indeed. 

Unfortunately,  many  a  field  sales  manager  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility for  recruiting  his  own  salesmen  looks  upon  that  task  with 
great  distaste,  if  not  in  fact  with  dread.  To  the  manager  who  has  had 
the  experience  of  trying  to  find  a  new  man  for  an  open  territory  at 

The  author,  Carl  W.  Maier,  is  Manager  of  Personnel  Development  in  the  Tire 
Division  of  United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  York  City. 
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short  notice,  and  of  running  an  ad  in  the  local  papers  with  absolutely 
no  results,  the  idea  of  recruiting  may  be  a  source  of  real  panic. 
Recruiting  salesmen  need  not  be  a  difficult  or  unpleasant  experience, 
however.  It  can  be  made  a  great  deal  easier  and  more  productive 
simply  by  taking  an  orderly  approach  and  following  a  few  basic 
principles: 

1.  Know  what  you're  looking  for. 

2.  Recruit  constantly. 

3.  Develop  and  use  all  recruitment  sources. 

Let's  take  a  good,  close  look  at  each  of  these  in  turn. 

KNOW   WHAT   YOU'RE  LOOKING   FOR 

Recruitment  is  a  process  of  seeking  out  likely  candidates;  it  is  essen- 
tial, therefore,  to  know  exactly  what  you  are  looking  for  before  you 
begin  to  look.  Failure  to  describe  in  specific  detail  the  type  of  man 
desired  is  probably  the  major  cause  of  failure  in  recruiting. 

Too  many  field  sales  managers,  when  asked  by  recruitment  sources 
to  describe  their  needs,  respond  with  a  vigorous  and  heartfelt  "What 
I  need  is  a  good,  hard-hitting  salesman  who  can  get  out  there  and 
bring  in  some  business."  This,  of  course,  is  so  vague  as  to  be  useless 
for  all  practical  purposes.  With  nothing  more  than  a  description  of 
this  sort  to  go  by,  recruitment  sources  have  no  alternative  but  to 
reach  out  for  someone,  anyone,  and  hope.  And  the  field  sales  manager 
himself  is  not  in  a  very  much  better  position  to  know  whether  the 
applicants  who  are  sent  him  meet  the  requirements  for  the  job.  Thus, 
the  evaluation  of  many  salesman  candidates  is  based  solely  on  a  per- 
sonal like  or  dislike  of  the  individual. 

In  his  capacity  as  recruiter,  the  field  sales  manager  is  in  a  position 
analagous  to  that  of  the  company's  purchasing  agent.  When  the  com- 
pany needs  a  new  truck,  the  purchasing  agent  doesn't  just  go  out  and 
buy  the  first  truck  he  sees  and  hope  that  it  will  be  all  right;  neither 
does  he  go  out  and  look  at  all  the  trucks  available  and  then  choose 
the  one  that  he  thinks  is  the  best  buy.  Instead,  he  starts  out  by  deter- 
mining exactly  what  the  truck  is  to  be  used  for — what  it  will  be 
expected  to  do.  Once  this  has  been  determined,  he  then  establishes 
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the  specifications  that  must  be  met  to  satisfy  this  need:  how  much 
power  the  truck  must  have,  how  great  a  carrying  capacity,  what 
body  type  and  construction,  and  so  forth.  With  this  knowledge,  he 
then  proceeds  to  investigate  and  compare  those  trucks  which  appear 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  company. 

The  process  of  recruiting  salesmen  is  much  the  same.  You  do  not 
begin  by  looking  for  applicants  but  by  knowing  what  you  are  looking 
for — that  is,  by  knowing  what  the  man  to  be  hired  will  be  expected 
to  do  and  what  sort  of  man  will  be  able  to  do  this.  To  provide 
yourself  with  the  first  sort  of  knowledge,  you  will  need  to  obtain 
or  develop  a  job  description;  to  provide  yourself  with  the  second 
sort  of  knowledge  you  will  need  to  obtain  or  develop  some  man 
specifications. 

The  Job  Description 

The  development  of  a  good  job  description  is  the  first  step  in  deter- 
mining the  sort  of  man  to  be  hired.  Such  a  description  should  provide 
an  accurate  and  realistic  picture  of: 

1.  The  specific  job  duties  and  tasks  to  be  performed. 

2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  responsibility  and  accountability. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  the  job  is  typically  performed. 

4.  The  type  of  customer  and  sales  contact  involved. 

The  function  of  the  job  description  in  the  recruitment  process  is 
twofold.  First,  it  provides  recruitment  sources  and  all  others  involved 
in  the  recruitment  effort  with  a  clear,  correct  concept  of  what  the 
job  entails — that  is,  of  what  the  man  who  fills  the  job  will  be  expected 
to  do.  Second,  it  provides  a  basis  for  identifying  the  qualifications 
required  for  successful  job  performance.  It  should,  for  example,  sup- 
ply you  with  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  these: 

1.  What  approximate  age  level  is  required?  Is  the  job  one  that  a 
beginner  or  trainee  could  fill,  or  does  it  require  considerable 
experience? 

2.  What  amount  and  kind  of  education  are  required?  Does  the 
job  entail  such  specialized  or  technical  know-how  as  to  re- 
quire a  college  education?  If  so,  what  kind  of  degree  would  be 
desirable? 
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3.  What  previous  experience  is  required?  Is  the  job  such  that  a 
man  new  to  the  industry  could  perform  it,  or  is  it  so  complex 
that  previous  experience  in  a  similar  job  is  necessary?  If  pre- 
vious experience  in  a  similar  job  is  necessary,  how  much? 

4.  What  sort  of  physical  condition  is  required?  Does  the  job  en- 
tail an  unusual  amount  of  travel  or  an  unusually  heavy  work- 
ing schedule,  and  thus  require  more  than  the  normal  amount  of 
stamina? 

5.  What  special  skills  or  abilities  are  required?  Does  the  job  call 
for  special  skill  in  accounting,  sales  promotion,  complicated 
sales  estimation  and  analysis?  Is  a  high  degree  of  creativity 
needed? 

6.  What  personal  traits  and  background  are  required?  Does  the 
job  entail  considerable  contact  and  socializing  with  top-level 
executives,  or  is  it  more  in  the  nature  of  a  route  sales  job? 

With  the  answers  to  these  and  other  questions  suggested  by  the  job 
description,  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  second  major  step  in  deter- 
mining the  sort  of  man  to  be  hired:  the  development  of  man  specifi- 
cations. 

The  Man  Specifications 

"Man  specifications,"  though  perhaps  not  the  most  attractive  term 
in  the  world,  is  nevertheless  quite  aptly  descriptive.  Just  as  the  pur- 
chasing agent,  in  our  brief  analogy,  found  it  necessary  to  prepare  a 
set  of  detailed  specifications  describing  the  kind  of  truck  that  would 
do  the  job  required,  so  the  recruiter  of  salesmen  must  prepare  a  set 
of  detailed  specifications  describing  the  kind  of  man  that  will  do  the 
job  required.  For  most  sales  jobs,  these  man  specifications  need  con- 
sist of  nothing  more  elaborate  than  a  list  of  the  important  qualifications 
required  for  successful  job  performance.  They  should,  of  course,  be 
written  with  sufficient  clarity  and  in  sufficient  detail  to  give  the 
reader  who  is  otherwise  unacquainted  with  the  recruiter's  needs  a 
complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the  man  or  men  desired. 

In  preparing  man  specifications,  precision,  both  in  determining  the 
necessary  qualifications  and  in  describing  them,  is  the  cardinal  virtue. 
If  the  specifications  are  too  broad  and  general,  the  recruiter  will  find 
himself  with  a  lot  of  unqualified  applicants  to  contend  with;  if  the 
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specifications  are  too  narrow  and  restrictive,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  find  himself  with  no  applicants  at  all.  Of  each  qualification  on 
his  list,  the  recruiter  should  ask  himself  these  questions:  Does  the  job 
really  require  this,  in  exactly  this  degree?  Have  I  stated  the  require- 
ment in  such  a  way  that  it  will  mean  the  same  thing  to  other  people 
as  it  does  to  me?  (Exactly  what,  for  example,  is  implied  by  such 
familiar  but  ambiguous  phrases  as  "above-average  earning  power," 
"free  to  travel,"  and  "college  degree  preferred"?  In  the  last  case, 
does  the  recruiter  mean  "Unless  an  applicant  appears  to  be  ideally 
suited  to  our  needs  in  every  other  respect,  he  must  have  a  college 
degree,"  or  "It  would  be  nice  if  we  could  get  somebody  with  a 
college  degree,  but  it  isn't  really  necessary"?  To  the  recruiting 
source  or  the  potential  applicant,  there  is  obviously  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  these  two  interpretations.) 

As  we  have  already  observed,  many  of  the  qualifications  included 
in  the  list  of  man  specifications  can  be  derived  directly  from  the  job 
description.  Others,  however,  are  not  always  immediately  apparent 
in  the  job  description,  and  most  companies  have  found  it  desirable  to 
develop  some  salesman  specifications  for  their  field  sales  managers 
by  analyzing  and  comparing  the  records  of  their  most  successful  and 
least  successful  salesmen  over  a  period  of  time.  Through  such  analysis, 
it  is  possible  to  identify  those  attributes  which  seem  to  discriminate 
most  strongly  between  the  successful  salesman  and  the  unsuccessful 
salesman  in  a  given  company.  With  such  information  at  his  disposal, 
the  field  sales  manager  can  proceed  with  considerably  more  assurance 
and  precision  than  if  he  had  to  rely  upon  his  own  experience  entirely. 

Since  requirements  will  vary  greatly  from  company  to  company 
and  industry  to  industry,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  "typical"  set 
of  man  specifications  for  a  sales  job.  Some  of  the  qualifications  com- 
monly included  in  such  specifications,  however,  are  described  in  de- 
tail in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  their  application  in  the  selection 
process  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  that  follows.  For  our  present  pur- 
poses, suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  a  set  of  man  specifications  which 
accurately  describes  his  own  specific  needs,  the  field  sales  manager 
will  stand  a  far  better  chance  of  finding  the  salesman  or  salesmen  he 
is  seeking.  Knowledge  of  the  type  of  individual  required  will  usually 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  manager  should  proceed  in  his 
recruiting  efforts.  If  the  job  requires  a  young,  inexperienced  begin- 
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ner  with  a  specialized  technical  education,  for  example,  a  concentra- 
tion of  recruiting  effort  at  appropriate  colleges  would  certainly  appear 
to  be  indicated. 


RECRUIT  CONSTANTLY 

For  many  field  sales  managers,  recruiting  too  often  consists  of  a 
succession  of  "crash"  efforts,  impelled  by  urgent  need  and  carried 
forth  in  desperation.  A  salesman  resigns  or  is  promoted,  and  suddenly, 
with  very  little  advance  warning,  a  territory  is  open.  Under  such 
conditions,  of  course,  a  new  salesman  must  be  located  and  hired 
almost  immediately,  so  the  manager  neglects  his  other  duties  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  the  problem  of  recruitment.  Because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  his  need,  he  is  forced  to  rely  upon  recruitment  sources 
which  do  not  produce  applicants  of  the  highest  quality,  with  the 
result  that  he  tends  to  compromise  his  standards  and  take  shortcuts 
in  the  selection  process  simply  to  "get  a  man  hired." 

It  is  undoubtedly  their  bitter  memories  of  this  sort  of  activity 
that  cause  so  many  field  sales  managers  to  shudder  at  the  very  men- 
tion of  recruiting.  The  recruitment  process  need  not  be  at  all  like 
this,  however,  if  the  manager  will  only  follow  this  simple  rule: 
Recruit  before  there  is  any  need.  This  may  at  first  sound  like  advice 
from  the  Mad  Hatter.  It  is,  however,  an  eminently  sane  and  practical 
approach  to  the  problem  of  recruiting  salesmen — and  an  extremely 
rewarding  one. 

Developing  a  Prospect  File 

Most  field  sales  managers,  I  am  sure,  have  had  the  experience  of 
meeting  a  person — perhaps  a  salesman  from  another  company — in 
the  course  of  their  work  or  at  a  social  gathering  who  so  impressed 
them  that  they  thought,  "If  I  only  had  two  or  three  men  like  that 

working  for  me,  I  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  meeting  those 

quotas!"  And  then,  chances  are,  they  sighed  a  small  sigh  of  resignation 
and  proceeded  to  think  about  something  else. 

It  is  in  just  such  chance  encounters  as  these  that  the  way  to  more 
effective  recruiting  lies.  Why  not,  whenever  you  find  yourself  think- 
ing such  thoughts  as  that  above,  make  it  a  point  to  get  better 
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acquainted  with  the  man?  Even  just  a  few  minutes  spent  in  learning 
his  name  and  where  he  can  be  located  may  one  day  prove  to  have 
been  a  valuable  investment. 

Good  men  are  all  around  us,  all  the  time.  Simply  by  thinking  of 
the  good  men  he  meets  in  the  course  of  his  work,  his  travels,  and  his 
social  and  recreational  activities  as  recruitment  possibilities,  the  alert 
field  sales  manager  can  develop  a  reservoir  of  potential  salesman 
candidates  which  should  be  extremely  helpful  to  him  when  the  need 
to  recruit  arises.  To  develop  a  manpower  reservoir,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  follow  a  few  basic  steps: 

1.  When  you  come  in  contact  with  an  individual  who  impresses 
you  as  having  good  qualifications,  make  it  a  point  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

2.  At  very  least,  find  out,  from  him  or  from  someone  else,  his 
name  and  address,  or  where  he  can  be  located. 

3.  If  possible,  find  out  what  he  does  for  a  living  and  whether 
he  has  any  interest  in  selling. 

4.  Make  a  record  of  this  information  on  the  spot.  Jot  down  the 
individual's  name,  where  he  can  be  reached,  and  any  other 
facts  you  may  want  to  recall  later.  This  is  the  most  important 
step. 

5.  Upon  your  return  to  the  office,  place  the  recorded  informa- 
tion in  a  "prospect  file"  set  up  especially  for  this  purpose. 

6.  Whenever  possible,  make  it  a  point  to  call  or  otherwise  con- 
tact such  individuals  with  a  view  toward  developing  a  closer 
acquaintanceship  over  a  period  of  time. 

This  procedure  can  be  as  formal  or  as  informal  as  the  field  sales 
manager  chooses  to  make  it.  Some  managers  have  found  it  desirable 
to  have  special  3x5  cards  prepared  with  blanks  for  entering  the  ap- 
propriate information,  and  to  carry  a  few  of  these  with  them  at  all 
times.  Others  have  found  it  just  as  effective  to  jot  down  the  informa- 
tion on  the  back  of  an  old  envelope  or  order  form. 

A  dvantages  of  the  Prospect  File 

Of  course,  not  everyone  whose  name  is  in  the  prospect  file  will 
prove  to  be  a  prospect.  Some  will  simply  not  be  interested;  others 
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will  be  found  not  to  be  as  well  qualified  as  the  field  sales  manager 
originally  thought.  If  a  sufficiently  large  file  has  been  developed, 
however,  the  chances  are  good  that,  when  the  time  comes  to  recruit 
a  salesman,  the  manager  will  find  that  no  other  recruitment  sources 
are  necessary.  He  will  also  find  that  the  selection  task  has  been  made 
a  good  deal  easier,  since  all  of  the  individuals  in  his  prospect  file 
have  actually  been  "pre-screened,"  in  the  sense  that  they  have  already 
impressed  him,  to  some  degree,  as  men  who  meet  his  specific  require- 
ments. 

The  effective  use  of  the  prospect  file  eliminates  the  need  to  rely 
upon  last-minute  emergency  recruitment  measures.  Perhaps  more 
important,  it  makes  available  to  the  field  sales  manager  candidates  of 
a  higher  caliber  than  those  usually  reached  through  normal  recruit- 
ment channels.  Most  of  the  men  whose  names  are  in  the  prospect 
file  will  be  employed  and  doing  well  in  their  present  jobs.  Since  they 
are  not  actively  seeking  employment,  these  men  usually  do  not  read 
the  "help  wanted"  ads,  register  with  employment  agencies,  or  the  like. 
If  approached  in  person,  however,  they  will  often  be  interested  in 
improving  their  lot. 


DEVELOP  AND  USE  ALL  RECRUITMENT  SOURCES 

Although  a  well-developed  prospect  file  will  meet  most  of  the 
field  sales  manager's  recruitment  needs,  he  will  undoubtedly  have 
occasion  from  time  to  time  to  use  one  or  more  outside  recruitment 
sources,  either  to  meet  some  particular  need  or  to  supplement  his 
personal  efforts  in  building  up  the  prospect  file.  Many  field  sales  man- 
agers, for  example,  have  found  it  desirable  to  establish  a  permanent 
"open  order"  arrangement  with  certain  outside  recruitment  sources 
to  have  all  individuals  who  appear  to  conform  to  their  man  specifica- 
tions referred  to  them. 

Some  Guides  for  Success 

There  are  many  recruitment  sources  available  to  the  field  sales 
manager,  and  we  shall  discuss  a  number  of  these  shortly.  Whatever 
sources  are  used,  however,  the  effectiveness  of  the  manager's  recruit- 
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ment  efforts  will  be  enhanced  considerably  if  he  observes  the  follow- 
ing rules: 

1.  Conduct  an  organized  recruitment  campaign.  While  it  is  true 
that  good  men  are  usually  employed,  they  will,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  respond  to  a  desirable  opportunity.  The  job 
is  to  find  them.  Ordinarily  these  men  will  not  come  looking 
for  you;  you  must  look  for  them,  with  every  means  at  your 
disposal.  Reliance  on  one  source  will  not  do  the  job.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  "the  one  best"  recruitment  source.  Ex- 
perience has  proved  that  good  men  can  come  from  any  of 
the  sources  available  to  the  field  sales  manager,  and  the 
"right  man"  has  more  than  once  come  from  what  appeared 
to  be  the  least  likely  source  of  all.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
to  map  out  an  organized  campaign  of  contact  and  follow-up 

|   with  all  recruitment  sources. 

2.  Recruit  pom  all  areas.  Many  field  sales  managers  limit  their 
recruiting  efforts  to  sources  within  the  town  or  city  in  which 
their  sales  office  is  located,  or  to  the  major  population  centers 
in  their  district  or  region.  These,  of  course,  are  the  areas 
where  everyone  is  recruiting  and  the  competition  is  keenest. 
Often,  much  better  results  can  be  achieved  by  going  out  into 
the  smaller  communities  and  "beating  the  bushes."  These 
communities  are  often  bypassed  by  other  companies,  and  are 
sometimes  not  reached  at  all  through  the  normal  channels  of 
recruitment.  Also,  the  jobs  available  in  such  areas  frequently 
do  not  afford  much  opportunity  for  growth,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  the  most  capable  and  ambitious  people  in  the 
area  are  anxious  to  find  employment  with  an  organization 
that  will  enlarge  their  horizons. 

3.  Provide  recruitment  sources  <with  explicit  information  con- 
cerning your  needs.  If  recruitment  sources  are  to  provide 
you  with  qualified  applicants,  instead  of  just  quantities  of 
people,  they  must  know  exactly  what  you  want.  When  you 
contact  a  recruitment  source,  take  the  time  to  do  it  by  a 
personal  visit.  Discuss  the  job  description  and  man  specifica- 
tions in  detail,  so  that  they  are  thoroughly  understood;  then 
leave  a  copy  of  each  for  future  reference.  At  the  same  time, 
make  some  arrangement  for  the  orderly  referral  of  qualified 
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applicants  to  you.  The  casual  phone  call  concluded  by  "If 
you  hear  of  anybody  looking  for  a  job,  let  me  know"  doesn't 
get  results. 

4.  Follow  up.  In  a  very  real  sense,  recruitment  sources  are 
doing  you  a  favor,  and,  for  many,  the  referral  of  qualified 
applicants  to  you  is  not  their  primary  function.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  to  follow  up  periodically  with  a  phone  call  or  a 
visit.  Such  follow-up  serves  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of 
your  intent  and  also  suggests  that  you  are  expecting  some  sort 
of  results  from  them. 

5.  Sell  all  the  way.  In  most  cases,  you  will  not  be  the  only  one 
soliciting  the  help  of  the  recruitment  souce.  Other  field 
sales  managers,  and  other  companies,  may  be  looking  for 
salesmen  with  the  same  qualifications.  It  is  important,  there- 
for, that  recruitment  sources  be  sold  on  your  company,  the 
job,  and  the  opportunity  you  are  oifering,  so  that,  when 
qualified  applicants  do  appear,  they  will  be  referred  to  you 
and  not  to  someone  else — perhaps  one  of  your  competitors. 


Some  Basic  Recruitment  Sources 

There  are  any  number  of  sources  which  might  provide  the  field 
sales  manager  with  qualified  applicants.  Those  discussed  below  do  not 
by  any  means  constitute  an  exhaustive  listing,  nor  does  the  order  of 
their  appearance  imply  any  similar  order  of  excellence.  The  value  of 
any  source  will  vary  from  place  to  place,  from  time  to  time,  and 
according  to  the  field  sales  manager's  special  needs.  The  sources  dis- 
cussed here  are  those  which,  in  the  experience  of  many  field  sales 
managers,  have  proved  to  be  the  most  productive  of  good  salesmen. 

Other  departments  and  divisions  of  the  company.  The  promotion  or 
transfer  of  personnel  presently  employed  in  other  departments  or 
divisions  of  the  company  is  often  an  excellent  method  of  securing 
salesmen.  Such  personnel  usually  have  the  advantage  of  being  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  company's  products,  operations,  and  policies. 
Contact  the  appropriate  people  in  your  personnel  department  or  other 
such  clearing  agency,  provide  them  with  the  qualification  require- 
ments for  your  sales  position,  and  ask  them  to  refer  to  you  personnel 
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who  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  and  are  eligible  for  promo- 
tion or  transfer. 

Members  of  the  sales  force.  In  the  course  of  their  work,  your 
salesmen  come  in  contact  daily  with  a  large  number  of  people,  in- 
cluding salesmen  for  other  companies.  In  addition,  most  salesmen 
have  a  large  proportion  of  salesmen  among  their  friends.  If  done 
properly,  encouraging  your  salesmen  to  refer  qualified  applicants  for 
sales  jobs  to  you  can  be  very  rewarding.  Some  companies  have  gotten 
excellent  results  from  offering  a  bonus  to  any  salesman  who  recom- 
mends an  applicant  who  is  subsequently  hired.  The  amount  of  such 
bonus  has  been  known  to  range  anywhere  from  a  low  of  $25  in  one 
company  to  a  high  of  $500  in  another — either  of  which  sums  is  less 
than  what  the  normal  costs  of  recruitment  can  be. 

If  this  recruitment  source  is  to  be  used,  however,  there  are  a 
number  of  important  precautions  which  should  be  exercised.  Every 
salesman  involved  should  understand  clearly  each  of  the  following 
points: 

1.  Only  those  applicants  who  meet  the  written  man  specifications 
should  be  referred. 

2.  The  decision  to  accept  or  reject  any  applicant  rests  entirely 
with  management.  (It  is  especially  important  that  the  salesmen 
understand  this  if  a  bonus  is  involved.) 

3.  The  fact  that  an  applicant  has  been  referred  by  a  member  of 
the  sales  force  does  not  in  any  way  imply  a  commitment  to 
employ  him,  nor  does  it  mean  that  he  will  receive  preferential 
treatment  of  any  kind. 

Distributors,  dealers,  and  other  customers.  Since  your  customers 
are  often  being  called  upon  by  salesmen  from  other  companies,  they 
are  frequently  aware  of  well-qualified  men  who  might  be  interested 
in  working  for  you.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  many  companies 
prefer  not  to  involve  themselves  with  their  customers  in  this  way, 
and  the  field  sales  manager  who  uses  this  recruitment  source  must  be 
very  careful  indeed. 

Colleges  and  universities.  For  the  recruiter  who  is  looking  for 
young,  inexperienced  applicants  with  a  college  education,  the  college 
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or  university  placement  office  is  an  obvious  and  excellent  source.  Con- 
tact with  placement  offices  to  this  end  should  be  made  early  in  the 
year,  well  in  advance  of  graduation  dates. 

Most  college  placement  offices  maintain  active  files  on  alumni. 
These  generally  include  alumni  of  all  ages,  with  all  kinds  of  education 
and  experience,  who  have  registered  with  the  placement  office  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  seeking  a  better  opportunity.  Such  files  can  be 
a  very  good  recruitment  source,  particularly  if  specialized  experience 
or  education  is  needed.  If  this  source  is  to  be  used,  it  is  best  to  arrange 
a  personal  visit  with  the  college  placement  officer.  On  such  a  visit,  it 
is  usually  possible  to  review  the  resumes  or  records  of  alumni  who 
meet  your  particular  requirements. 

Technical,  trade,  and  sales  associations.  Many  technical,  trade,  and 
sales  associations  maintain  informal  employment  listings  for  their 
members.  Some  publish  and  distribute  to  their  members  a  periodic 
listing  of  job  opportunities.  Contact  is  usually  made  through  the 
association's  secretary,  who  can  be  located  through  the  local  tele- 
phone directory,  if  the  association  maintains  such  a  listing,  or  through 
an  association  member. 

Local  public-speaking  courses.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
great  rise  in  the  popularity  of  public-speaking  courses,  and  affiliated 
schools  now  exist  in  most  cities.  These  can  be  extremely  good 
recruitment  sources,  for  through  them  the  sales  manager  can  reach  a 
group  of  individuals  who  are  successfully  employed  and  actively  in- 
terested in  improving  themselves. 

In  many  cities,  graduates  of  these  courses  have  banded  together  to 
form  "alumni  associations."  The  purpose  of  these  associations  is  to 
provide  speaking  services  for  charitable  and  other  organizations  so 
that  the  association  members  can  maintain  their  skill  in  public  speak- 
ing through  practice.  These  alumni  associations  have  proved  to  be 
particularly  productive  of  good  applicants  and  can  be  reached  through 
the  public-speaking  school  in  the  field  sales  manager's  local  com- 
munity. 

Local  business  schools.  The  comments  above  pertaining  to  col- 
leges and  universities  and  to  local  public-speaking  courses  are  appli- 
cable to  this  source  as  well. 
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Local  organizations  and  community  leaders.  Since  the  recruitment 
process  is  essentially  a  matter  of  spreading  the  word,  contact  with 
local  organizations  and  community  leaders  can  be  extremely  helpful, 
particularly  when  recruiting  in  unfamiliar  territory.  Some  local  or- 
ganizations provide  informal  employment  services  for  their  members. 
Even  those  organizations  that  do  not  provide  such  services,  how- 
ever, afford  the  field  sales  manager  an  excellent  opportunity  for  in- 
forming large  numbers  of  people  of  his  recruitment  needs,  and  thus 
for  stimulating  a  great  deal  of  recruitment  activity  quickly. 

It  is  often  possible  to  arrange  to  be  a  guest  speaker  at  luncheon 
meetings  held  by  these  local  organizations.  At  such  meetings,  you 
can  describe  the  opportunity  you  are  offering,  define  your  require- 
ments, solicit  the  assistance  of  all  members  in  making  referrals,  and 
arrange  a  method  for  making  such  referrals.  A  follow-up  visit  for  the 
purpose  of  interviewing  referrals  should  usually  be  made  about  a  week 
or  two  later. 

The  type  and  number  of  such  organizations  will  vary  consider- 
ably from  one  community  to  another,  but  generally  they  will  fall 
into  the  following  categories: 

1.  Civic  organizations  (chambers  of  commerce,  junior  chambers 
of  commerce,  etc.). 

2.  Business  associations  (sales  executives'  clubs,  advertising  clubs, 
etc.). 

3.  Service  organizations  (Kiwanis,  Rotary,  Lions,  etc.). 

In  addition  to  these  organizations,  and  especially  in  communities 
where  such  organizations  do  not  exist,  the  recruiter  may  find  it 
desirable  to  contact  local  business  and  civic  leaders:  bankers,  clergy- 
men, personnel  managers  and  purchasing  agents  of  local  companies, 
and  others  in  contact  with  large  numbers  of  people. 

Employment  agencies.  The  variety  is  great.  Many  do  an  excellent 
job;  some  do  not.  In  some  cities  there  are  agencies  which  specialize  in 
sales  jobs  only;  in  other  cities  there  are  few,  if  any,  agencies  that 
handle  sales  jobs  at  all. 

In  working  with  agencies,  the  field  sales  manager  should — 

1.  Select  the  right  agency — one  with  a  good  reputation  and  con- 
siderable experience  in  recruiting  salesmen. 
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2.  Visit  the  agency  personally  to  insure  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  job  and  the  qualifications  required  to  fill  it. 
Leave  copies  of  the  job  description  and  man  specifications  for 
the  agency's  use. 

3.  Develop  a  personal  and  permanent  relationship  with  those 
agencies  that  provide  good  results.  Like  other  businesses,  em- 
ployment agencies  tend  naturally  to  render  better  service  to 
their  steady  customers. 

4.  Deal  only  with  those  agencies  that  send  him  applicants  who 
conform  to  his  man  specifications  rather  than  merely  quan- 
tities of  people. 

Newspaper  advertisements.  Although  they  are  generally  regarded 
as  an  essential  recruitment  source,  newspaper  advertisements  often 
produce  more  in  the  way  of  quantity  than  quality.  Because  of  the 
large  number  of  drifters,  jacks-of -all- trades,  and  professional  job 
seekers  who  usually  respond  to  a  newspaper  ad,  the  recruiter  who 
uses  this  source  should  be  prepared  to  expend  considerable  effort  in 
the  screening  process. 

In  writing  and  placing  a  newspaper  ad,  the  field  sales  manager  will 
stand  a  much  greater  chance  of  success  if  he  follows  some  simple 
rules: 

1.  Determine  which  paper  or  papers  have  the  greatest  pulling 
power  in  the  city  or  area  concerned,  and  use  only  those 
papers. 

2.  Determine  which  days  of  the  week  have  the  greatest  pulling 
power  and  run  the  ad  on  those  days. 

3.  Keep  the  ad  in  the  paper  (s)  for  more  than  one  day. 

4.  Identify  the  company  in  the  ad.  Many  people,  and  especially 
those  who  are  presently  employed,  will  not  answer  a  "blind" 
ad.  Although  the  use  of  the  company  name  provides  prestige, 
it  also  imposes  the  strict  obligation  to  answer  all  replies. 

5.  Make  the  ad  sell.  Too  many  ads  for  salesmen  do  not  sell  the 
job  at  all.  Some  ads,  for  example,  describe  only  the  require- 
ments of  the  company,  ignoring  entirely  the  nature  of  the 
opportunity  that  is  being  offered;  others  insist  on  such  rigid 
qualifications,  or  are  filled  with  so  many  "don'ts,"  that  many 
well-qualified  people  are  discouraged  from  responding. 
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In  short,  a  good  ad  should  briefly  describe  the  job  to  be  done,  the 
opportunity  it  offers,  and  the  advantages  of  working  for  your  com- 
pany. This  should  be  followed  by  an  equally  brief  statement  of  the 
necessary  qualifications  as  regards  age,  education,  experience,  special 
skills,  and  the  like.  (Before  including  age  requirements  in  your  ad, 
however,  you  should  check  the  state  and  local  laws  on  employment 
practices,  since  it  is  now  illegal  in  many  places  to  use  age  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  employment.)  Finally,  the  ad  should  indicate  how  applicants 
are  to  respond:  by  writing  to  a  box  number,  by  calling  a  certain 
telephone  number,  or  by  making  a  personal  visit  to  a  given  address. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  above  discussion  of  recruitment  sources  is  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive.  Every  field  sales  manager  who  has  had 
recruiting  experience,  I  am  sure,  will  be  able  to  suggest  other  valuable 
sources.  In  conducting  his  recruitment  campaign,  the  field  sales  man- 
ager should  avail  himself  of  every  known  source  which  he  feels 
will  be  useful.  With  a  little  ingenuity,  he  can  undoubtedly  develop 
some  new  and  unique  sources  which  will  meet  his  own  special  needs 
and  reach  large  numbers  of  qualified  people. 


ROBERT    E.    STEVENS 


Selecting  Salesmen 


In  most  companies — some  70  per  cent,  according 
to  a  recent  survey — the  sales  organization,  and  not  the  personnel 
department,  is  responsible  for  selecting  salesmen.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  salesman  selection  is  the  foundation  stone  upon  which  the 
entire  sales  operation  rests.  Everything  else  that  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  sales  force — training,  supervising, 
counseling,  or  whatever — will  be  of  little  value  if  the  right  men  have 
not  been  selected  in  the  first  place. 

Selecting  the  right  men  is  no  easy  assignment.  As  an  article  in 
Fortune  magazine  observed  some  time  ago,  "The  successful  salesman 
is  still  the  hardest  man  to  spot  by  tests  or  interviews  or  any  other 
hiring  technique."  No  one  has  an  inside  track;  no  one  has  a  crystal 
ball.  The  same  Fortune  author  declared  that  "a  sure-fire  selection 
device  would  be  one  of  the  biggest  financial  prizes  a  company  or  a 
psychologist  could  ask."  Perhaps  someday  we'll  have  a  "Selectivac" 
— an  offspring  of  the  Univac — to  do  the  job;  in  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, it's  up  to  the  field  sales  manager  to  pick  his  salesmen.  And 
nothing  can  contribute  more  to  a  field  sales  manager's  stature,  or  to 
his  progress  in  the  company,  than  the  ability  to  find  and  hire  good 
salesmen. 


The  author,  Robert  E.  Stevens,  is  Sales  Personnel  Manager  of  Carnation  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles,  California.  In  December  1959  he  was  elected  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  National  Society  of  Sales  Training  Executives  for  a  one-year 
term. 
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THE  SCIENCE   OF  SELECTION 

Although  the  selection  of  salesmen  is  probably  as  much  an  art  (in 
the  sense  that  it  calls  for  a  measure  of  instinct  and  intuition)  as  it  is  a 
science  (in  the  sense  that  it  calls  for  fact-finding  and  analysis),  it  is 
the  tendency  of  the  field  sales  manager  to  emphasize  the  art  and 
neglect  the  science.  This  is  quite  understandable,  for  analytical  skill 
does  not  come  naturally  to  the  average  field  sales  manager,  who  is 
basically  people-oriented  rather  than  fact-oriented;  it  takes  special 
effort  and  extra  study.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  the  process 
of  selection  is  far  more  like  buying  than  it  is  like  selling,  and  there- 
fore is  essentially  alien  to  the  field  sales  manager's  experience  and 
outlook. 

Then,  too,  the  field  sales  manager,  who  has  almost  certainly  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  own  career  in  selling,  is  likely  to  be  unduly  in- 
fluenced by  the  applicant's  appearance  and  manner.  Again,  this  is 
quite  understandable,  for  first  impressions  are  extremely  important 
in  selling;  they  can  literally  make  or  break  a  sale.  In  the  task  of 
selection,  however,  first  impressions  are  considerably  less  important; 
it  is  essential  to  find  out  what  is  beneath  the  exterior,  what  is  behind 
the  front.  However  appealing  the  package  may  be,  it's  the  contents 
that  really  count.  As  Robert  H.  Hamstra  has  said:  "We're  all  suckers 
for  the  individual  who  is  neat,  well-groomed,  and  well-spoken.  Un- 
fortunately, these  are  also  the  characteristics  of  a  good  confidence 
man!"  Personal  preferences  and  prejudices  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully watched  and  controlled.  Certainly  it  is  important  to  like  a  man 
with  whom  you  will  have  to  work.  It  is  more  important,  however, 
to  know  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  do  the  job  expected  of  him. 
And,  however  pleasant  his  manner  and  appearance  may  be,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  like  or  respect  the  man  who  is  not  able  and 
willing. 

Selection  is  prediction.  When  a  field  sales  manager  selects  an  ap- 
plicant, he  predicts  that  he  will  be  successful  in  the  job.  Just  as  past 
performance  is  used  to  pick  a  winner  in  baseball,  boxing,  or  horse- 
racing,  so  the  past  performance  of  a  salesman  is  the  best  indication 
of  his  future  performance.  Selection,  in  brief,  is  the  process  of  ob- 
taining the  facts  about  a  man's  background  and  past  performance 
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and  using  them  to  predict  his  future  performance  in  the  job  in  question. 
Any  way  you  look  at  it,  successful  salesman  selection  is  based  on 
facts: 

F  ind  the  facts. 
A  nalyze  the  facts. 
C  heck  the  facts. 
T  est  the  applicant. 
S   elect  the  man. 


FINDING   THE  FACTS 

There  are  several  fact-finding  devices  which  are  commonly  used  in 
selecting  salesmen:  (1)  the  interview,  (2)  the  application,  (3)  the 
home  visit,  and  (4)  the  job  check.  Let  us  consider  each  of  these 
briefly  in  turn. 

The  Interview 

The  interview  is  the  most  frequently  used  device  for  finding  the 
facts — and  when  I  speak  of  "the  interview"  I  am  using  the  term 
generically,  and  mean  all  the  interviews  that  a  company  has  with  an 
applicant.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  two  or  more  interviews  are 
desirable,  and  that  two  or  more  people  should  interview  each  ap- 
plicant. In  an  AM  A  survey  on  this  subject,  more  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  companies  responding  used  three  or  more  interviews,  while  only 
17  per  cent  hired  after  one  interview. 

Despite  its  frequent  use,  the  interview  is  the  most  dangerous  selec- 
tion method,  because  the  interviewer  is  likely  to  be  unduly  influenced 
by  the  applicant's  appearance  and  personality.  As  William  F. 
Holmes  of  Lever  Brothers  has  pointed  out,  "One  of  the  most  serious 
errors  of  unskilled  interviewers  is  being  excessively  influenced  by  an 
impressive  personal  appearance  and  glibness  in  oral  expression,  while 
more  basic  factors  go  unobserved  or  are  ignored." 

Personnel  specialists  talk  specifically  of  two  major  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  use  of  the  interview  as  a  selection  device:  the  "halo 
effect"  and  "projection."  The  halo  effect  is  a  favorable  or  unfavorable 
impression,  based  on  one  or  two  factors,  which  influences  the 
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appraisal  of  all  other  factors.  Perhaps  the  applicant  went  to  the 
interviewer's  school;  maybe,  like  the  interviewer,  he's  a  country  boy; 
or  possibly  the  interviewer  shares  his  religious  preferences — at  any 
rate,  once  the  fact  comes  out,  he  can  do  no  wrong.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  applicant's  handshake  does  not  please  the  interviewer,  he 
may  be  a  loser  from  then  on. 

Projection  occurs  when  the  interviewer,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, favors  men  who  resemble  himself  or  his  associates.  He  com- 
pares the  age,  appearance,  manners,  voice,  and  background  of  each 
applicant  with  his  own,  or  with  those  of  his  associates,  and  auto- 
matically regards  any  deviation  from  this  pattern  as  undesirable.  The 
fact  is,  of  course — as  a  look  at  almost  any  group  of  successful  sales- 
men will  prove — that  good  salesmen  come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes. 
Salesmen  do  not  normally  fit  a  pattern;  when  they  do,  the  similarity 
probably  reflects  the  bias  of  the  man  who  hired  them. 

The  interview  itself  is  a  complex  assignment.  In  20  to  60  minutes 
an  attempt  must  be  made  to  uncover  and  interpret  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience. The  decision  will  alter  the  destiny  of  a  human  being.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  an  occasion  for  humility  and  caution. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  types  of  interviews,  including  the 
following: 

1.  Preliminary  interview.  A  brief  interview  is  held  with  the  ap- 
plicant for  purposes  of  preliminary  screening. 

2.  Job-question  interview.  On  the  basis  of  a  list  of  job  duties,  a 
typical  job  problem  is  stated  and  the  applicant  is  asked  how 
he  would  approach  it. 

3.  Stress  interviews.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  applicant  through  in- 
terruptions, criticism,  or  silence. 

4.  Background-information  interview.  The  experience,  educa- 
tion, interests,  and  other  activities  of  the  individual  are  dis- 
cussed. (See  Exhibit  1.) 

5.  Discussion  interview.  This  type  of  interview  is  similar  to  the 
background-information  interview,  except  that  it  is  very  in- 
formal and  flexible,  with  no  set  questions. 

In  actual  practice,  of  course,  most  interviews  represent  a  combination 
of  these  approaches. 

Field  sales  managers  are  likely  to  favor  the  discussion  interview 
because  of  its  informality.  This  type  of  interview  is  excellent  in  the 
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The  Carnation  Interview 

The  interview  is  an  exchange  of  information.  We  owe  the  applicant  a 
complete  and  accurate  picture  of  our  company  and  job.  We  in  turn  seek 
from  the  man  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  his  background  and  qualifi- 
cations. Only  then  can  both  the  man  and  Carnation  make  a  sound 
decision  in  the  important  business  of  fitting  the  right  man  to  the  job. 

This  is  a  fact-finding  form.  Get  the  facts.  Watch  your  prejudices.  Ques- 
tion your  hunches.  Avoid  wishful  thinking.  Get  the  facts  and  use  the  facts. 
The  past  predicts  the  future.  In  order  to  get  the  facts — put  the  man  at 
ease,  ask  questions,  dig  if  necessary;  but  be  considerate,  be  patient  . . . 
and  be  a  good  listener. 

"We  are  interviewing  several  men  today,  and  in  order  to  give  every  man — first  and  last — 
the  same  consideration,  I  will  make  a  few  notes  as  we  go  along.  First,  I  want  to  be  sure 
I  have  your  name  right  .  .  . 

Name Age 

Address   Phone   

How  long  at  this  address? 

Single  ....  Married  ....  Married  before  .... 

Divorced Separated 

No.  of  children.  .  Ages.  .  Other  dependents.  . 

Is  wife  working? Where?   

Father's  occupation    

Check  year  completed: 

Grammar  school  6     7 


High  school 

College 

Other  education 


2 
2 


4 
4 


Where? 
Where? 


Personal 

Is  it  a  good  neighborhood? 
If   a   recent    address   change, 

check      further.      Frequent 

moves  are  a  danger  signal. 
Family 

Divorce  in  past  two  years  is 
danger   signal. 

Does  he  have   motivation? 

Is  his  dependent  load  too 
heavy   for   his   income? 

Does  he  lean  on  wife's  in- 
come? 

Does  father  have  business  he 
may  enter? 

Education 

Adequate  for  our  job? 

Did  he  finish  what  he  started? 

Do    activities    show    evidence 

of  leadership? 
What    courses    did    he   take? 

Do    they    indicate    that    a 

sales    job    may    be    just    a 

filler? 
Work   History 

Go  back  10  years  or  to  graduation  from  school.  Include  military  service  and  any  period 
of  unemployment.  Ask  additional  questions  such  as:  Why  did  you  take  the  job?  Did  you 
receive  pay  increases?  What  did  you  like  about  the  job?  What  did  you  dislike? 

Watch  for  gaps  in  dates. 
Close  them. 

If  self-employed,  ask  for  two 
or  three  references.  This  is 
important — gaps  in  work 
record,  or  self-employment, 
may  conceal  vital  informa- 
tion. 

Danger  Signals: 


Activities 


Frequent    job    changes. 
Past    earnings    more    than 
20    per    cent    higher    than 
our    starting    salary. 
In  business   for   self — par- 
ticularly if  business  failed. 
Any   unemployment. 
Shifts    from    one    type    of 
work  to   another. 
Criticism   of    superiors    or 
associates  in  previous  jobs. 


Present  or  Most  Recent  Job: 

From    To    

Company 

Location Phone 

Immediate  supervisor  ....  May  we  check? 

Your  job Pay 

Reason  for  leaving 

Before  That: 

From    To    

Company 

Location Phone 

Immediate  supervisor   

Your  job Pay 

Why  did  you  leave? 
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Other  Jobs 
From 


To 


Personal  Activities 

Does  he  enjoy  group  or  soli- 
tary  activities? 

Is  he  a  good  citizen? 

Does  he  stick  to  what  he 
starts? 

Any  evidence   of  leadership? 

Is  drinking  likely  to  be  a 
problem? 

Financial 

Do  his  finances  show  matu- 
rity   and    responsibility? 

Has  he  provided  adequate  in- 
surance   for    his    family? 

Able  to  live  within  his  in- 
come? 

Has  he  kept  his  obligations 
in    line    with    his    income? 

Military 

Satisfactory    discharge? 
Is  he   vulnerable? 


And  Before  That: 

From    To    

Company   

Location  Phone 

Immediate  supervisor  

Your  job Pay 

Why  did  you  leave?    


Company 


Location 


Job 


Hobbies    

Church  or  club  activities 

Any  offices  held?   

Do  you  occasionally  take  a  drink? 

How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  live  a  month? 

Do  you  own  property? 

How  much   insurance?    

Are  you  in  debt?  ....  Savings  account?    .  . 


Past  military  service 
Present  status    


Res 

Appearance  and  Manner 

Physical    Condition 

Speech 

Knowledge   and 
Intelligence 

Work  Habits 

P— Plus  M— Minus  N— N< 

INTERVIEW 

ults  of  observat 
P      M      N 

J  SUMMARY 

ion  and  fact-finding: 

P      M      N 
Sales  Interest   and 

Maturity    and 
Ability  to  Get  Along 

;utral 

Do  you  recommend  further  consideration? 


COMMENTS 


DATE INTERVIEWER 


EXHIBIT  1  (cont'd) 
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hands  of  an  expert  interviewer;  because  of  its  informality  and  flexi- 
bility, however,  important  areas  of  the  applicant's  background  may 
be  missed.  For  this  reason,  and  because  most  field  sales  managers  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  become  expert  interviewers, 
I  prefer  the  background-information  interview,  with  its  set  pattern 
of  questions  and  written  notes  of  the  applicant's  answers.  This  method 
is  related  to  the  "patterned  interview"  developed  by  Robert  Mc- 
Murry. 

Notes,  taken  on  a  prepared  form  or  otherwise,  are  essential  in  a 
fact-finding  background-information  interview.  The  purpose  of  tak- 
ing notes  should  be  explained  to  the  applicant.  At  first,  note-taking 
tends  to  detract  somewhat  from  the  informality  of  the  interview; 
properly  explained  and  carried  on,  however,  it  can  actually  please  the 
candidate  by  indicating  that  the  interview  is  business-like  and  that  he 
is  being  given  serious  consideration. 

The  way  the  interview  is  opened  is  extremely  important.  As  we 
have  already  observed,  judgments  based  on  first  impressions  may  ad- 
versely influence  the  entire  interview.  The  interviewer  often  forgets 
that  he,  too,  is  being  judged.  The  applicant  and  the  interviewer 
should  both  be  at  ease.  Some  interviewers  avoid  "across  the  desk" 
interviews  entirely;  others  excuse  themselves  briefly  in  order  to  give 
the  applicant  a  chance  to  get  settled.  A  relaxed  atmosphere  is  im- 
portant, since  the  objective  is  to  have  the  applicant  talk  freely. 

An  interview  is  an  exchange  of  information:  The  applicant  wants  to 
know  about  the  company  and  the  job;  the  company  wants  to  know 
about  the  applicant.  In  general,  however,  the  skilled  interviewer  will 
see  that  the  applicant  does  most  of  the  talking — at  least  two-thirds  of 
it.  Some  applicants  try  to  make  a  good  impression  by  getting  the  in- 
terviewer to  talk.  An  outline  or  an  interview  form  prepared  ahead  of 
time  will  help  the  interviewer  to  keep  the  discussion  on  the  track  and 
get  the  information  he  needs. 

Here  are  some  practical  guides  for  the  interviewer.  Ask  one  ques- 
tion at  a  time.  Don't  ask  questions  which  can  be  answered  with  a 
mere  "Yes"  or  "No."  Avoid  leading  questions  such  as,  "Did  you  quit 
school  to  support  your  family?"  Be  careful  not  to  indicate  approval 
or  disapproval  by  word,  gesture,  or  expression — but  when  the  ap- 
plicant pointedly  avoids  a  question  or  gives  an  ambiguous  answer, 
probe  deeper.  Don't  be  afraid  of  pauses;  give  the  applicant  the 
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opportunity  to  continue  talking  if  he  wishes.  Watch  a  man  closely 
as  you  close  the  interview:  He  feels  the  pressure  lifting,  and  he  may 
drop  his  guard.  Comments  and  actions  may  be  more  natural  and 
meaningful  at  this  time  than  during  the  interview  itself. 

Remember  that  at  least  two  people  are  involved  in  every  interview: 
the  interviewer  and  the  applicant.  The  applicant's  behavior  in  the 
interview  is  in  some  measure  a  reflection  of  your  behavior  and 
attitude.  Don't  reach  a  conclusion  until  the  interview  is  completed 
and  the  results  analyzed.  Interpretation  of  the  results  requires  more 
skill  than  the  interviewing  itself.1 

The  Application 

The  application  is  an  important  source  of  information.  It  is  not  just 
a  formality;  it  provides  a  valuable  opportunity  to  review  the  facts 
without  being  influenced  by  the  applicant's  appearance  and  person- 
ality. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  universities,  in  screening  students,  and 
credit  bureaus,  in  screening  loan  applicants,  find  that  their  decisions  are 
better  when  they  eliminate  the  personal  interview  and  rely  solely 
on  an  application  form.  This  certainly  doesn't  mean  that  personal 
interviews  should  not  be  used  at  all  in  selecting  salesmen;  in  sales 
work,  after  all,  voice,  appearance,  and  personality  are  important 
factors.  It  does  suggest,  however,  that  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  application  form  as  a  fact-finding  device.  As  a  written 
record  of  the  applicant's  background,  it  is  likely  to  be  more  ac- 
curate than  the  interview.  Make  sure  that  the  work  record  on  the 
application  extends  completely  back  to  graduation  from  high  school 
or  college,  or  back  ten  years,  whichever  is  shorter.  Check  and  close 
gaps  in  the  work  record.  Check  claims  of  self-employment,  and  get 
references  to  cover  them. 

A  weighted  application  is  of  value  if  it  is  based  on  extensive  ex- 
perience— that  is,  on  measurable  factors  which  differentiate  the  suc- 
cessful salesman  from  the  unsuccessful. 

1For  a  thorough  and  thought-provoking  study  of  the  interview  as  a  selection  device, 
see  Employment  Interviewing,  Personnel  Methods  Series  No.  5,  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office).  Available  for 
40  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
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The  Home  Visit 

The  wife  is  an  important  partner  in  the  sales  job.  She  can  provide 
motivation,  and  she  can  be  responsible  for  a  lack  of  it;  she  can  con- 
tribute to,  or  detract  from,  a  man's  attitude  and  morale.  Some 
companies  consider  it  important,  therefore,  to  visit  the  applicant's 
home  before  hiring  in  order  to  investigate  his  home  life,  determine 
his  wife's  attitude  toward  the  sales  job,  and  so  forth.  Just  the  ap- 
pearance and  atmosphere  of  the  applicant's  home  can  be  extremely 
meaningful. 

The  Job  Check 

The  applicant  should  spend  at  least  half  a  day  with  a  salesman  on 
the  job.  He  thus  gets  a  first-hand  picture  of  the  job  such  as  would  be 
impossible  to  provide  through  a  brief  verbal  or  written  descrip- 
tion. The  salesman,  in  turn,  can  learn  some  valuable  things  about 
the  man  by  observing  him  when  he  is  off  guard. 


ANALYZING  THE  FACTS 

The  nature  of  the  sales  job  and  the  various  characteristics  and 
qualifications  that  appear  to  be  desirable  in  a  salesman  have  been 
discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter.  For  our  present  purposes,  therefore, 
we  shall  merely  concern  ourselves  with  the  manner  in  which  these 
characteristics  and  qualifications  show  up  in  the  several  phases  of  the 
fact-finding  process  discussed  above.  It  is  not  enough,  after  all,  to 
know  that  loyalty,  stability,  and  competitiveness  are  desirable  char- 
acteristics in  a  salesman;  for  practical  purposes,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
know  how  to  spot  these  traits  (or  their  absence)  in  an  applicant. 

In  general,  I  believe  that  the  things  we  should  look  for  in  a  sales- 
man are  essentially  three:  ability,  attitude,  and  character.  By  "ability" 
I  mean  simply  whether  the  applicant  can  do  the  job;  by  "attitude" 
whether  he  nmll  do  the  job;  and  by  "character"  whether,  in  doing  the 
job,  he  will  observe  the  rules  of  the  game.  Together,  these  factors  are 
like  the  three  legs  of  a  milking  stool,  in  that  no  one  of  them  can  be 
done  without;  each  is  indispensable,  and  an  essential  weakness  in  one 
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cannot  be  compensated  for  by  an  excess  of  strength  in  either  or  both 
of  the  others,  any  more  than  a  milking  stool  can  stand  on  only  two 
strong  legs.  Although  it  is  true  that  weaknesses  or  deficiencies  in 
certain  aspects  of  ability  (and,  to  a  much  lesser  degree,  of  attitude) 
can  be  improved  or  remedied  through  good  training  and  supervision, 
or  compensated  for  by  greater-than-average  strength  in  other  aspects, 
the  fact  remains  that,  for  every  sales  job,  there  are  certain  minimal 
over-all  requirements  in  the  matters  of  ability  and  attitude  that 
must  be  met.  As  for  character,  no  amount  of  training  or  supervision 
will  make  an  honest  man  of  a  rogue,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  a 
basic  deficiency  in  character  could  be  compensated  for  in  any  way. 
Even  the  most  competent  and  ambitious  salesman  imaginable  will  be 
no  asset  to  a  company  if  his  character  is  such  that  he  will  operate 
his  territory  with  only  his  immediate  personal  profit  rather  than  the 
company's  long-term  interests  in  mind,  or  will  attempt  to  divert 
business  from  his  fellow  salesmen  by  underhanded  tactics. 

But  enough  of  generalizations.  Let  us  consider  specifically  how  an 
applicant's  qualifications  with  regard  to  each  of  these  three  basic 
factors — ability,  attitude,  and  character — can  be  determined  in  the 
selection  process. 


Ability 

The  ability  factor  includes  the  physical  characteristics  (such  as 
health)  and  the  background  of  knowledge  and  experience  which  de- 
termine whether  a  man  can  do  the  job.  Some  of  the  more  important 
aspects  of  ability,  and  the  various  ways  they  manifest  themselves  in 
the  fact-finding  process,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Age.  Most  companies  appear  to  prefer  sales  job  applicants  to 
be  no  younger  than  25  and  no  older  than  40,  although  some 
have  been  reported  to  hire  men  at  the  age  of  50  and  over. 
A  study  conducted  by  one  company  revealed  significantly 
higher  turnover  among  salesmen  hired  in  the  2  5 -to- 30  age 
bracket  than  among  those  hired  at  age  30  and  over.  Age  can 
normally  be  accepted  as  given  in  the  job  application,  but  it 
is  sometimes  advisable  to  verify  the  applicant's  claim  when 
checking  personal  references,  especially  if  he  appears  to  be 
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considerably  older  or  younger  than  he  says  he  is  and  is  at 
either  extreme  of  the  company's  hiring  range.  The  Marine 
Corps  is  not  the  only  organization  that  men  have  tried  to 
join  by  lying  about  their  age. 

2.  Education.  Is  the  applicant's  formal  education  adequate  in  ex- 
tent and  nature  for  the  job  in  question?  Did  he  finish  what  he 
started?  Does  his  record  of  extracurricular  activities  show 
evidence  of  leadership?  Does  the  nature  of  the  courses  taken 
(especially  electives)  suggest  that  a  sales  job  may  be  just  a 
filler?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  to  which  an  alert 
interviewer  will  attempt  to  find  the  anwers  in  discussing  the 
applicant's  educational  background. 

3.  Oral  expression.  The  interview  is  the  best  time  to  determine 
the  applicant's  qualifications  with  regard  to  voice,  vocabulary, 
use  of  language,  and  ability  to  express  himself  in  a  logical 
and  interesting  manner. 

4.  Health.  Vigor  and  vitality  are  needed  in  the  sales  job.  Basic 
health  can  be  checked  only  through  a  physical  examination, 
but  vitality  can  be  assessed  in  the  interview.  Participation  in 
outside  activities,  posture,  bearing,  and  voice  offer  good  clues. 
Does  the  applicant  like  to  be  "on  the  go"? 

5.  Previous  experience.  Successful  sales  experience  with  a  re- 
lated product  or  type  of  selling  is  considered  desirable  by 
many  companies.  Too  much  experience,  however — too 
many  years  of  a  specific  type  of  selling — may  have  established 
behavior  patterns  that  will  be  hard  to  change.  There  should 
be  no  evidence  in  the  applicant's  record  of  spare-time  ac- 
tivities or  voluntary  education  that  selling  is  only  a  temporary 
career.  If  the  applicant  lacks  sales  experience,  some  evidence 
of  capacity  for  leadership  or  of  ability  to  work  with  people 
is  desirable. 

Attitude 

The  following  are  some  evidences  of  desirable  attitudes  in  an  appli- 
cant for  a  sales  job: 

1.  Industry.  Has  a  record  of  hard  work;  worked  his  way  through 
school;  earned  his  own  spending  money  as  a  boy;  finishes 
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what  he  starts;  makes  good  use  of  his  spare  time;  has  no 
periods  of  unemployment  in  his  record. 

2.  Motivation.  Has  a  family  that  provides  motivation  (if  wife 
is  working,  she  is  not  primary  breadwinner);  is  ambitious, 
endeavoring  to  improve  his  position  and  standard  of  living; 
has  made  progress  in  the  form  of  pay  increases  and  promo- 
tions in  previous  jobs. 

3.  Enthusiasm.  Is  able  to  get  enthusiastic  about  something — 
family,  hobbies,  or  the  like — in  the  interview. 

4.  Competitive  spirit.  Has  engaged  in  competitive  sports  and 
activities,  likes  to  win,  is  proud  of  medals  and  awards;  if  he 
has  sold,  boasts  of  where  he  stood,  of  sales  contests  and  com- 
mendations he  has  won;  is  more  interested  in  opportunity 
than  in  security. 

5.  Maturity.  Accepts  responsibility  for  mistakes  and  failures  and 
doesn't  pass  the  buck;  handles  personal  finances  wisely  (in- 
surance and  savings)  and  has  no  burden  of  indebtedness;  is 
unselfish,  and  considers  the  other  man. 

6.  Stability.  Has  record  of  infrequent  job  changes  or  changes 
in  type  of  work,  infrequent  address  changes,  marital  stability, 
ownership  of  property  or  furniture;  has  insurance  and  savings. 

7.  Loyalty.  Shows  good  attitude  toward  family,  school,  and 
church,  and  particularly  toward  previous  employers. 

Some  evidences  of  WTzdesirable  attitudes  in  an  applicant  for  a  sales 
job  include  frequent  job  changes;  frequent  changes  of  address;  gaps 
in  employment  record;  periods  of  unemployment;  divorce  or  separa- 
tion within  two  years  of  application;  a  record  of  past  earnings  more 
than  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  starting  figure  for  the  job  in  question; 
more  personal  indebtedness  than  can  be  paid  off  in  two  years;  recent 
failure  in  his  own  business;  family  business  in  background;  and  criti- 
cism of  past  employer. 

Character 

Beyond  the  general  impression  of  a  man's  honesty  and  integrity 
which  an  alert  interviewer  can  derive  from  a  discussion  of  past  em- 
ployers, home  life,  and  the  like,  reference  checks  are  the  major  source 
of  information  about  the  applicant's  character.  While  it  is  true  that 
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very  few  people  will  give  the  names  of  personal  references  who  are 
likely  to  say  anything  unfavorable  about  them,  it  is  precisely  among 
those  few  that  one  will  find  the  man  with  a  bad  character.  Unable  to 
provide  the  necessary  number  of  personal  references  who  could  testify 
to  his  honesty  and  integrity,  such  a  man  is  often  driven  in  desperation 
to  listing  the  names  of  imaginary  or  deceased  persons — or,  convinced 
that  no  one  will  bother  to  check  them,  the  names  of  honest,  respect- 
able people  who,  if  queried,  would  not  be  able  to  endorse  his  char- 
acter. 

CHECKING,  TESTING,  AND  SELECTING 

Many  selection  mistakes  can  be  avoided  merely  by  checking  the 
facts.  Make  sure  you  are  really  getting  the  ability,  attitude,  and 
character  indicated  by  the  interviews  and  the  application.  Reference 
checks  include  work  references  (very  important),  local  credit  refer- 
ences, police  record,  investigating  agencies,  and  personal  references. 

A  personal  check  of  work  references  is  most  desirable;  a  telephone 
check  is  the  next  best  thing  (Exhibit  2).  The  most  important  ques- 
tion is,  "Would  you  rehire  so-and-so?"  Listen  for  what's  behind  the 
answers.  Letters  are  least  effective — a  last  resort. 

A  physical  examination  is  necessary,  for  good  health  is  vital  to  a 
salesman.  He  must  have  reserve  energy  and  not  be  handicapped  by 
illness.  Watch  particularly  for  heart  trouble  and  hernia.  The  physical 
examination  should  be  made  by  a  doctor  you  designate. 

Tests  of  one  sort  or  another  are  being  used  by  more  and  more 
companies  today  in  the  selection  of  sales  personnel,  and  their  ability 
to  provide  valid  measures  of  learning  ability,  interests,  and  clerical 
and  mechanical  aptitudes  is  quite  firmly  established.  Although  tests 
for  measuring  personality  and  sales  ability — both  important  factors 
in  sales  selection — are  also  available  and  in  use  by  many  companies, 
a  number  of  qualified  observers  are  not  satisfied  that  the  results  of 
these  tests  are  valid  and  meaningful. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  tests  are  only  one  aspect  of  the 
selection  process.  At  best,  the  results  of  testing  should  carry  no  more 
than  a  25  per  cent  weight  in  the  final  selection  decision.  While  there 
is  an  increasing  tendency  among  companies  today  to  use  tests  as  the 
primary  instrument  of  selection,  the  fact  is  that  they  are  simply  not 
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Carnation  Telephone  Reference  Check 

Check  work  references  by  personal  contact  or  telephone.  If  the  former 
employer  hesitates  because  he  isn't  sure  who  you  are,  have  him  call  you 
back.  Listen  to  what  is  said  and  how  it's  said.  The  tone  of  voice  may 
give  you  a  clue.  If  in  doubt,  come  back  to  the  question.  If  there's  some- 
thing wrong,  this  is  the  time  to  find  it  out — not  after  the  man  has  been 
hired. 


Name  of  applicant   

Name  of  company  called  Tel.  no. 

Person  talked  to   Position 


I  wish  to  verify  some  facts  given  by  Mr 

who  has  applied  for  a  sales  position  with  the  Carnation  Company. 

What  were  dates  of  his  employment  with  your  company? 

From To 

He  states  he  was  earning  $ at  the  time  he  left.  Is  this  true? . . 

Yes   ....No   ....$   


What  was  the  nature  of  this  work? 

Did  it  include  operation  of  a  car? If  so,  any  accidents?  .  .  . 

In  your  opinion,  can  he  sell? 

Was  he  a  hard  worker?   

Did  he  work  without  close  supervision?  ...  If  so,  was  he  dependable? 

How  did  he  get  along  with  others? 

As  far  as  you  know,  did  he  have  financial  trouble? 

Did  he  have  any  domestic  trouble  which  interfered  with  his  work?  . 

Did  he  have  any  difficulty  due  to  drinking  and  gambling? 

What  were  his  reasons  for  leaving? 

Would  you  rehire?  Yes.  .  .  .No.  .  .  .If  "no,"  why  not? 


EXHIBIT  2 
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accurate  enough  to  justify  such  usage.  Once  you  are  satisfied  that  a 
candidate  is  qualified  for  the  job,  then  testing  is  in  order.  The  test 
results  should  confirm  your  decision  or,  if  negative,  cause  you  to 
reconsider  and  check  further. 

Selection  is  a  management  function.  Do  not  allow  testing  to  sup- 
plant you  in  this  important  responsibility;  testing  is  only  a  tool.  As 
a  writer  in  Nation's  Business  put  it,  "No  one  has  ever  devised  a  test 
to  substitute  for  good  judgment  and  careful  checking  of  past  per- 
formance." 

After  you  have  found  the  facts,  analyzed  the  facts,  checked  the 
facts,  and  tested  the  applicant,  you  are  ready  to  make  your  decision 
— to  select  a  man  for  the  job.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  you  have 
covered  all  the  bases,  it  is  best  to  have  an  organized  procedure.  If 
possible,  have  your  materials  organized  in  the  form  of  a  manual  or 
kit.  A  selection  decision  resulting  from  this  approach  will  truly  be 
based  on  facts. 


PART    SI* 


Training  and  Development 


The  best  leader  does  not  persuade  men  to  follow  his 
will.  He  shows  them  what  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do 
to  meet  their  responsibility,  a  responsibility  which  has 
been  explicitly  defined  to  them.  Such  a  leader  is  not  one 
who  wishes  to  do  people's  thinking  for  them,  but  one  who 
trains  them  to  think  for  themselves. 

Indeed  the  best  leaders  try  to  train  their  followers 
themselves  to  become  leaders. 

M\ry  Parker  Follett:  Freedom  and  Coordination 


When  men  have  learned  all  that  they  can  from  the 
schools,  when  they  go  into  life  as  men  of  action,  the  lessons 
still  go  on.  Only  they  are  no  longer  wholly,  or  even 
primarily,  by  thought  out  of  books,  but  by  example  out 
of  experience. 

Lyndall  F.  Urwick:  The  Pattern  of  Management 


WILLIAM    WELP 


Appraising  and  Counseling  Salesmen 


If  the  field  sales  manager  is  to  achieve  his  ob- 
jectives through  the  efforts  of  other  people,  he  must  first  of  all  know 
how  these  people  are  performing,  both  as  a  group  and  as  individuals. 
To  determine  how  his  salesmen  are  performing  as  a  group,  the  field 
sales  manager  may  avail  himself  of  a  large  quantity  of  records  and 
reports  of  group  (branch  or  district)  performance.  To  determine 
how  well  each  individual  salesman  is  doing  is  another  matter  entirely. 
What  kind  of  records  do  you  have  of  the  effectiveness  of  each  of  your 
salesmen?  Are  they  accurate?  Are  they  stated  in  dollars  and  cents? 
Do  they  relate  to  profits? 

Having  determined  how  his  salesmen  are  performing,  both  as  a 
group  and  as  individuals,  the  field  sales  manager  must  take  a  second 
step  toward  the  achievement  of  his  objectives  through  the  efforts 
of  other  people:  He  must  get  each  salesman  to  do  better  what  he  is 
now  doing  correctly  and  to  do  correctly  what  he  is  not. 

In  more  elegant  terms,  what  the  field  sales  manager  is  doing  in  the 
first  of  these  two  steps  is  appraising  the  performance  of  the  individual 
salesmen;  what  he  is  doing  in  the  second  of  these  two  steps  is  counsel- 
ing the  salesmen  to  secure  their  maximum  effort.  Every  field  sales  man- 
ager has  been  doing  both  of  these  things  since  the  day  he  took  the  job. 
How  well  he  has  been  doing  them  is  something  only  he  himself  can  tell. 


The  author,  William  Welp,  is  Manager  of  Organization  Development  in  the 
Birds  Eye  Division  of  General  Foods  Corporation,  White  Plains,  New  York. 
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SOME  COMMON  ERRORS 

On  the  theory  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  to  do  anything 
well  is  to  discover  what  errors  to  avoid,  let  us  examine  some  of  the 
mistakes  commonly  made  by  field  sales  managers  in  this  business  of 
appraisal  and  counseling.  We  shall  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
most  gross  and  obvious  errors,  such  as  neglecting  entirely  to  tell 
salesmen  how  they  stand,  assuming  that  one  knows  all  the  reasons 
why  a  salesman  acts  as  he  does,  or  believing  that  one  has  been 
anointed  rather  than  appointed  a  manager;  merely  to  mention  such 
errors  is  to  indicate  their  remedy.  Instead,  we  shall  focus  our  atten- 
tion upon  those  less  obvious  and  more  subtle  mistakes  which  are 
likely  to  go  unperceived  and  uncorrected  for  a  long  time,  and  which, 
for  this  very  reason,  can  be  most  disastrous  to  the  appraisal  and 
counseling  efforts  of  the  field  sales  manager. 

Assuming  That  All  Men  Think  Logically 

The  error  of  assuming  that  all  men  think  logically  is  understandably 
common  on  the  part  of  field  sales  managers,  who  take  pride  in  their 
own  ability  to  do  so.  Field  sales  managers  or  otherwise,  however, 
just  how  logically  do  we  regard  those  matters  that  affect  us  person- 
ally? 

Before  we  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  perhaps  we  had  better 
define  our  terms.  By  "logic"  I  mean  normative  principles  of  reason- 
ing based  upon  observable,  demonstrable  facts;  by  "emotion"  I  mean 
personal  feelings  or  sentiments.  With  this  distinction  in  mind,  let's 
explore  this  matter  further  through  some  specific  examples. 

Consider,  first,  the  car  you  drive.  Why  did  you  buy  that  particular 
make  and  model?  Like  the  rest  of  us,  you  will  probably  insist  that 
there  were  logical  reasons  for  your  choice;  but  let's  be  analytical 
for  a  moment.  What  is  the  primary  purpose  of  an  automobile?  To 
provide  transportation — economically,  in  comparative  comfort,  and 
with  reasonable  safety.  Why,  then,  is  it  that  you  and  I  and  millions 
of  others  will  pay  $1,000  to  $3,000  more  for  an  automobile  that  satis- 
fies these  criteria  no  better  than  another,  cheaper  one?  To  what 
extent  do  such  factors  as  prestige,  personal  style  preferences  ("taste"), 
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keeping  up  with  the  Joneses,  or  conspicuous  consumption  enter  into 
our  choice  of  an  automobile?  How  often  is  our  final  decision  based 
on  the  fact  that  this  particular  car,  and  not  another,  "makes  us  feel 
good"  or  "fits  our  personality"?  A  midwestern  new-car  dealer  re- 
cently put  a  floor-to-ceiling,  wall-to-wall  mirror  in  his  salesroom  so 
that  his  prospective  customers  could  see  themselves  as  their  neighbors 
and  friends  would  see  them  behind  the  wheel  of  the  new,  powerful, 
shiny  car;  the  result  was  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  his  sales. 

Another  good  example  of  non-logical  thinking  has  to  do  with  some- 
thing a  good  deal  smaller  than  an  automobile:  the  cigarette.  In  recent 
years,  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  research  to  determine 
the  effects  of  smoking  on  our  physical  well-being.  The  reported  re- 
sults of  this  research  all  fall  on  one  side  of  the  balance  sheet:  There 
is  nothing  that  indicates  that  smoking  is  good  for  our  health,  and 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  it  is  detrimental.  Yet  we  keep  on 
smoking.  We  like  to  smoke,  or  need  to  smoke,  so  we  rationalize 
the  evidence  away — or,  more  likely,  simply  ignore  it. 

Now  let's  carry  this  matter  of  non-logical  thinking  into  the  area 
of  sales  management.  I  recently  viewed  a  sales  training  film  which 
was  rather  typical  of  its  kind.  We  see  Joe  Adams,  salesman:  He  has 
no  enthusiasm;  he  is  a  wilted  lily;  he  just  doesn't  believe  he  can  do 
it;  in  short,  he  lacks  confidence.  We  see  him  going  through  his  calls, 
making  mistake  after  mistake  because  of  this  lack  of  confidence  and 
enthusiasm.  The  all-knowing  sales  manager  calls  Joe  in  and  tells  him, 
very  logically,  that  his  problem  is  simply  that  he  lacks  confidence. 
"Believe  that  you  can  do  it,  Joe,  and  you  can,"  he  advises.  And,  lo 
and  behold,  Joe  changes  and  becomes  successful!  It's  as  simple  as 
that.  We  can  laugh  at  this  kind  of  thinking  when  we  see  it  in  a  film, 
yet  we  are  all  of  us  all  too  often  guilty  of  it  ourselves — explaining 
logically,  clearly,  and  succinctly  to  a  man  that  a  certain  aspect  of 
his  behavior  is  creating  a  problem,  and  expecting  him  to  view  this 
situation  in  the  same  logical  perspective  as  we  do.  The  man's  defect, 
however,  is  part  and  parcel  of  his  personality:  He  cannot  view  it 
objectively  or  logically;  his  emotions  play  too  strong  a  part. 

The  fact  is  that,  where  our  own  patterns  of  behavior  are  concerned, 
we  do  not  think  logically.  Our  emotions  play  a  part  in  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  decisions  that  we  make  every  day.  "Not  salesmen,"  you 
say?  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year,  presumably  by  sales- 
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men,  for  books  purporting  to  describe  the  "easy  road  to  success"  in 
selling— everything  from  How  I  Moved  Myself  from  Failure  to 
Success  in  Six  Hours  to  The  Goose  That  Laid  the  Golden  Egg — yet 
I  have  met  few  salesmen  who  actually  believe  that  such  a  road  exists. 

Assuming  That  All  Men  Share  Common  Goals 

Everybody  knows,  of  course,  that  people  don't  all  think  alike. 
What  many  of  us  fail  to  realize,  however,  is  that  people  don't  all 
want  alike,  either — that  we  don't  all  strive  toward  the  same  goals 
or  objectives.  Many  companies  today  are  experiencing  a  considerable 
problem  in  the  form  of  qualified,  skilled  workers  who  refuse  promo- 
tions to  foremen's  positions.  These  people  simply  don't  want  to  be 
members  of  management;  they  either  don't  like  the  idea  of  being 
bosses  or  don't  think  the  additional  responsibility  is  worth  the  extra 
money.  To  most  management  people,  these  individuals  appear  to  be 
suffering  from  a  mild  form  of  insanity. 

Not  long  ago,  a  district  sales  manager  in  a  major  corporation  called 
in  one  of  his  better  salesmen.  "John,"  he  said,  "we  have  a  new  prod- 
uct coming  out.  We  don't  know  how  it's  going  to  do  in  this  particular 
area,  and  we'd  like  you  to  handle  the  initial  promotional  activity." 
John  fumbled  around  a  bit,  then  finally  looked  at  the  sales  manager 
and  said,  "Gee,  boss,  I'm  happy  doing  what  I'm  doing.  I  don't  know 
how  I'd  handle  a  new  product.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
I  just  don't  feel  that  I  can  do  the  assignment  justice."  The  manager 
was  amazed — and  a  little  angry — so  he  called  in  George,  another 
good  salesman  in  his  district,  and  made  him  the  same  offer.  George 
got  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  his  eye,  said  that  he'd  love  to  try,  and 
walked  out  with  the  confidence  of  a  man  who  knows  he  will  be 
able  to  do  what  is  expected  of  him.  Why  the  difference?  John,  evi- 
dently, is  primarily  concerned  with  security;  he  does  a  good  job 
where  he  is  sure  of  himself  and  his  product,  but  the  prospect  of 
taking  on  something  unknown  is  almost  frightening  to  him.  George, 
on  the  other  hand,  lives  for  new  experiences,  new  challenges.  Each 
man,  in  his  own  way,  is  an  excellent  salesman — if  he  is  handled 
properly. 

In  his  counseling  efforts,  the  field  sales  manager  cannot  afford  to 
assume  that  all  of  his  salesmen  are  motivated  by,  or  interested  in,  the 
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same  things  that  he  is — or  that  they  will  necessarily  perform  any 
given  activity  in  the  same  way  that  he  would. 

Overestimating  One's  Ability  to  Communicate 

"Communication"  has  become  a  byword  in  industry  today.  In 
every  company,  it  seems,  people  are  constantly  complaining  of  "poor 
communications' ' — meaning,  most  of  the  time,  "We  haven't  been 
told."  Communication  is  especially  difficult  in  the  supervisor /subordi- 
nate relationship,  where  personal  opinions,  attitudes,  and  feelings 
must  be  conveyed — and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  this  matter  of 
telling  a  man  how  he  is  doing  and  discussing  the  reasons  for  his  poor 
behavior.  In  one  company  in  which  there  was  a  continuous  and  highly 
formalized  appraisal  and  counseling  program,  1 5  per  cent  of  the  sales- 
men were  reported  in  an  attitude  survey  as  saying  that  they  were 
never  told  how  they  were  doing. 

Successful  communication  is  a  nebulous  thing.  How  do  we  know 
if  we  are  good  communicators  or  not?  One  excellent  way  of  finding 
out  whether  you  only  think  you're  a  good  communicator  is  to  tape- 
record  your  next  conversation  with  a  salesman  concerning  his  per- 
formance, then  play  it  back  to  yourself  and  critically  analyze  what 
you  said  from  his  point  of  view. 

A  major,  and  quite  common,  error  in  communication  is  to  praise 
or  criticize  the  man  rather  than  the  job.  A  salesman,  for  example, 
does  a  particularly  good  job  in  closing  a  new  account.  His  district 
manager  says  to  him,  "Joe,  you're  the  best  darn  salesman  we've  got. 
You're  a  good  analyzer.  You  can  find  out  what  the  customer's  prob- 
lems are,  convince  him  of  the  fact  that  you  know  them,  and  then 
follow  through  and  get  his  signature  on  the  dotted  line.  I  wish  all 
our  salesmen  were  like  you."  Joe,  of  course,  leaves  his  district  man- 
ager's office  feeling  on  top  of  the  world.  A  week  later,  however, 
Joe  makes  a  mistake  on  an  order.  This  time  the  district  manager's 
comment  is,  "Joe,  you're  sloppy.  You  missed  the  shot.  You  just  don't 
get  the  facts  on  these  important  cases."  How  does  Joe  feel?  Confused. 
One  moment  he  is  the  apple  of  the  district  manager's  eye,  the  next 
moment  he  feels  like  a  flunkey.  How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  had  the  district  manager,  on  the  first  occasion,  said,  "Joe,  on 
this  specific  job  your  analysis  of  the  situation  was  excellent.  You 
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got  all  the  facts  and  your  follow-through  on  the  product  develop- 
ment angle  was  the  thing  that  got  the  sale.  The  job  was  well  done." 
Then,  when  Joe  goofed,  he  could  have  said,  "Joe,  on  this  particular 

job  you  didn't  do  so  well.  Here's  why "  Now,  instead  of  criticizing 

Joe  as  a  personality,  the  manager  is  talking  about  the  job  he  did — 
a  small  difference,  but  an  extremely  important  one. 

Entertaining  an  Erroneous  Self -Concept 

We  all  have  some  idea  of  how  we  look  to  the  men  who  work 
for  us — not  physically,  but  as  a  personality.  There  are,  however, 
two  aspects  to  this  self -concept:  One  is  our  notion  of  the  sort  of 
man  we  "really"  are  (and,  in  this  regard,  each  of  us  has  a  touch  of 
the  Walter  Mitty  complex);  the  other  is  the  degree  to  which  we 
modify  this  basic  image  to  satisfy  what  we  believe  various  groups 
expect  of  us.  Thus,  to  the  boys  in  the  office  we  are  The  Boss,  be- 
cause they  expect  us  to  be  The  Boss,  while  to  the  kids  at  home  we 
are  Dad,  because  they  expect  us  to  be  Dad.  We  are  the  same  basic 
personality,  yet  we  react  differently  in  each  situation. 

This  self -concept  becomes  erroneous  when  the  picture  we  have  of 
ourselves  does  not  match  that  which  the  men  who  work  for  us  have. 
Much  research  has  been  done  in  this  area.  In  a  study  reported  by 
Dr.  Rensis  Likert  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  a  group  of  several 
hundred  management  people  was  broken  down  into  smaller  discus- 
sion groups  of  fifteen  to  twenty  people,  and  each  of  these  smaller 
groups  was  given  a  specific  problem  to  discuss.  Some  members  of  the 
original  large  group  were  not  assigned  immediately  to  any  of  the 
smaller  groups.  Once  the  discussions  had  gotten  under  way,  one  such 
unassigned  person  was  added  to  each  group.  Half  of  the  groups  were 
told  that  the  man  who  was  going  to  join  them  was  a  company  vice 
president;  the  other  half  were  told  that  the  man  who  was  going  to 
join  them  was  a  bookkeeper  of  some  twenty  years'  experience.  The 
results  of  the  experiment  were  extremely  interesting:  The  men  who 
had  been  identified  as  vice  presidents  were  treated  with  respect,  their 
ideas  were  carefully  handled,  and  their  reaction  to  the  group  was, 
"A  fine  bunch  of  fellows!"  but  the  men  who  had  been  identified  as 
bookkeepers  had  a  difficult  time  being  understood,  their  ideas  were 
ignored,  and  their  general  reaction  was,  "These  men  don't  like  me, 
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and  I  don't  particularly  like  them!"  Obviously,  the  difference  in  the 
way  the  groups  accepted  these  men  was  the  result  not  of  any  basic 
difference  in  the  men  themselves  but  of  the  groups'  different  concepts 
of  them. 

What  kind  of  picture  do  you  believe  your  men  have  of  you?  Let's 
consider  a  district  manager  who  has  pulled  himself  up  by  his  own 
bootstraps — a  rugged  individualist  who  likes  to  get  other  people's 
ideas.  Now  that  he  has  become  a  manager,  however,  he  regards  him- 
self as  a  father  to  his  employees  and  thinks  he  should  be  loved  in 
the  same  way  a  father  is  loved;  yet  he  is  viewed  by  his  employees 
as  a  cantankerous,  meddling  old  fool  who  is  autocratic  in  a  sweet, 
sickening  sort  of  way.  Let  us  compare  these  two  concepts: 

Manager  Employees 

I'm  a  guy  who  has  pulled  himself  up  He  believes  in  every  man  for  himself, 
by  his  own  bootstraps;  therefore,  I  How  many  times  has  he  said  that  he's 
know  the  problems  these  salesmen  a  self-made  man?  Now  he  comes  with 
are  going  through.  Telling  them  that  this  malarkey  about  it  being  his  duty 
/  could  do  it  will  give  them  the  ex-  to  help  us  develop.  The  only  thing 
ample  they  need.  They  have  the  stuff  he's  interested  in  is  his  own  advance- 
inside  them — all  I  have  to  do  is  give  ment. 
them  self-confidence. 

I  believe  a  good  manager  has  to  get  Look   out   when   he    asks   for   your 

the   ideas   of   his   people.   When   he  opinion!    He    always    has    his    mind 

asks  for  their  opinions,  they  feel  in-  made  up  already  and  is  just  trying  to 

volved  and  a  part  of  the  organization  find  out  how  sharp  you  are.  If  he 

— they   realize    that   I   respect   their  asks  your  opinion,  give  him  the  an- 

judgment.  swer  he  wants  to  hear. 

With  such  an  erroneous  self-concept,  how  ineffectual  this  manager's 
appraisal  and  counseling  efforts  will  be.  "Oh,  wad  some  power  the 
giftie  gie  us  to  see  oursels  as  others  see  us!"  as  Robert  Burns  put 
it. 


FIVE  STEPS  TO  SUCCESS 

Enough  of  errors.  Let's  take  a  more  positive  approach  now  to  this 
business  of  appraisal  and  counseling — this  vital  process  of  measuring 
the  effectiveness  with  which  our  salesmen  perform  their  work  and 
then  making  it  possible  for  them  to  increase  their  effectiveness. 
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Whatever  the  specific  appraisal  and  counseling  program  or  tech- 
niques a  company  is  using,  there  is  a  general  pattern  to  all  such 
efforts — a  pattern  which  may  be  described  in  terms  of  the  following 
functional  steps: 

1.  Defining  the  job  responsibilities  of  the  salesman. 

2.  Measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  salesman's  performance. 

3.  Informing  the  salesman  and  gaining  his  acceptance  through 
coaching  and  counseling. 

4.  Developing  a  plan  of  action  and  establishing  short-range  goals 
or  objectives. 

5.  Following  through. 

Let's  look  at  each  of  these  five  steps  in  turn. 

Step  1:  Defining  the  Salesman's  Job 

It  is  the  field  sales  manager's  responsibility  to  tell  each  salesman 
what  is  expected  of  him  in  terms  of  his  territory,  customers,  and 
product  coverage.  Assuming  that  the  salesman  has  been  performing 
his  job  within  the  territory  concerned  for  a  certain  amount  of  time, 
he  will,  of  course,  have  his  own  opinion  as  to  what  his  job  re- 
sponsibilities are.  It  would  be  quite  unusual  for  the  salesman's  concept 
of  his  job  to  be  identical  with  his  manager's  concept.  The  objective, 
therefore,  is  to  achieve  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  salesman's 
job  responsibilities.  For  this  purpose,  the  usual  headquarters-prepared 
salesman's  job  description  is  not  good  enough.  The  description  of  his 
job  must  live  in  the  salesman's  mind;  it  must  specifically  fit  his  terri- 
tory, his  accounts,  his  problems;  it  must  include  his  responsibilities. 
Obviously,  it  is  up  to  the  field  sales  manager  to  see  that  each  of  his 
salesmen  has  a  job  description  that  fulfills  these  requirements. 

Step  2:  Measuring  the  Salesman's  Performance 

In  order  to  determine  how  effective  each  salesman's  efforts  are, 
the  manager  must  first  measure  the  salesman's  performance  in  terms 
of  sales  volume,  number  of  new  accounts,  expense  control,  number 
of  calls,  number  of  complaints,  and  so  forth.  These  individual  per- 
formance data  must  then  be  compared  with  the  standard  which  the 
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manager  has  established  for  all  the  salesmen  in  his  group — a  standard 
based  upon  a  realistic  evaluation  of  the  market  potential  of  each 
individual  territory.  In  this  way  the  manager  will  have  an  objective, 
measurable  account  of  results. 

Once  the  field  sales  manager  has  reviewed  these  objective  data, 
he  must  determine  why  the  salesman  is  performing  as  he  is.  Once 
he  knows  why,  the  manager  will  be  in  a  position  to  help  the  sales- 
man improve  where  improvement  is  indicated.  The  manager  must, 
of  course,  use  some  instrument  to  measure  the  salesman's  effective- 
ness: a  "merit-rating  form,"  an  "appraisal  form,"  or  whatever.  Regard- 
less of  what  questions  are  included  in  this  instrument,  however,  each 
question  must  first  of  all  be  put  in  terms  of  the  job  the  salesman 
is  expected  to  perform.  This  is  best  accomplished  when  the  appraisal 
instrument  closely  matches  the  individual  salesman's  job  description. 
If  each  item  in  the  job  description  is  being  performed  adequately, 
the  major  sales  responsibility  is  being  met — provided,  of  course,  that 
outside  forces  have  not  come  to  bear  in  opposition  to  the  normal 
requirements  of  the  job. 

Step  3:  Informing  and  Gaining  Acceptance 

If  we  do  the  best  job  in  the  world  of  measuring  a  man's  perform- 
ance in  objective  terms  and  then  take  this  measurement  and  file  it 
away  in  our  desk  or  send  it  off  to  a  personnel  office  somewhere, 
our  effort  has  been  completely  wasted.  If  we  want  the  measurement 
to  have  meaning — if  we  want  to  improve  this  man's  performance, 
to  correct  his  poor  habits,  to  help  him  learn  new  ways  of  doing 
things — we  must  inform  him  of  our  measure  of  his  performance. 
This  sounds  quite  obvious  and  simple,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  that  any  manager  is  required  to  do  in  the  performance  of 
his  job. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  appraisal  interview  is  to  gain  the 
man's  acceptance  of  this  two-part  measure  of  his  performance.  The 
salesman  must  agree  with  the  appraisal  before  he  can  be  expected  to 
improve  his  performance.  The  salesman  must  want  to  change,  and 
the  best  way  to  achieve  a  desire  to  change  is  to  help  him  see  which 
of  his  present  actions  are  not  effective.  If  the  salesman  can  under- 
stand and  accept  the  appraisal,  he  will  be  more  willing  to  alter  his 
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actions.  The  manager's  responsibility,  therefore,  is  to  inform  and 
gain  acceptance;  it  is  not  to  command.  Gaining  acceptance  is  best 
achieved  through  a  process  of  discussion,  which  involves  a  mutual 
exchange  of  ideas. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  manager  must  place  a  mirror  in  front  of 
the  man  so  that  he  may  see  himself  as  others  see  him.  In  this  way 
the  man  can  examine  his  own  behavior  and  observe  its  effects;  as  a 
result,  he  will  be  willing — and  able — to  change  his  behavior  where 
change  is  indicated.  The  block  that  often  occurs  in  this  mirror  proc- 
ess is  usually  the  result  of  one  of  the  four  errors  mentioned  earlier. 
I  shall  not  describe  here  how  to  perform  this  act  of  placing  a  mirror 
in  front  of  the  man;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  manager  must  use  a 
rather  indirect  questioning  technique  at  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
view, so  that  the  man  is  forced  to  examine  his  actions — and  the 
reasons  for  those  actions — himself. 

An  extremely  important  distinction  should  be  recognized  at  this 
point:  I  refer  to  the  difference  between  coaching  and  counseling. 
Coaching  is  fact-centered;  it  involves  methods  and  techniques — how 
to  do  things.  When  this  is  the  subject  of  the  appraisal  interview,  the 
manager  can  properly  instruct  the  salesman;  in  fact,  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  so.  In  such  matters  as  filling  in  call  reports,  setting  up  itineraries, 
and  handling  complaints,  for  example,  the  manager  can  directly  in- 
struct the  salesman.  Counseling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  man-centered; 
it  involves  the  sentiments,  attitudes,  goals,  and  aspirations  of  the  sales- 
man. In  this  area,  direct  instruction  will  be  of  no  avail;  the  indirect 
questioning  approach  should  be  used. 

Establishing  goals  is  part  of  the  counseling  process.  Since  goals  are 
an  integral  part  of  our  personalities,  they  will  differ  for  each  of  us. 
Obviously,  a  field  sales  manager  cannot  set  goals  for  every  man  in 
his  group;  he  can,  however,  cause  each  man  to  determine  for  him- 
self, in  terms  of  his  specific  job,  what  he  wants  to  accomplish,  what 
steps  are  involved  in  accomplishing  this,  and  how  he  is  going  to  per- 
form these  steps.  This  is  the  subjective  part  of  the  rating  or  measure- 
ment process;  it  is  also  the  point  at  which  men  most  often  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  manager's  advice.  In  this  regard,  we  have  already 
discussed  how  a  manager  may  entertain  an  erroneous  self -concept. 
One  sure  way  for  the  manager  to  determine  whether  he  really  is  who 
he  thinks  he  is — whether  he  really  has  the  respect  of  his  men — is  by 
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listening.  If  the  manager  listens  to  his  men  and  lets  them  know 
through  his  words  and  actions  that  he  respects  their  judgment  and 
thoughts,  the  men  will  return  the  compliment  and  will  develop  con- 
fidence in  his  ability  to  regard  them  objectively  as  individuals  and  in 
his  desire  to  help  and  assist  them. 

Step  4:  Developing  a  Plan  of  Action 

Defining  job  responsibilities,  measuring  performance,  and  inform- 
ing and  gaining  acceptance — these  steps  alone  will  not  develop  a  sales- 
man. A  plan  of  action  must  be  worked  out. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  plan  of  action  is  to  establish  goals. 
Goal-setting  is  important  to  the  salesman  because  it  gives  him  direc- 
tion and  is  the  first  move  in  helping  him  achieve  the  satisfaction  of 
accomplishment;  it  is  also  important  to  the  manager,  for  the  goals 
become  the  standard  of  performance  against  which  he  can  measure 
the  salesman's  progress,  the  guide  that  indicates  whether  or  not  the 
man  is  improving. 

Once  goals  have  been  established,  a  step-by-step  plan  for  meeting 
these  goals  must  be  worked  out.  Such  a  plan  should  involve  the 
following  activities: 

a.  Self-development  activities  in  which  the  man  himself  can  par- 
ticipate to  gain  knowledge  of,  or  insight  into,  the  skills  of 
salesmanship. 

b.  Job-related  activities,  which  consist  of  constructive  on-the- 
job  work  experience  under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  a 
qualified  supervisor. 

c.  Formal  development  activities,  including  conference  or  class- 
room coverage  of  specific  subjects;  dissemination  of  new  in- 
formation concerning  sales  techniques;  and  group  analyses  of 
sales  experiences,  problems,  and  techniques. 

Step  5:  Following  Through 

The  field  sales  manager  must  continually  coach  and  counsel  each 
salesman  in  the  areas  of  his  needs.  Consistently  poor  performance 
or  inadequate  behavior  in  a  particular  area  is  almost  certainly  the 
result  of  many  years  of  experience;  this  cannot  be  changed  overnight. 
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The  manager  must  get  the  salesman  to  analyze  what  he  is  doing 
right  and  what  he  is  doing  wrong  in  various  selling  situations,  just 
as  the  golf  pro  accompanies  the  golfer  over  the  eighteen  holes,  sug- 
gesting how  to  improve  his  game  and  letting  him  try  this  or  that 
new  method  of  swinging  or  aiming. 

This  continuous  coaching  by  the  field  sales  manager  is  extremely 
important — it  is,  in  fact,  the  essence  of  his  job.  For  the  field  sales 
manager,  "getting  things  done  through  the  efforts  of  other  people" 
means  providing  the  opportunity,  through  continuous  coaching,  for 
each  of  his  men  to  become  expert  in  his  job.  This,  along  with  planning, 
organizing,  and  controlling  the  total  effort  of  his  sales  force,  is  the 
field  sales  manager's  job. 

#         #         # 

To  make  his  sales  force  an  efficient,  effective  team,  the  field  sales 
manager  must  perform  each  of  the  Hvg  steps  of  appraisal  and  counsel- 
ing described  above.  In  this  way  he  will  insure  that  each  man  knows 
what  he  is  responsible  for,  knows  how  he  is  functioning  within  this 
area  of  responsibility,  accepts  the  manager's  appraisal  of  his  per- 
formance, understands  what  he  must  do  to  improve  his  performance, 
and  is  guided  along  to  ever  greater  expertness. 


IAN    E.    MC  LAUGHLIN 


Training  Salesmen  on  the  Job 


Oales  management  people,  and  particularly  sales 
training  specialists,  are  forever  debating,  in  and  out  of  print,  the  pros 
and  cons  of  on-the-job  training  versus  classroom  instruction  as  a 
means  of  developing  salesmen.  To  the  extent  that  these  arguments 
give  the  impression  that  this  is  a  matter  of  either /or — that  the  two 
types  of  training  are  somehow  in  opposition,  or  that  one  must  be 
clearly  and  demonstrably  superior  to  the  other  under  all  circum- 
stances— they  are,  I  think,  badly  misleading.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
both  types  of  training  have  their  place  in  a  well-organized  salesman 
development  program.  As  Willis  E.  Morgan,  vice  president  for  mar- 
keting of  Burroughs  Corporation,  has  observed,  the  relationship  of 
classroom  work  to  on-the-job  training  in  the  development  of  a  sales- 
man is  in  many  respects  comparable  to  the  relationship  of  school 
instruction  to  parental  guidance  in  the  development  of  our  youth: 

In  a  way,  the  training  a  young  salesman  receives  in  sales  school  is 
comparable  to  that  which  a  youngster  receives  in  grammar  or  high 
school.  The  training  given  by  a  supervisor  compares  with  the  train- 
ing a  child  receives  from  his  parents.  One  complements  the  other. 
Both  are  necessary.  Few  parents  have  the  time  or  the  know-how  to 
give  children  the  kind  of  training  they  get  from  their  teachers.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  people  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  parents  can- 
not expect  teachers  to  handle  the  entire  training  job  alone. 

In  one  respect,  however,  this  comparison  does  break  down.  For 
sound  economic  reasons,  a  young  salesman  cannot  spend  proportion- 


The  author,  Ian  E.  McLaughlin,  is  Sales  Training  and  Personnel  Manager  of 
the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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ally  the  same  amount  of  time,  or  do  as  complete  a  job,  in  a  formal 
training  school  as  he  did  in  regular  school  as  a  child.  Theoretically, 
we  can  argue  that  the  longer  we  keep  a  salesman  in  school,  the  better 
his  future  sales  productivity  will  be.  However,  we  must  realize  that 
a  sales  department  must  sell  now  as  well  as  in  the  future.  We  cannot 
put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  buys  so  much  insurance 
for  his  retirement  at  65  that  he  goes  to  the  poorhouse  at  50.1 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  puts  the  classroom  instruction/on- the- job  sales 
training  issue  into  proper  perspective.  What  more  is  there  to  say? 
For  the  field  sales  manager,  of  course,  this  whole  argument  is  some- 
what academic.  No  matter  how  elaborate  a  program  of  formal  sales 
training  his  company  may  have,  training  his  salesmen  on  the  job — 
through  personal  supervision,  group  and  individual  discussions,  demon- 
stration sales  calls,  "curbstone  conferences,"  branch  or  district  sales 
meetings,  directed  home  study,  and  the  like — is  a  necessary  and  con- 
tinuing activity.  How  he  can  get  the  best  results  from  this  activity 
is  the  subject  of  our  immediate  concern. 


The  A  B  Cs  of  OJT 

Training  salesmen  on  the  job  is  both  difficult  and  easy.  It's  difficult 
for  the  field  sales  manager  to  find  time  for  this  activity  in  his  over- 
crowded schedule.  Once  he  does,  however,  it's  as  easy  as  ABC. 
Here  are  the  A  B  Cs: 

A.  Prepare  a  written  plan.  Decide  what  you  want  to  teach  the 
man  and  put  it  down  in  writing.  What  does  he  need  to  know 
in  order  to  do  an  effective  selling  job?  Break  the  training 
task  up  into  manageable  parts  and  make  a  realistic  schedule. 
Where  and  when  do  you  plan  to  do  each  part?  How  to  fill 
out  sales  forms,  what  the  company's  current  price  policies 
are,  and  how  to  prepare  call  reports  are  matters  best  dealt 
with  in  your  office:  training  in  salesmanship,  however,  is  best 
carried  on  in  the  field,  by  accompanying  the  salesman  on 
demonstration  calls.  Obviously,  a  man  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  product  knowledge  before  he  can  make  his  first 

1  Willis  E.  Morgan,  "The  Supervisor's  Responsibilities  in  Training  Salesmen" 
Evaluating  Sales  Training  Needs  and  Methods,  Marketing  Series  No.  88  (New  York: 
American  Management  Association,  19533. 
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call,  but  such  matters  as  the  handling  of  customer  complaints 
can  be  scheduled  later  in  the  training  program. 

B.  Concentrate  on  the  development  of  selling  skills.  In  the  old 
days,  most  salesmen  were  trained  in  one  of  two  ways:  Some 
were  given  a  price  list,  a  route  sheet,  and  a  slap  on  the 
back;  others  were  sent  down  to  the  plant  for  a  week  or  two 
and  told  to  learn  all  they  could  about  the  product.  Finally, 
a  few  progressive  companies  introduced  the  startling  idea  of 
sending  new  men  out  on  the  road  with  old-timers.  Some 
bright  fellow,  it  seems,  had  discovered  that  salesmen  were 
hired  to  sell  products,  not  to  make  them.  Most  centralized 
sales  training  programs  today  still  concentrate  heavily  upon 
product  knowledge,  company  policies,  and  the  like,  leaving 
the  task  of  actually  teaching  a  man  how  to  sell  to  the  field 
sales  manager.  Right  or  wrong,  such  a  policy  obviously  re- 
quires that  the  field  sales  manager  devote  a  major  portion  of 
his  training  effort  to  the  development  of  basic  selling  skills. 

C.  Train  experienced  men  as  well  as  new  men.  The  development 
of  superior  salesmen  is  a  continuous  process.  Success  in  selling 
depends  so  much  upon  a  man's  state  of  mind  and  morale 
that  to  neglect  your  old-timers  in  your  training  efforts  could 
be  to  deny  yourself  a  significant  percentage  of  your  potential 
sales  volume.  Selling  today  is  a  dynamic  business:  New  sales 
and  merchandising  techniques,  new  products,  new  markets 
for  old  products,  and  new  channels  of  distribution  are  con- 
stantly evolving.  If  you  want  your  old-timers  to  keep  abreast, 
you'd  better  include  them  in  your  training  program. 

To  these  specifics,  I  would  add  this  one  bit  of  general  advice: 
Build  on  strengths.  When  you  hired  Joe  Salesman,  you  did  so  be- 
cause, after  careful  examination,  you  found  that  he  had  certain  quali- 
fications— knowledge,  skills,  personal  attributes,  and  the  like — which 
seemed  to  fit  him  well  for  your  sales  job.  Along  with  these  strengths, 
of  course,  he  had  certain  weaknesses,  and  you  were  not  unaware  of 
these  when  you  hired  him.  Why,  then,  in  your  sales  training  efforts, 
do  you  spend  most  of  your  time  trying  to  correct  Joe  Salesman's 
weaknesses?  You  knew  he  had  them  when  you  hired  him,  yet  ap- 
parently you  considered  his  strengths  to  be  more  than  sufficient 
compensation.  Wouldn't  it  make  sense,  therefore,  to  spend  the  greater 
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part  of  your  time  now  training  the  man  to  utilize  his  strengths  as 
effectively  as  possible  in  the  job?  Try  it;  I  think  the  result  will  be 
a  marked  improvement  in  your  sales  production  figures.  What's 
more,  it  will  make  your  training  task  a  good  deal  easier  and  less 
frustrating:  There's  nothing  more  difficult,  after  all,  than  to  cure  a 
man  of  a  bad  habit  or  to  get  him  to  learn  something  for  which 
he  has  no  aptitude  or  liking.  Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  you  will 
find  that  your  salesmen's  morale  and  motivation  improve  tremen- 
dously as  you  change  your  emphasis  from  the  negative  (fault-finding 
and  correction)   to  the  positive   (improvement  and  development), 

Objectives  and  Techniques 

In  giving  a  man  on-the-job  sales  training,  your  objective  is  to  im- 
prove his  performance  by  improving  his  knowledge,  skills,  work 
habits,  and  attitude. 

The  types  of  knowledge  with  which  we  are  primarily  concerned 
in  sales  training  are  product  knowledge,  knowledge  of  the  company, 
and  knowledge  of  the  customer.  Product  knowledge,  important  as  it 
is,  is  vastly  overemphasized  in  most  sales  training  programs — perhaps 
because  it  is  usually  the  easiest  type  of  sales  knowledge  to  impart 
and  measure.  Though  frequently  neglected  in  training  salesmen  on 
the  job,  knowledge  of  the  company — its  history,  its  people,  its  poli- 
cies, and  its  objectives — can  be  a  powerful  motivating  force.  In  the 
end,  however,  it  is  knowledge  of  the  customer,  his  needs  and  his 
wants,  that  contributes  most  directly  to  a  salesman's  success. 

The  skills  which  can  be  improved  through  on-the-job  training  in- 
clude skill  in  making  sales  presentations,  skill  in  using  selling  aids, 
and  skill  in  applying  one's  knowledge  in  the  pursuit  of  more  and 
bigger  sales. 

Though  nothing  can  make  a  salesman's  job  more  difficult  than  bad 
work  habits,  most  sales  training  programs  tend  to  overlook  this  aspect 
of  development  entirely.  With  a  little  research,  however,  the  field 
sales  manager  can  identify  those  work  habits  which  contribute  to 
successful  salesmen's  superior  performance — how  they  go  about  pros- 
pecting, when  they  handle  their  correspondence  and  other  paperwork, 
and  what  techniques  they  use  in  planning  their  call  schedules,  for 
example — and  from  these  develop  a  pattern  of  desirable  work  habits 
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as  a  model  for  all  his  salesmen.  In  training  a  man  to  follow  such 
a  pattern,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  clearly  how  each 
work  habit  will  make  it  easier  for  him  to  do  his  job  successfully. 

Improving  a  man's  attitude  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  training 
tasks,  and  can  be  the  most  rewarding.  To  develop  in  the  salesman 
confidence  in  his  product,  pride  in  his  company,  and  satisfaction  in 
his  work  requires  a  continuous  effort  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Of  all  aspects  of  sales  training,  this  is  the  one  in  which  on-the-job 
development  by  the  man's  immediate  superior  is  most  important. 
When  it  comes  to  shaping  a  man's  attitude,  it  is  the  little  things  that 
add  up  to  the  big  results:  proper  handling  of  his  orientation  to  the 
company,  careful  communication  of  correct  information,  prompt 
treatment  of  his  customers'  complaints — above  all,  encouragement 
after  failure  and  recognition  after  success.  These  are  the  things  that 
create  in  a  man  the  kind  of  attitude  necessary  to  transform  good 
knowledge  and  skills  into  superior  results. 

In  all  of  his  training  efforts,  the  field  sales  manager  would  be  well 
advised  to  follow  the  simple  formula  of  "tell,  show,  do,  and  review": 

1.  Tell  the  man  how  to  do  it  (through  personal  discussions, 
group  lectures,  written  instructions,  movies,  slidefilms,  etc.). 

2.  Show  the  man  how  to  do  it  (through  personal  demonstrations, 
skits,  movies,  slidefilms,  etc.). 

3.  Have  the  man  do  it  (in  your  or  a  competent  trainer's  presence, 
to  establish  a  basis  for  the  next  step). 

4.  Review  the  man's  performance  with  him  (how  he  did  it,  what 
he  did  especially  well,  what  he  did  not  do  well,  and  how  he 
can  do  better  next  time) . 

It  may  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  repeat  the  en- 
tire process  of  telling,  showing,  doing,  and  reviewing,  or  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  repeat  only  the  doing  and  reviewing  steps.  In  any  event, 
training  should  continue  until  both  trainer  and  trainee  are  satisfied. 

The  Curbstone  Conference 

One  of  the  best  vehicles  for  on-the-job  sales  training  is  the  so-called 
"curbstone  conference."  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for  using  this 
training  tool  effectively: 
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1.  Before  going  out  with  the  salesman  to  accompany  him  on 
his  daily  calls,  review  his  records. 

2.  During  the  calls,  keep  in  the  background  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. If  you  can  do  so  unobtrusively,  make  brief  notes  of  what 
he  does  especially  well  and  what  he  does  not  do  as  well  as 
he  might.  Don't  correct  or  coach  the  man  during  a  sales 
interview,  and  don't  comment  on  his  performance  after  each 
sales  call  unless  you  are  breaking  in  a  new  man. 

3.  Hold  your  curbstone  conference  during  the  man's  coffee 
break,  at  lunchtime,  or  at  the  end  of  the  day,  depending 
upon  how  long  you  plan  to  be  with  him.  First,  ask  the  man 
to  review  his  activity,  indicating  what  he  thinks  he  did  well 
and  what  he  thinks  he  did  poorly.  Compliment  him  on  some 
specific  incident  in  which  he  handled  himself  especially  well 
and  then  point  out  a  few  areas  in  which  he  appears  to  need 
improvement,  supporting  your  criticism  with  references  to 
specific  incidents.  Finally,  build  on  his  strengths  by  suggesting 
how  he  can  use  them  more  effectively  to  compensate  for  his 
weaknesses. 

4.  At  your  first  opportunity,  work  out  a  formal  plan  of  self- 
improvement  for  the  salesman  and  put  it  into  writing.  Give 
one  copy  to  the  salesman  and  keep  another  in  your  files  as 
a  reminder  for  follow-up. 

Try  to  make  your  curbstone  conference  a  welcome  and  constructive 
part  of  the  salesman's  work  experience.  Too  many  salesmen  antic- 
ipate such  sessions  with  dread  and  leave  them  with  dejection,  simply 
because  the  boss  spends  most  of  his  time  criticizing  their  weaknesses 
instead  of  showing  them  how  to  improve  their  strengths. 


Remember:  You  hired  them,  and  it  is  your  responsibility  to  see 
that  they  get  results.  Build  on  your  salesmen's  strengths  and  they 
will  get  results.  Make  on-the-job  training  a  regular  part  of  your  work 
schedule  and  a  welcome  part  of  your  salesmen's  jobs. 


ARNOLD    MICHELSON 


Developing  Career  Salesmen 


Developing  career  salesmen  is  a  fundamental  respon- 
sibility of  every  field  sales  manager  in  Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regu- 
lator Company.  We  believe  in  smart  merchandising,  and  we  think 
it  is  just  as  smart  to  merchandise  the  concept  of  selling  as  a  career 
within  our  organization  as  it  is  to  merchandise  our  products  outside 
of  it. 

Specifically,  it  is  the  field  sales  manager's  responsibility  to  instill 
in  his  salesmen  the  desire  to  be  first-rate  professionals  in  the  service 
of  their  company;  to  give  them  the  encouragement  and  assistance 
they  need  to  achieve  this  objective;  and  to  maintain  a  general  climate 
conducive  to  the  career  salesman's  personal  satisfaction  and  growth. 
These  are  no  light  responsibilities,  nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
charge them  successfully.  Although  the  essence  of  our  operations  in 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  is  automatic  control,  there  is  nothing  auto- 
matic about  making  selling  a  career  for  the  garden-variety  salesman. 

Who  Is  the  Career  Salesman? 

The  career  salesman  is  an  individual  contributor  to  company  profits. 
By  his  performance  over  a  period  of  from  three  to  six  years  he  has 
demonstrated  that  he  can  sell  a  large  volume  of  goods  at  a  satisfactory 
profit.  He  has  also  demonstrated  no  particular  interest  or  skill  in 
activities  other  than  selling.  He  does  not  want  to  be  a  manager. 


The  author,  Arnold  Michelson,  is  Vice  President  of  Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator  Company,  Long  Island  City,  New  York. 
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(Although  in  Minneapolis-Honeywell  we  think  of  the  career  sales- 
man as  a  member  of  management,  he  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word,  a  manager.  He  is  responsible  only  for  his  own  ac- 
tivities.) His  professional  goal  is  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  a  salesman 
as  he  can,  and  all  of  his  efforts  at  self-improvement  are  directed 
toward  this  end.  In  short,  he  is  a  man  who  can  earn  a  good  living 
for  himself  and  make  a  profit  for  his  company  by  selling,  and  does 
not  wish  to  do  other  work. 

The  career  salesman  has  demonstrated  by  performance  that  he  can 
consistently  supply  the  factory  with  a  large  input  of  orders.  He  is 
at  his  best  in  highly  competitive  situations,  frequently  changing  them 
to  company  preference  or  non-competitive  situations.  He  has  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  persuasion,  and  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
bring  a  customer  around  to  his  way  of  thinking  about  the  customer's 
own  problems. 

Because  there  generally  exists  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity 
among  his  customers,  the  career  salesman  is  able  to  deal  sucessfully 
with  a  wide  variety  of  problems  through  the  application  of  previously 
tested  solutions.  He  knows  that  what  worked  for  him  once  is  likely 
to  work  for  him  again  in  similar  circumstances. 

The  career  salesman  virtually  becomes  a  part  of  his  customers' 
businesses.  He  knows  their  strengths  and  tries  to  make  them  stronger; 
he  knows  their  weaknesses  and  tries  to  convert  them  into  strengths. 
He  has  as  an  up-to-the  minute  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  the 
problems,  both  business  and  technical,  of  the  industry  in  which  he 
operates.  He  is  sought  after  by  customers  for  advice  and  information 
on  many  matters. 

The  career  salesman  works  hard,  not  merely  because  he  is  well 
compensated  but  because  he  gets  great  pleasure  from  selling.  He 
doesn't  like  to  waste  his  time  on  excessive  amounts  of  paperwork. 
Although  he  has  no  desire  to  manage  other  people,  he  manages  his 
own  time  and  activities  well.  He  learns  rapidly.  He  likes  to  represent 
the  customer  to  his  company  and  feels  personally  responsible  for 
seeing  that  the  customer's  point  of  view  is  considered  by  his  manage- 
ment. Although  he  gets  along  extremely  well  with  his  customers  and 
knows  a  great  deal  about  their  businesses,  he  would  probably  not  be 
able  to  run  their  businesses  well  himself — and  he  knows  it.  First, 
last,  and  always,  he  regards  himself  as  a  career  salesman. 
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What  Makes  a  Career  Salesman? 

Probably  the  only  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question  posed  above 
is,  "Some  extraordinary  qualifications,  supported  by  the  determination 
to  be  one."  Some  of  the  extraordinary  qualifications  which  we  in 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  have  come  to  expect  of  our  career  salesmen 
are: 

1.  Savoir-faire:  ready  knowledge  of  what  to  do  or  say,  and  of 
when  and  how  to  do  or  say  it. 

2.  Savoir-vivre:  good  breeding;  good  manners. 

3.  Sophistication:  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world. 

4.  A  high  degree  of  realistic  imagination. 

5.  "Personality,"  of  course. 

6.  Intelligence,  of  a  broad  and  ever-broadening  kind;  intelligence 
that  seeks  knowledge  rather  than  information. 

7.  Culture,  above  all. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  every  career  salesman  in  every  company 
must  have  all  of  these  qualifications.  It  has  been  our  experience, 
however,  that  the  men  who  become  most  highly  esteemed,  by  our- 
selves and  by  our  customers,  do  possess  most  of  them.  We  are  not 
interested  in  what  the  career  salesman's  height,  weight,  age,  nation- 
ality, or  race  may  be,  and,  though  we  would  certainly  be  happy  if  he 
were  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  we'd  prefer  that  he  leave  the  key  at  home. 
The  career  salesman  aspires  to  be  a  top,  super,  superior  salesman. 
If  a  man's  aspirations  are  not  in  that  direction,  we  believe  that  he 
should  clarify  his  objectives  at  an  early  stage.  Not  all  attorneys,  after 
all,  aspire  to  the  bench.  One  may  aspire  to  be  an  ace  trial  lawyer, 
another  to  be  the  best  tax  analyst  in  the  judicial  field;  these,  too, 
may  be  among  the  great  attorneys.  Nor  do  all  doctors  aspire  to 
the  presidency  of  medical  societies.  Some  of  them  do  achieve  such 
positions,  of  course,  but  they  are  seldom  the  wise  men  of  medicine; 
the  wise  ones  perfect  themselves  in  the  practice  of  their  great  pro- 
fession. Good  engineers  sometimes  detour  into  the  field  of  selling  and 
teaching,  but  the  really  great  engineers,  in  which  this  country  of  ours 
is  so  rich,  continue  to  practice  their  profession.  The  great  architects 
do  not  become  editors  of  architectural  magazines,  nor  do  the  great 
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newspaper  reporters  often  quit  their  trade  to  write  controversial 
columns. 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  man  wanting  to  be  a  sales 
manager,  a  marketing  consultant,  or  the  chief  executive  of  a  large 
corporation.  If  that  is  what  he  truly  wants  to  be,  and  he  has  the 
potential  to  be  it,  he  may  well  be  a  great  sales  manager,  a  great 
marketing  consultant,  a  great  chief  executive.  He  will  not  be  a  great 
salesman,  however;  he  will  not  be  a  career  salesman. 

Compensation  and  Job  Titles 

Some  time  ago  we  recognized  that  we  had  merely  been  giving 
lip  service  to  the  concept  of  selling  as  a  career.  Changing  that  situa- 
tion involved,  among  other  things,  the  elimination  of  a  ceiling  on  the 
salary  range  for  senior  salesmen  and  account  executives.  We  appreci- 
ate, however,  that  the  question  of  compensation  is,  inescapably, 
closely  associated  with  job  responsibility  and  title.  Thus,  if  in  any 
particular  branch  or  region  we  have  a  salesman  who  does  such  an 
outstanding  job  that  in  order  to  compensate  him  adequately  we 
would  have  to  pay  him  more  than  his  manager,  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  conclude  that  the  trouble  was  with  the  manager. 

Field  sales  managers  are  of  great  importance  in  our  organization 
— especially  to  the  career  salesman — and  we  do  not  consider  it  wise 
to  pay  a  career  salesman  more  than  his  manager.  Ideally,  the  branch 
or  regional  manager  in  our  company  should  be  a  salesman,  an  en- 
gineer, a  supervisor,  an  executive,  a  credit  manager,  an  office  manager, 
and,  above  all,  a  diplomat  without  portfolio  (for  there  is  not,  after 
all,  a  portfolio  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  diplomatic  know-how 
he  will  need).  He  is  not  himself  a  career  salesman  primarily  because 
he  cannot  perform  all  of  these  functions  and  be  a  sales  specialist  as 
well.  Because  his  responsibility  increases  with  the  number  of  career 
salesmen  he  must  manage,  his  own  capabilities  must  be  enlarged  from 
day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  In  view  of  these  considerations, 
we  believe  that  any  field  sales  manager's  contribution  is  worth  at 
least  a  little  more  than  any  single  salesman's  contribution,  however 
great. 

We  refer  to  the  men  who  sell  our  products  as  sales  trainees,  sales- 
men, senior  salesmen,  and  account  executives.  We  also  have  some 
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positions  that  are  semi-managerial:  Certain  of  our  district  and  branch 
sales  management  positions,  for  example,  are  only  partly  supervisory 
in  nature  and  include  substantial  responsibility  for  personal  selling. 
In  general,  however,  the  two  job  titles  which  we  think  of  as  career 
salesman  positions  are  senior  salesman  and  account  executive. 

We  give  full  force  to  the  concept  of  payment  for  performance  in 
the  sales  area.  All  of  our  salesmen  are  salaried  and  receive  salary  in- 
creases on  a  performance  merit  basis  (with  satisfactory  frequency, 
we  trust).  Very  few  men  reach  a  plateau  in  the  position  of  sales 
trainee  or  salesman,  and  very  few  will  be  retained  in  the  sales  force 
who  cannot  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  senior  salesman,  account 
executive,  or  branch  or  district  manager. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a  man  who  cannot  be  promoted  to  senior 
salesman  or  higher  will  not  be  able  to  earn  sufficient  compensation  in 
his  more  mature  years  with  Minneapolis-Honeywell  to  keep  either 
himself  or  the  company  satisfied.  Most  of  our  salesmen  will,  indeed,  be 
promoted  to  senior  salesmen.  As  such,  their  compensation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  determined  by  their  ability  to  sell — but  sales  quotas 
aren't  the  only  consideration  in  measuring  the  performance  of  a 
career  salesman. 

An  example  of  typical  career  sales  performance  that  can't  be  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  actual  quota  value  is  provided  by  one  of  our  sales- 
men (let's  call  him  J.  D.)  who  was  and  is  assigned  to  a  large  national 
hotel  chain  account.  J.  D.  was  faced  with  the  task  of  diverting  this 
large  account  away  from  the  competition  and  converting  its  thinking 
to  some  of  the  newest  concepts  in  temperature  control.  This  is  the 
kind  of  selling  that  calls  for  contact  at  the  highest  management  level. 
For  more  than  two  years,  J.  D.'s  production  was  far  from  sufficient 
to  support  his  sales  costs.  Even  now,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
account  has  been  successfully  diverted  from  the  competition  and  has 
been  sold  on  such  temperature  control  concepts  as  individual  guest- 
room control,  J.  D.  doesn't  get  complete  direct-sales  credit,  for  the 
sales  volume  is  spread  out  over  the  entire  country  and  credit  for 
it  cannot  equitably  be  assigned  to  one  salesman.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  J.  D.  has  accomplished  precisely  what  we  ask  of  many 
of  our  top  career  salesmen:  selling,  on  a  competitive  basis,  to  large 
accounts  at  the  highest  management  level.  And  we  know  he  can  and 
will  do  it  again  and  again. 
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The  Development  Process 

Initially  in  his  association  with  Minneapolis-Honeywell,  the  career 
salesman  is  unidentified  as  such.  Even  once  his  superior  sales  ability  is 
recognized,  however,  we  bring  him  down  pretty  much  the  same 
development  path  as  our  other  salesmen.  Our  development  media 
include  branch  sales  meetings  on  new  products,  new  applications,  cus- 
tomers' problems,  and  the  like  as  well  as  role-playing  and  problem- 
solving  sessions.  The  major  part  of  our  development  effort,  however, 
takes  the  form  of  coaching  and  counseling  by  the  field  sales  manager. 
The  career  salesman,  who  is  typically  a  highly  independent  fellow 
— a  real  "lone  wolf"  operator — with  a  profound  dislike  for  being 
called  in  to  the  branch  or  regional  office  any  more  frequently  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  is  the  kind  of  man  who  responds  best  to  on-the- 
job  coaching  and  counseling. 

Once  sales  management  is  agreed  that  the  man  is  a  career  salesman, 
it  becomes  more  important  than  ever  to  keep  him  out  in  the  field 
selling.  At  this  point  it  becomes  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  field 
sales  manager  and  the  career  salesman  to  see  that  the  salesman  main- 
tains a  dynamic  attitude  toward  his  sales  assignment.  The  best  way  to 
achieve  this  objective,  we  have  found,  is  through  close  association 
and  informal  two-way  communication. 

As  the  career  salesman  progresses  in  his  development,  the  field  sales 
manager  associates  more  and  more  closely  with  him,  for  certain 
aspects  of  sales  performance  may  be  vitalized  or  enhanced  by  the 
"rub-off"  process.  At  this  stage,  the  manager  may  actually  serve  as 
nothing  more  than  a  catalyst  in  the  development  process,  but  very 
often  it  is  precisely  such  a  catalyst  that  is  needed.  No  matter  how 
proficient  he  becomes  in  his  specialty,  the  career  salesman  still  needs 
management.  There  is  far  too  much  at  stake  to  rely  upon  the  salesman 
to  maintain  his  own  development  process.  The  field  sales  manager 
must  still  provide  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement, 
assistance,  and  stimulation — especially  stimulation. 

Career  salesmen  are  inclined,  because  of  the  very  characteristics 
that  make  them  superior  salesmen,  to  be  more  moody  and  more 
responsive  to  emotional  stimuli  than  "ordinary"  salesmen.  The  field 
sales  manager  must  keep  this  in  mind  and  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
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apply  the  needle,  the  flag,  the  red  carpet,  or  even  the  old-fashioned 
back-slap,  as  the  occasion  demands.  There  are  times  when  nothing  can 
bring  your  diva  back  to  doing,  put  your  prima  donna  back  to  pro- 
ducing, like  one  of  these  simple  remedies,  properly  administered.  Of 
course,  the  field  sales  manager  must  be  astute  enough  to  recognize  the 
nature  of  the  salesman's  need,  and  not  roll  out  the  crimson  serape 
when  he  ought  to  be  unsheathing  the  sharp  hypodermic. 

The  field  sales  manager's  responsibility  for  providing  the  career 
salesman  with  encouragement,  assistance,  and  appropriate  stimulation 
continues  as  long  as  the  salesman  remains  in  his  branch  or  region.  The 
development  process  has  no  end.  Because  it  is  so  difficult,  in  the  con- 
text of  real  selling  situations,  to  identify  the  exact  areas  of  the  career 
salesman's  knowledge,  skill,  or  attitude  that  require  improvement, 
however,  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  the  career  salesman's  de- 
velopment falls  increasingly  upon  the  man  himself.  The  career 
salesman  works  so  independently  of  supervision  that  if  he  doesn't 
recognize  the  area  or  areas  in  which  he  needs  help,  they  may  never 
be  recognized. 

Maintaining  a  Climate  for  Growth 

Without  a  doubt,  the  biggest  and  most  difficult  job  in  developing 
a  career  salesman  is  to  find  ways  and  means  of  creating  and  maintain- 
ing a  climate  for  growth:  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  career  salesman's 
own  personal  needs  and  desires  are  increasingly  satisfied  as  his  develop- 
ment progresses  and  his  performance  improves. 

Most  obviously,  the  career  salesman  must  feel  that  he  is  compen- 
sated adequately  in  terms  of  salary  and  indirect  benefits  (insurance, 
profit  sharing,  pension  plans,  and  the  like).  To  this  end,  our  Sales  Per- 
sonnel Department  makes  periodic  surveys  to  determine,  among  other 
things,  what  the  minimum  salary  should  be  in  each  of  our  salary  ranges 
and  provides  us  with  a  basic  salary  structure  which  we  use  as  a  guide 
to  determine  the  actual  amount  and  frequency  of  increases  for  spe- 
cific individuals.  The  compensation  of  our  salesmen — including  our 
career  salesmen — is  generally  under  the  control  of  our  branch  and 
regional  offices,  with  only  administrative  review  taking  place  in  the 
home  office.  There  is  actually  no  limit  to  the  salary  that  can  be  paid 
to  senior  salesmen  and  account  executives.  Hence,  we  can  say  to  our 
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salesmen — indeed,  we  do  say  to  them — that  they  do  not  have  to  be- 
come managers  to  receive  proper  compensation  in  their  business  career 
with  Minneapolis-Honeywell.  The  only  determinant  of  their  salary 
increases  is  their  effectiveness  as  salesmen. 

It  is  an  old  cliche  in  business  that  you  can't  go  poor  paying  some- 
body a  proper  commission  to  sell  your  merchandise,  and  this  also 
holds  true  for  a  salary  that  is  realistically  geared.  Certainly  if  one 
head,  one  pair  of  hands,  and  one  pair  of  feet  can  accomplish  what  it 
frequently  requires  three  heads,  six  pairs  of  hands,  and  perhaps  five 
pairs  of  feet  to  do,  it  is  a  smart  thing  for  management  to  com- 
pensate accordingly. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a  good  appraisal  plan  is  indispensable  as  an  aid 
to  the  field  sales  manager  in  his  efforts  to  compensate  his  salesmen 
properly.  How  wrong  it  is  so  to  waste  a  man's  time  as  to  deprive 
him  of  the  spur  to  effort  which  a  good,  sound,  continuous  perform- 
ance appraisal  program  will  provide!  We  do  not  believe  in  a  highly 
formalistic,  statistical  approach  to  appraisal;  rather,  we  believe  in 
frequent  informal,  intimate  conferences  between  the  salesman  and  his 
manager  based  on  a  structured,  open-end  questionnaire  which  is  tied 
to  the  results  that  the  salesman  is  expected  to  accomplish  over  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time  (usually  a  year) . 

Just  as  important  as  the  satisfaction  of  the  career  salesman's  desire 
for  adequate  financial  compensation,  however,  is  the  satisfaction  of 
his  personal  needs,  and  those  of  his  family,  for  such  intangibles  as 
status  or  recognition,  a  sense  of  participation,  and  a  sense  of  accom- 
plishment and  personal  growth.  It  is  the  field  sales  manager's  respon- 
sibility to  identify  specifically  those  things,  other  than  money,  which 
will  satisfy  the  career  salesman's  personal  needs.  To  this  end,  the 
manager  uses  frequent  informal  chats  as  a  major  tool. 

"Talk  with  the  man"  has  become  a  management  byword.  Person- 
ally, even  more  than  talking,  I  advocate  doing  with  the  man.  We  are 
all  inclined  to  distrust  or  dislike  persons,  places,  or  things  with  which 
we  are  unfamiliar.  What  is  not  familiar  is  strange,  and  "strange"  is 
a  bad-tasting  word.  "Like,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  flavorful  word. 
If  the  salesman  likes  his  manager,  he  will  desire  to  grow  in  his  man- 
ager's esteem.  How  better  can  he  do  this  than  by  working  harder  for 
his  boss — and,  at  the  same  time,  of  course,  for  himself? 

Unless  the  salesman  knows  his  manager,  however,  he  cannot  like 
him;  and  this  is  where  "talking  (and  doing)  with  the  man"  comes  in. 
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The  informal  chat — over  lunch  or  a  round  of  golf,  perhaps — is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  tool  available  to  the  field  sales  manager  in 
his  efforts  to  maintain  a  climate  for  growth.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  "talking  with  the  man,"  like  any  other  form  of  com- 
munication, is  a  two-way  activity,  and  that  many  of  its  benefits  are 
reciprocal.  In  talking  with  his  career  salesman,  the  field  sales  manager 
must  spend  a  major  part  of  his  time  listening.  If  he  does  so  with 
understanding,  so  that  he  hears  both  what  the  man  says  and  what  he 
does  not  say,  the  results  will  be  more  useful,  not  only  to  the  salesman 
but  to  the  manager  himself  and  to  the  company. 

Another  highly  effective  means  of  satisfying  the  career  salesman's 
personal  needs — particularly  his  need  for  recognition  and  his  need  to 
participate — is  to  show  this  highly  valued  member  of  the  organization 
just  how  highly  valued  he  is  by  inviting  him  to  meet  some  of  the  very 
top  men  in  the  company,  including  the  president  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board.  One  way  or  another,  the  career  salesman  should  be  brought 
into  contact  with  these  dignitaries  (and  the  less  dignitarial  they  are, 
incidentally,  the  more  good  his  meeting  them  will  do  the  career  man) . 
These  men  achieved  their  success  through  some  great  qualities, 
and  the  career  salesman  will  notice  these  qualities  when  he  meets 
them  and  strive  to  develop  them  in  himself. 

This  process  of  "rounding  out  by  rub-off"  contributes  to  the 
health  of  a  vital  part  of  all  human  beings:  a  ductless  gland  that  is 
stimulated  by  being  "included  in"  (or,  as  the  advertising  industry 
puts  it  these  days,  by  "togetherness").  What  could  make  a  career 
salesman  more  sure  of  himself  and  his  ability  than  a  certain  degree 
of  intimacy  with  the  top  echelon? 

Another  good  method  of  providing  recognition  for  the  career  sales- 
man is  to  have  him  give  corporate  executives  who  visit  the  branch  or 
regional  office  any  detailed  information  about  local  market  conditions, 
customers,  and  customer  relations  they  may  require.  In  this  way, 
the  salesman  can  be  extremely  useful  to  his  field  sales  manager  and  at 
the  same  time  get  a  feeling  that  he  is  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
pany organization. 

Postscript:  Looking  Backward 

Everything  can  be  sold,  and,  at  one  time  or  another,  just  about 
everything  has  been  sold,  from  love  to  locomotives,  from  necklaces  to 
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nations.  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  Napoleon 
sold  the  United  States  about  one-fourth  of  its  present  territory  for 
fifteen  million  dollars. 

The  story  of  selling  parallels  that  of  civilization  itself;  indeed,  to 
a  large  extent  the  story  of  civilization  is  the  story  of  trade.  It  was 
not  until  fairly  recently,  however,  that  selling  began  to  assume  the 
aspects  of  a  real  profession.  Not  until  the  American  drummer  of  the 
early  1800's,  his  buggy  loaded  down  with  samples  of  new  guns  and 
ammunition  and  the  latest  in  ladies'  fashions,  straight  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  do  we  find  the  true  archetype  of  the  modern  sales- 
man. The  drummer  of  the  1800's  was  as  much  sought  after  for 
advice  and  information  as  he  was  for  the  wares  in  his  bulging  sample 
cases.  As  the  vital  communication  link  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  consumer,  he  helped  to  shape  the  culture  and  tastes  of  our 
growing  nation. 

Since  the  days  of  the  drummer  we  have  spawned  salesmen, 
fathered  and  mothered  them,  from  counter  clerks  and  demonstrators 
to  sales  engineers  and  account  vice  presidents.  With  the  advent  of 
advertising,  and  of  such  modern  advertising  media  as  radio  and  tel- 
evision, selling  has  changed  somewhat — but  not  very  much.  The 
career  salesman  of  today  practices  much  the  same  art,  and  is  moti- 
vated by  the  same  high  pride  in  his  calling,  as  his  ancestor  the  drum- 
mer. 


ROBERT    F.    LOVETT 


Developing  Sales  Supervisors 


Ihe  sales  supervisor  here  considered  is  the  im- 
mediate boss  of  the  salesman.  He  is  the  first  line  of  sales  management 
and  may  have  anywhere  from  Hvt  to  fifteen  salesmen  under  him.  He 
operates  out  of  a  branch  or  district  office  and  reports  to  the  sales 
manager  of  that  office. 

It  appears  to  have  become  fashionable  in  recent  years  to  speak 
and  write  of  the  sales  supervisor  as  the  "forgotten  man"  of  sales 
management.  I,  for  one,  find  this  very  hard  to  swallow.  To  anyone 
who  recognizes  that  the  chain  of  management  is  no  stronger  than  its 
weakest  link,  the  sales  supervisor's  importance  is  self-evident.  Surely 
no  one  who  is  interested  in  having  an  organization  through  which 
information  and  ideas  flow  freely  and  effectively,  both  downward 
from  top  management  to  the  salesman  and  upward  from  the  salesman 
to  top  management,  is  likely  to  undervalue  the  sales  supervisor.  In 
short,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sales  supervisor  needs  any  other 
champion  than  an  enlightened  sales  management  which  provides  him 
with  all  reasonable  encouragement,  assistance,  and  opportunity  for 
his  development;  which  regards  him  as  sales  manager  in  his  territory; 
and  which  gives  him  commensurate  authority,  responsibility,  and 
reward. 


The  author,  Robert  F.  Lovett,  is  President  of  Opekasit,  Inc.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
He  previously  served  as  Manager  of  Personnel  Research  for  The  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  which  company  he  was  associated 
from  1923  to  1945. 
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DEFINING  THE  SUPERVISOR'S  JOB 

The  purpose  of  a  sales  supervisor  stems  necessarily  from  the  larger 
purpose  of  the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part.  If,  for  example, 
the  company's  purpose,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  incorporation, 
is  "to  manufacture  and  sell  food  products  at  a  profit,"  everything 
the  sales  supervisor  does  should  contribute  to  that  purpose.  As  a  basis 
for  selection  and  development,  however,  such  a  broad  view  of 
the  sales  supervisor's  job  is  something  less  than  useful.  A  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  functions  and  responsibilities  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  part  the  sales  supervisor  plays  in  the  efforts  of  the 
organization  as  a  whole  to  accomplish  the  corporate  purpose. 

Certainly  no  one  is  better  qualified  than  the  company's  field  sales 
managers  (including  its  sales  supervisors)  to  identify  the  various  ac- 
tivities and  duties  which  go  to  make  up  the  sales  supervisor's  job. 
In  fact,  the  participation  of  all  levels  of  field  sales  management  in  the 
development  of  a  statement  of  supervisory  functions,  responsibili- 
ties, and  methods  is  absolutely  essential.  Group  discussions  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  refining  such  statements  are  regarded  by 
many  companies  as  an  ideal  form  of  training  for  field  sales  manage- 
ment and  an  effective  means  of  achieving  solidarity  of  purpose.  It 
is  generally  recognized,  however,  that  the  actual  task  of  analyzing 
and  defining  the  supervisor's  job  should  be  performed  by  a  trained 
and  experienced  job  analyst.  Typically,  the  analyst  will  secure  des- 
criptions of  the  sales  supervisor's  job  from  the  company's  field  sales 
managers  and  accompany  a  number  of  supervisors  in  the  field  in 
order  to  observe  their  activities.  He  may  have  to  spend  a  week  or 
more  with  each  of  a  dozen  supervisors  in  order  to  develop  a  satis- 
factory understanding  of  the  various  elements  of  the  job  and  their 
relationships  to  one  another. 

One  analysis  performed  in  this  fashion  yielded  the  following  as 
the  major  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  sales  supervisor:1 

1  Editor's  note:  As  observed  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  one  company's  sales  super- 
visor is  another  company's  district  manager.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader  who  finds 
the  analysis  presented  here  more  aptly  descriptive  of  the  branch  or  district  manager's 
job  than  of  the  sales  supervisor's  job  in  his  organization  regard  the  rest  of  the  chapter 
accordingly. 
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MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 

Appraising  salesmen  periodically 
Keeping  salesmen  satisfied 
Preventing  financial  irregularities 
Terminating  services  of  unsatisfactory  salesmen 

SELECTION  OF  SALESMEN 
Recruiting 
Interviewing 
Testing 

Arranging  for  physical  examinations 
Securing  references 
Using  employment  forms 
Making  employment  decisions 
Selecting  strong  candidates 
Filling  vacancies  without  delay 

TRAINING  OF  SALESMEN 
Developing  mastery  of  training  techniques 
Training  new  salesmen 
Training  older  salesmen  (continuous) 
Training  managerial  prospects 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COMPANY  PLANS 

Giving  intelligent  consideration  to  local   (territory)   conditions 

Accepting  responsibility  for  making  territorial  quota 

Effecting  adequate  territorial  coverage 

Planning  sales  presentations 

Handling  local  advertising  and  special  promotions 

Making  long-range  territorial  plans 

SUPERVISION   (THROUGH  DIRECTION,  MOTIVATION, 
AND  CONTROL) 

Direction 

Giving  instructions 
Announcing  company  plans 
Getting  action  on  new  plans 

Motivation 
Setting  the  example 

Showing  interest  and  giving  encouragement 
Making  suggestions  for  improvement 
Conducting  contests 

Stimulating  men  through  letters,  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  etc. 
Handling  difficult  situations 
Reprimanding  when  necessary 
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Control 

Making  spot  checks  in  the  field 

Analyzing  salesmen's  reports 

Recognizing  when  things  are  not  right 

Correcting  situations  that  are  out  of  line  quickly 

Conducting  meetings 

Holding  conferences  with  salesmen 

ADMINISTRATION 

Reporting  on  general  business  and  competitive  activity 

Managing  personal  activity  and  expenses 

Making  estimates 

Making  recommendations 

Maintaining  records 

Controlling  salesmen's  expenses 

GENERAL  DUTIES 

Handling  certain  accounts  personally 

Maintaining  corporate  goodwill 

Planning  own  work 

Developing  good  personal  relationships  with  men 

Maintaining  proper  attitude  toward  job,  men,  company 

Increasing  own  understanding  of  job,  company  policies,  products 

Improving  own  abilities  and  skills 

Such  an  analysis  of  the  job  suggests  the  traits  and  aptitudes  required 
of  candidates  for  the  position  of  sales  supervisor  and  provides  a  basis 
for  planning  their  development.  When  there  is  added  to  this  an 
empirical  study  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  successful 
supervisor  from  the  unsuccessful,  the  groundwork  for  selection  is 
laid. 


SELECTING  SUPERVISORS 

The  selection  of  sales  supervisors  begins,  of  course,  with  the  selec- 
tion of  salesmen,  a  subject  which  has  been  treated  at  some  length 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  For  our  present  purposes,  therefore,  we 
shall  assume  the  existence  and  effective  implementation  of  sound 
standards  for  the  selection  of  salesmen.  Even  the  most  excellent 
standards  and  procedures  for  selecting  salesmen,  however,  will  not 
assure  us  of  an  adequate  supply  of  good  sales  supervisors.  A  good  sales 
supervisor,  after  all,  is  something  more  than  a  good  salesman;  he  is 
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also  a  good  manager  of  men.  If  we  wish  to  be  sure  that  we  shall  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  good  salesmen  who  possess  latent  managerial 
qualities  susceptible  of  development  we  must  make  some  provision  for 
securing  such  men  in  the  initial  selection  process.  In  other  words,  we 
must  incorporate  in  our  standards  for  the  selection  of  salesmen  some 
criteria  for  judging  managerial  potential. 

The  initial  selection  process  consists  of  careful  personal  appraisal 
through  multiple  interviews  and  the  evaluation  of  information  de- 
rived from  the  application  blank,  from  previous  employers  and 
character  references,  and  from  test  results.  The  successful  applicant, 
however,  has  only  established  that  he  is  worthy  of  trial  as  a  salesman; 
he  must  prove  by  his  sales  record  that  he  merits  further  development. 


Identifying  the  Potential  Supervisor 

In  any  organization  of  size,  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of 
the  characteristics,  background,  education,  work  history,  and  sources 
of  salesmen  and  sales  supervisors  should  reveal  what  distinguishes  the 
successful  salesman  from  the  successful  sales  supervisor.  Moreover,  if 
a  reliable  measure  of  the  degree  of  success  of  different  sales  super- 
visors is  available,  it  should  be  possible  to  identify  those  characteristics 
which  discriminate  most  strongly  between  the  more  successful  super- 
visors and  the  less  successful. 

A  study  of  this  sort,  if  cursory  or  superficial,  may  yield  very  little 
and  can  be  extremely  misleading.  All  work  involving  the  use  of  tests 
and/or  statistical  methods  must  be  directed  by  a  skilled  psychome- 
trician — that  is,  by  a  psychologist  who  has  specialized  in  test  con- 
struction and  measurement  techniques.  In  their  efforts  to  insure  a 
consistently  high  level  of  product  quality,  production  men  will  have 
none  but  skilled  scientists  and  engineers  establish  the  quality  standards 
for  the  materials  they  use.  People,  who  are  the  raw  materials  from 
which  an  organization  is  made,  are  far  more  difficult  to  analyze  than 
chemicals  or  metals.  The  ablest  scientists  in  the  field  are  none  too 
adequate  for  the  task  of  measuring  human  capabilities. 

Standards  thus  established  for  the  selection  of  supervisor  candidates 
will  vary  not  only  from  one  company  to  another  but  frequently 
from  one  division  to  another  of  the  same  company.  Some  of  the 
qualities,  traits,  and  aptitudes  which  sales  supervisors  have  been  found 
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in  some  organizations  to  possess  in  greater  degree  than  salesmen  are 
as  follows: 

1.  Verbal  skill. 

2.  Numerical  skill. 

3.  Speed  of  decision. 

4.  Deductive-reasoning  ability. 

5.  Desire  to  lead. 

6.  Flexibility  in  thinking. 

7.  Spatial-relations  ability. 

Tests  by  which  these  and  other  significant  factors  can  be  measured, 
having  been  scientifically  constructed  and  validated,  may  be  used 
by  field  sales  management  for  decentralized  hiring  and  promotion. 

Sources  of  Supervisory  Talent 

From  the  ranks  of  salesmen  comes  all  supervisory  talent.  Men  who 
appear  to  have  managerial  potential  are  selected  for  sales  assignments 
from  many  sources.  Standardized  tests  help  management  recognize 
supervisory  talent  from  whatever  source  it  may  come.  According  to 
a  recent  study,  voluntary  applicants — men  who  seek  out  a  company 
because  of  what  they  know  about  it  or  because  they  have  friends 
or  relatives  there — constitute  the  largest  single  source  of  sales  super- 
visors. Other  major  sources  are  contacts  with  the  trade,  want  ads, 
and  colleges  and  universities. 

Many  supervisor  candidates  are  men  who  on  initial  employment 
did  not  appear  to  have  managerial  potential  yet  whose  demonstrated 
ability  and  capacity  for  growth  have  convinced  management  that 
they  deserve  recognition  and  the  opportunity  for  further  develop- 
ment. The  steady  progress  of  these  men  up  the  organizational  ladder 
can  build  morale  as  nothing  else  will. 

To  assure  themselves  of  an  adequate  supply  of  potential  sales  super- 
visors and  managers,  many  companies  have  found  it  desirable  to 
establish  "supervisory  prospect  quotas"  for  each  branch  or  district 
manager.  For  a  well-established  organization,  two  prospects  for  each 
member  of  the  current  sales  management  team  (from  sales  super- 
visors to  the  chief  sales  executive)  should  be  adequate.  For  an  expand- 
ing organization,  the  ratio  should  be  higher.  Ideally,  there  should  be 
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prospects  at  various  stages  of  development  at  all  times.  If  there  is  to 
be  a  steady  flow  of  these  men  to  the  supervisory  ranks,  they  must  be 
recruited  annually.  Failure  to  bring  in  the  necessary  number  in  any 
year  or  two  creates  a  problem  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  resolve. 
Hasty  development  under  "forced  draft"  usually  results  in  poorly 
equipped  supervisors  and  sometimes  in  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
company's  sales  program. 


DEVELOPING  SUPERVISORS 

In  practice,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  selection  of  sales  super- 
visors from  their  development,  as  we  have  done  here.  The  selection 
process  begins  with  a  man's  first  assignment  to  a  sales  job  and  continues 
throughout  his  training.  Like  a  student  in  college  or  an  officer  candi- 
date in  the  armed  forces,  the  supervisor  candidate  can  be  "washed 
out"  at  any  stage  in  his  development.  Each  new  subject  to  be  learned 
or  skill  to  be  mastered  is  a  selection  device. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  no  matter  how  much  care  is  exercised 
in  the  initial  selection  of  supervisor  candidates,  some  men  will  reveal 
limitations  not  previously  detected  as  they  progress  in  their  training 
from  simple  skills  to  more  difficult  skills  or  from  one  type  of  instruc- 
tion to  another.  A  wise  management  will  recognize  this  fact  and  so 
structure  its  supervisory  development  program  that  it  gains,  rather 
than  loses,  from  the  process  of  attrition.  On  the  one  hand,  every 
possible  effort  must  be  made  to  help  each  candidate  succeed;  on  the 
other  hand,  each  candidate's  progress  must  be  periodically  (if  not, 
in  fact,  continuously)  appraised  with  a  cold  and  critical  eye. 

The  Development  Process 

To  develop,  according  to  Webster,  means: 

To  promote  the  growth  of; 

to  evolve  the  possibilities  of; 

to  make  active  (something  latent) ; 

to  advance  or  further; 

to  form  or  expand  by  a  process  of  growth; 

to  mature. 
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A  true  process  of  development,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  getting  some- 
thing to  happen  in  a  man  rather  than  doing  something  to  or  for  him. 
All  training,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  helping  others  to  help  themselves. 
Educators  acknowledge  this  when  they  say  that  the  best  any  teacher 
can  hope  to  do  is  to  stimulate  and  help  the  student  to  learn.  No- 
where is  this  more  true  than  in  the  development  of  sales  supervisors, 
where  initiative  and  self-motivation  are  called  for  in  extraordinary 
degree. 

There  are,  however,  many  effective  methods  for  encouraging  and 
speeding  up  a  man's  growth,  and  it  is  management's  task  to  discover 
these  and  use  them  adroitly.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
methods  is  the  technique  of  participation — the  practical  application 
of  that  simple  but  profound  observation,  "Man  learns  by  doing."  In 
many  companies  today,  including  a  number  of  very  large  ones,  it  is 
considered  desirable  for  all  sales  supervisory  training  and  development 
to  take  place  in  the  work  assignment.  It  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated that,  except  for  occasional  small  discussion  groups  to  impart 
technical  sales  information  or  to  instruct  sales  trainers,  classroom 
work  is  not  necessary,  and  usually  not  desirable,  for  the  development 
of  sales  supervisors.  Thorough  training  on  the  job  by  one  skilled  in 
supervisory  training  methods  makes  the  most  of  an  ideal  learning 
situation. 

Let  us  examine  the  development  process  more  closely  as  it  is  carried 
on  in  a  large,  decentralized  consumer-goods  organization. 

Assignment  to  a  Sales  Job 

The  first  opportunity  for  a  man  to  develop  the  basic  skills  of  sales 
supervision  comes  with  his  assignment  to  a  sales  job.  Here,  with  nor- 
mal sales  training,  he  has  a  chance  to  master  the  basic  selling  tech- 
niques without  which  he  cannot  be  a  sales  supervisor — and  to 
demonstrate  his  mastery  of  them.  As  a  sales  supervisor,  he  will  need 
a  high  degree  of  selling  skill  in  order  to  train  his  salesmen  in  the 
techniques  of  selling,  detect  and  correct  their  selling  faults,  and  es- 
tablish a  reputation  among  them  as  a  leader  worthy  of  their  respect 
and  emulation. 

The  sales  training  which  the  prospective  supervisor,  like  all  sales- 
men, receives  at  this  stage  of  his  development  consists  largely  of  inten- 
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sive  on-the-job  coaching  by  a  sales  trainer,  supplemented  by  reading 
assignments  in  his  job  manual  and  short  quizzes.  He  receives  a 
monthly  publication  containing  sales  aids  and  advice,  and  attends  the 
regular  sales  meetings  held  by  his  sales  supervisor.  He  is  also  furnished 
a  list  of  recommended  books  on  selling  and  merchandising  which  are 
available  to  him  through  the  company  library. 

Assignment  as  Sales  Trainer 

When  he  has  had  enough  experience  and  has  developed  enough 
proficiency  in  selling  that  he  can  coach  new  men — and  if  he  shows 
promise  of  further  development  by  his  ambition  and  industry,  and 
by  his  attitude  toward  his  work  and  toward  the  company — the 
prospective  supervisor  is  made  a  sales  trainer.  This  training  responsi- 
bility, which  takes  only  part  of  his  time,  is  added  to  his  regular  selling 
responsibility. 

As  a  sales  trainer,  he  is  given  instruction  in  training  by  his  sales 
supervisor  and  is  provided  with  a  manual  of  sales  training  methods  and 
a  list  of  recommended  books  on  the  psychology  of  learning  and  other 
related  subjects.  Since  the  sales  supervisor  is  personally  responsible  for 
the  training  of  his  salesmen,  he  delegates  to  the  sales  trainer  only  the 
"breaking-in"  phase  of  the  training  process.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
his  own  training  efforts,  the  sales  supervisor  is  able  to  evaluate  the 
training  job  done  by  the  sales  trainer  with  a  view  toward  helping  him 
to  eliminate  his  faults  and  improve  his  skills. 

Assignment  as  Branch  Office  Sales  Assistant 

If  the  prospective  supervisor's  growth  continues  and  he  develops  sat- 
isfactory skill  as  a  sales  trainer,  his  next  move  is  to  the  post  of  branch 
office  sales  assistant.  Responsibility  for  his  appointment  to  this  position 
is  shared  by  field  sales  management  and  the  home  office. 

In  his  capacity  as  branch  office  sales  assistant,  the  prospective  super- 
visor's responsibilities  are  considerably  broadened.  Little  by  little,  the 
branch  manager  gives  him  assignments  and  coaches  him  in  the  ad- 
vanced training  of  salesmen  and  in  the  recruiting,  interviewing,  test- 
ing, and  evaluation  of  salesman  candidates.  His  tasks  will  eventually 
include  appraising  salesmen  with  whom  he  works,  making  field  audits 
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of  salesmen's  operations,  checking  on  territorial  coverage,  assisting 
the  branch  manager  in  initiating  new  sales  programs,  analyzing  sales- 
men's reports,  developing  improved  sales  methods,  handling  corre- 
spondence, writing  bulletins,  and  submitting  necessary  reports  and 
estimates.  He  will  be  personally  responsible  for  selling  to  a  limited 
number  of  large  accounts,  will  assist  the  branch  manager  in  control- 
ling expenses,  and  will  speak  on  assigned  subjects  at  sales  meetings. 

At  this  stage,  personal  coaching  by  the  branch  manager  is  the  heart 
of  the  prospective  supervisor's  development.  Job  manuals  covering 
most  phases  of  his  work  also  guide  him.  His  reading  now  progresses 
to  the  sales  management  level,  and  book  lists  are  provided  regularly. 
A  monthly  company  bulletin  for  sales  supervisors  and  managers — 
a  digest  of  the  best  current  thinking  on  sales  management,  merchan- 
dising, and  trade  developments — supplements  the  books  and  trade 
journals  that  he  reads. 

Successful  performance  in  this  assignment,  as  in  the  previous  one, 
calls  for  unusual  ability,  for  the  prospective  supervisor  has  no  author- 
ity over  those  with  whom  he  works.  He  must  get  results  through  the 
practice  of  leadership  rather  than  the  exercise  of  authority.  If  he  can 
show  that  he  can  get  results  from  salesmen  by  making  suggestions  to 
them,  by  setting  a  good  example,  by  convincing  them  that  he  can 
help  them  to  become  more  productive,  and  by  demonstrating  a 
friendly  interest  in  them  and  in  their  problems,  he  will  have  gone 
a  long  sea  mile  toward  proving  that  he  has  supervisory  ability.  For 
if  he  can  get  results  without  any  authority  over  the  men  he  works 
with,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  have  to  resort  to  authority  when  it 
is  vested  in  him.  As  we  all  know,  few  men  of  real  ability  in  manage- 
ment resort  to  their  authority  to  get  results;  it  is  never  necessary  for 
the  resourceful  leader. 

Promotion  to  Sales  Supervisor 

Upon  successfully  completing  his  assignment  as  branch  office  sales 
assistant,  the  prospective  sales  supervisor  is  ready  for  promotion.  If 
his  training  has  been  well  planned  and  effectively  carried  out,  he  will 
have  acquired  most  of  the  basic  skills  of  selling  and  sales  supervision 
and  be  familiar  with  his  salesmen  and  with  the  trade  and  territory  for 
which  he  is  to  be  responsible.  His  manager  knows  his  strengths— and 
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his  weaknesses,  if  any.  It  remains  only  to  delegate  to  him  full  responsi- 
bility and  authority  as  sales  supervisor,  and  to  coach  him  further  in 
stimulating  and  motivating  his  men,  handling  problems  of  compensa- 
tion and  employment,  planning  and  organizing  territorial  coverage, 
and  other  similar  responsibilities.  To  aid  him  in  his  new  assignment, 
he  is  again  given  a  job  manual  covering  most  aspects  of  his  work. 
The  company's  sales  management  bulletin  reaches  him  monthly,  and 
reading  lists  are  regularly  provided  him  to  broaden  his  opportunity 
for  self -improvement. 

His  manager  continues  to  work  closely  with  him  to  stimulate  and 
direct  his  further  development  as  long  as  he  remains  a  supervisor. 


STANLEY   F.    STAPLES 


The  Self-Development 

Of  the  Field  Sales  Manager 


A  great  deal  of  time,  effort,  and  money  is  being 
expended  today  on  the  training  and  motivation  of  managers  and  man- 
agement candidates,  not  only  by  individual  business  enterprises  but  by 
colleges,  universities,  and  professional  management  organizations. 
Hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  books,  articles,  and  pamphlets 
on  the  subject  of  management  development,  or  on  some  aspect  of 
that  subject,  are  published  each  year.  Neither  the  best-designed  pro- 
gram nor  the  best-written  book,  however,  can  contribute  one  iota  to 
the  development  of  a  manager  or  a  management  candidate  unless  he 
is  impelled  by  the  desire  to  develop  himself.  That  management  de- 
velopment is  self-development  has  been  said  so  often  it  has  become 
something  of  a  cliche.  This  is  indeed  unfortunate,  for  it  remains  as 
true  today  as  the  first  time  it  was  said. 

Before  discussing  what  the  field  sales  manager  can  do  to  develop 
himself,  either  to  perform  more  effectively  in  his  present  job  or  to 
prepare  for  advancement  in  the  field  of  marketing  management,  let 
us  consider  briefly  some  of  the  things  that  make  a  man  want  to  be, 
and  qualified  to  be,  a  sales  manager  in  the  first  place. 


The  author,  Stanley  F.  Staples,  is  Vice  President,  Sales  and  Advertising,  of 
Employers  Mutuals  of  Wausau,  Wausau,  Wisconsin.  In  1959  he  was  named 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  the  Marketing  Division  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association. 
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The  Making  of  a  Sales  Manager 

Most  salesmen  who  decide  they  want  to  get  "off  the  road"  and  into 
management  make  the  transition  through  the  ranks  of  field  sales  man- 
agement. For  these  men,  their  first  day  on  the  job  as  a  branch  or 
district  manager  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  career,  a  whole  new 
way  of  business  life  quite  different  from  the  life  they  have  known  as 
salesmen.  Just  what  is  it  that  impels  them  to  make  such  a  change? 
Why  does  a  man  choose  to  leave  the  field  of  selling,  with  its  almost 
limitless  earning  potential  and  comparative  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility, for  a  more  restrictive  career  in  management? 

Probably  the  answer  is  not  money.  It  is  common  knowledge  today 
that  the  field  of  selling  affords  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
personal  gain.  Is  it  prestige?  In  some  cases,  certainly,  a  management 
title  satisfies  the  need  for  recognition.  Is  it  the  desire  to  belong — to 
be  an  "organization  man"?  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  who  feel  like 
outsiders  in  selling  and  seek  management  careers  to  satisfy  their  need 
to  belong.  And,  finally,  I  would  suggest  that  some  are  motivated  to 
be  sales  managers  by  a  sincere  and  essentially  selfless  desire  to  be  help- 
ful to  others.  Probably  all  of  these  factors,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
have  some  influence  upon  the  salesman  who  chooses  to  leave  the 
field  of  selling  for  a  career  in  management. 

Aside  from  his  motivations,  what  kind  of  man  will  be  acceptable 
to  his  company  for  a  position  in  sales  management?  The  qualifications 
are  rigid: 

1.  He  has  the  necessary  intelligence,  ability,  and  judgment  to 
act  on  his  own  initiative  and  to  carry  a  considerable  burden 
of  personal  responsibility. 

2.  His  record  in  the  company  has  been  good. 

3.  He  handles  his  own  affairs  well. 

4.  He  has  the  ability  to  organize  and  get  a  job  done. 

5.  He  is  objective  and  can  see  the  other  person's  viewpoint. 

6.  He  listens  well. 

7.  He  has  a  pleasing  personality. 

8.  He  adapts  readily  to  new  ideas  and  accepts  progress. 

9.  He  experiences  pleasure  and  satisfaction  on  seeing  his  sub- 
ordinates advance  in  the  company. 
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10.  He  lives  and  works  by  the  Golden  Rule. 

11.  He  supports  and  sells  the  reasonableness  of  company  policy. 

1 2 .  He  gets  results  through  firm  but  fair  discipline. 

Once  his  company  has  tapped  him  for  a  position  in  sales  manage- 
ment, what  can  the  former  salesman  expect  in  the  way  of  help  in  his 
new  career?  Certainly  he  will  be  counseled  by  his  immediate  superior. 
Depending  upon  the  size  of  his  company,  he  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sit  in  on  general  company  policy  meetings.  He  will  attend 
and  participate  in  company  seminars  and  clinics.  Possibly  his  company 
will  send  him  to  outside  meetings  and  seminars  on  marketing  prob- 
lems and  techniques,  such  as  those  conducted  by  the  American  Man- 
agement Association.  He  will  receive  suggestions  for  outside  reading 
and  will  be  encouraged  to  build  a  personal  library  on  marketing,  ad- 
vertising, and  human  behavior.  Inevitably,  it  will  become  clear  to  him 
that  his  success  in  management  depends  in  large  measure  upon  his 
own  efforts  at  self-development. 

Development  for  Here  and  Now 

A  man  embarks  upon  a  program  of  self-development,  I  think,  for 
one  of  two  reasons:  Either  he  has  a  desire  to  do  a  better  job  in  his 
present  position  or  he  wishes  to  prepare  himself  for  advancement. 
Let's  consider  first  some  self-development  possibilities  for  the  field 
sales  manager  whose  aim  is  to  improve  his  performance  in  the  job  he 
is  presently  doing. 

Assuming  that  this  field  sales  manager  supervises  an  outside  sales 
force  rather  than  a  group  of  salesmen  in  a  retail  establishment,  what 
sort  of  job  does  he  have?  In  my  opinion,  he  has  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  in  the  entire  marketing  structure  of  his  company.  He 
represents  the  vital  link  between  marketing  management's  plans  and 
programs  and  their  effective  implementation  in  the  field.  He  is  in  the 
paradoxical  position  of  being  first  assistant  to  the  men  he  supervises; 
he  is  also  their  close  friend  and  confidant.  To  his  salesmen,  the  field 
sales  manager  is  the  company,  and  his  responsibility  in  this  role  is 
twofold:  Not  only  must  he  represent  the  company  to  his  men,  but 
he  must  represent  them  to  the  company;  he  is  their  emissary  to  the 
Powers  That  Be. 

"In  business,"  it  has  been  said,  "nothing  ever  happens  until  somebody 
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sells  something."  In  a  nutshell,  it  is  the  field  sales  manager's  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  somebody  sells  something — and  the  oftener  the 
better.  He  has  a  tough  job,  and  there  is  never  enough  time  to  do 
everything  he'd  like  to  do.  One  of  his  toughest  assignments  is  accom- 
panying his  salesmen  on  calls.  His  reputation  is  constantly  at  stake, 
and  he  must  see  to  it  that  the  man  he  supervises  succeeds.  He  can 
never  let  his  guard  down  for  a  moment.  He  must  continually  set  an 
example  of  good  personal  habits  as  well  as  good  work  habits.  Even 
at  dinner  with  the  salesman  at  night,  he  is  still  on  the  job;  and  when 
he  finally  gets  back  to  his  hotel,  there  are  reports  to  be  written, 
notes  to  be  made  on  what  has  been  accomplished. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  kind  of  routine  leaves  little  time  for 
self -development.  If  he  wishes  to  improve  himself  in  his  job,  however, 
the  field  sales  manager  must  make  the  time.  Ambition  allows  of  no 
compromise. 

Any  attempt  at  self-development  must  begin  with  self-appraisal. 
Here,  some  sort  of  looking  glass  is  needed,  and  the  field  sales  manager 
should  have  no  difficulty  finding  one.  His  friends,  for  example,  may 
not  tell  him  everything,  but  they  do  tell  him  a  lot — sometimes  quite 
unintentionally.  What  do  they  laugh  at  in  him?  What  makes  them 
angry  with  him?  What  do  they  tell  him  "for  his  own  good"  after  a 
few  drinks?  The  men  he  supervises  also  constitute  a  reliable  mirror: 
What  are  their  major  weaknesses?  Where  does  he  fail  in  getting  his 
criticisms  across  to  them?  Perhaps  he  should  check  these  same  areas 
of  his  own  performance. 

For  purposes  of  identifying  his  own  defects  and  shortcomings,  the 
field  sales  manager  will  find  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  putting 
down  in  writing  a  list  of  those  qualities  that  characterize  the  success- 
ful field  sales  manager  and  scoring  himself  honestly  in  each  of  these 
areas.  Any  man  who  can  develop  such  a  list  and  tell  himself  that  he 
is  up  to  the  mark  in  each  and  every  area  is  not  being  honest  with 
himself. 

Once  the  manager  has  successfully  identified  his  weaknesses,  there 
remains  only  one  major  obstacle  to  improvement:  inertia.  Unfortu- 
nately, inertia  is  not  only  the  deadliest  of  all  enemies  of  progress  and 
reform  but  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  overcome.  And  this  is  where 
incentive  comes  in.  The  man  must  really  want  to  improve  himself; 
he  must  fully  realize  that,  whatever  he  wants  out  of  his  job,  he  is 
more  likely  to  achieve  it  without  his  weaknesses  than  with  them.  Any 
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effort  at  self-development  is,  after  all,  motivated  by  self-interest,  plain 
and  pure — but  intelligent  self-interest. 

In  overcoming  some  weaknesses,  the  field  sales  manager  may  seek 
the  assistance  of  other  people,  within  or  outside  of  the  company,  but 
there  are  certain  weaknesses  which  must  be  dealt  with  "in  the  first 
person  singular,"  through  a  concerted  effort  at  self-appraisal  and 
self -improvement.  Let's  examine  briefly  some  of  those  areas  in  which 
weakness  must  be  identified  and  dealt  with  personally: 

1.  Understanding  of  human  behavior.  Most  people  don't  think 
very  much  about  their  relations  with  other  people,  and  for 
most  people  it  probably  isn't  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to 
do  so.  For  anyone  in  the  business  of  selling,  however,  there 
is  nothing  more  important.  To  know  why  people  say  what 
they  say  and  do  what  they  do  is  the  key  to  understanding 
— and  there  never  was  a  sale  made  without  understanding. 
Actually,  no  one  is  ever  as  strong  as  he  should  be  or  could 
be  in  this  area,  and  study  in  the  fields  of  human  relations, 
psychology,  and/or  semantics  would  be  of  practical  value  to 
any  field  sales  manager. 

2.  Understanding  of  company  policy.  The  man  who  constantly 
knocks  company  policy  or  shrugs  it  off  as  "something  from 
the  ivory  tower"  without  even  attempting  to  understand  it 
is  hurting  nobody  but  himself.  Rules  and  policies  are  as  nec- 
essary in  a  business  enterprise  as  they  are  in  any  well-regu- 
lated society.  There  are  always  reasons  for  matters  of  company 
policy,  and  if  time  is  taken  to  investigate  them,  they  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  good  reasons.  Loyalty  to  his  com- 
pany is  not  only  an  admirable  quality  in  a  manager  but  an 
essential  condition  of  his  managership.  The  most  intelligent 
and  able  manager  in  the  world  cannot  be  tolerated  if  he  is 
not  loyal  to  the  company  that  pays  him — and  loyalty  to 
one's  company  begins  with  an  understanding  of  company 
policy. 

3.  Attitude.  Between  the  successful  salesman  and  the  successful 
field  sales  manager  there  is  a  great  difference  in  basic  attitude 
and  motivation.  In  his  work,  the  salesman  is  motivated  by 
essentially  selfish  concerns,  while  the  field  sales  manager's 
job  requires  an  attitude  of  selflessness.  To  do  his  job  properly, 
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the  field  sales  manager  must,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
operate  in  the  capacity  of  first  assistant  to  the  men  he  super- 
vises. Always  his  chief  concern  must  be  to  help  them  in  every 
way  he  can. 

4.  Sales  skills.  Once  off  the  road,  the  field  sales  manager  could 
very  easily  develop  the  attitude  that  he  has  "arrived,"  and 
that  his  selling  days  are  all  behind  him.  Nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  field  sales  manager  must 
continue  to  develop  his  own  sales  skills  in  order  to  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance  to  his  men.  He  must  be  customer- 
oriented  himself,  and  he  must  be  able  to  develop  this  orienta- 
tion in  his  men.  He  must  operate  as  a  management  consultant 
to  his  customers,  and  he  must  be  able  to  teach  his  men  to 
do  likewise.  He  must  constantly  refine  his  own  selling 
technique  and  sharpen  his  selling  tools,  and  he  must  pass  on 
what  he  learns  to  his  men. 

5.  Personal  habits.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  the  field  sales 
manager — and,  for  that  matter,  anyone  at  all — should  pause 
from  time  to  time  to  take  inventory  of  his  own  personal 
habits,  and  the  effect  they  may  be  having  on  his  work.  Any 
job  in  the  selling  field  entails  constant  contact  with  the  public. 
No  one  in  the  business  of  selling,  including  sales  management, 
can  afford  a  "bad  day  after."  Every  contact  is  too  important 
to  muff  through  dullness.  A  job  as  demanding  as  the  field 
sales  manager's  requires  the  kind  of  robust  physical  and  men- 
tal health  that  can  be  achieved  only  through  moderate  living. 

6.  Initiative.  To  sustain  a  personal  program  of  self-development 
it  is  necessary  to  have  that  inner  drive  which  distinguishes  the 
man  who  makes  things  happen  from  the  man  who  waits  for 
things  to  happen.  Some  evidences  of  initiative,  whether  in  a 
field  sales  manager  or  in  a  salesman,  are  as  follows: 

a.  He  approaches  what  others  regard  as  routine  and  ordi- 
nary with  imagination  and  enthusiasm. 

b.  He  constantly  studies  his  customers'  operations  and 
searches  for  new  needs  which  his  company  may  be  able 
to  fulfill. 

c.  He  keeps  abreast  of  new  developments  in  fields  related 
to  his  company's  business  and  informs  himself  of  what 
the  competition  is  doing  at  all  times. 
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d.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  make  suggestions  to  his  superiors, 
in  the  appropriate  fashion,  when  he  believes  that  his 
suggestions  are  sound. 

Development  for  Advancement 

Thus  far,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  field  sales  manager 
whose  efforts  at  self-development  are  motivated  primarily  by  the 
desire  to  improve  his  performance  in  the  job  he  is  presently  doing. 
Now  let's  consider  the  field  sales  manager  whose  objective  is  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  advancement  in  the  field  of  marketing  management. 

Since  the  first  requirement  for  advancement  is  superior  perform- 
ance in  one's  present  job,  it  is  clear  that  the  man  with  his  eye  on  the 
marketing  management  ladder  must  follow  a  course  similar  to  that 
already  outlined  for  the  man  who  wishes  chiefly  to  develop  his 
ability  as  a  field  sales  manager.  The  most  notable  difference,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  the  man  who  would  equip  himself  to  assume  increased 
managerial  responsibility  must  develop  the  broader  view  and  seek  the 
wider  horizon.  He  must  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  operations  of 
his  company,  and  not  just  with  those  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
his  responsibilities  as  field  sales  manager.  In  addition  to  an  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  major  marketing  functions  of  sales,  sales  promo- 
tion, and  advertising,  he  must  develop  a  working  knowledge  of  such 
operations  as  billing,  credit  management,  pricing,  product  planning, 
distribution,  customer  service,  the  handling  of  complaints,  market 
research,  and  quality  control.  In  short,  he  must  know  the  business. 

The  top  marketing  job  in  any  company  is  going  to  go  to  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  make  his  organization  a  customer-oriented  organ- 
ization. This  means  that  the  manager  who  aspires  to  that  top  job 
is  going  to  have  to  familiarize  himself  with  many  new  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility— aspects  of  management  with  which  he  has  probably  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  the  past.  He  will,  of  course,  be  concerned 
with  such  traditional  responsibilities  of  sales  management  as  the  selec- 
tion, indoctrination,  and  training  of  salesmen,  sales  managers,  and 
other  sales  personnel;  motivation  and  compensation;  performance 
evaluation;  and  the  development  of  a  professional  sales  force  equal 
to  the  challenge  of  tomorrow's  more  competitive  and  more  sophisti- 
cated markets.  In  addition,  however,  he  must  concern  himself  with 
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such  elements  of  marketing  management  responsibility  as  scientific 
sales  forecasting;  the  improvement  of  inter-departmental  communica- 
tions; the  creation  and  sustenance  of  a  "marketing  climate"  throughout 
the  company;  the  use  of  seminars,  clinics,  and  committees;  product 
planning  and  development;  competitive  pricing;  transportation  and 
warehousing;  and  a  host  of  other  matters  which  the  sales  manager 
of  a  few  years  ago  did  not  have  to  worry  about. 

The  field  sales  manager  who  is  able  to  progress  up  the  ladder  of 
marketing  management  is  unusual  in  many  respects.  Most  obviously, 
perhaps,  he  is  powered  by  a  far  stronger  inner  drive — call  it  "ambi- 
tion' '  if  you  will — than  most  of  his  compeers.  He  has  an  instinct  for 
getting  directly  to  the  heart  of  things,  for  separating  the  vital  from 
the  trivial.  He  takes  obstacles  in  his  stride,  and  he  is  tough-minded. 

A  top  marketing  manager  knows  what  is  going  on  around  him. 
He  has  a  keen  interest  in  all  business,  not  just  his  own.  He  is  aware 
of  what  world  trade  is  all  about,  and  he  studies  the  export  market 
as  well  as  the  domestic  market.  He  reads  the  business  and  financial 
pages  of  his  newspaper  each  morning  the  way  most  men  read  the 
sports  pages,  and  he  probably  subscribes  to  more  periodicals,  and 
purchases  more  books,  on  business  and  management  subjects  than  he 
has  time  to  read.  Business,  in  short,  is  a  hobby  with  him — an  avoca- 
tion as  well  as  a  vocation. 

Even  more  important  than  business  or  technical  knowledge  to  the 
field  sales  manager  on  his  way  up,  however,  is  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man relations.  Today,  the  successful  manager  in  any  field  must  know 
people:  what  makes  them  go  and  how  to  get  the  best  from  them. 
Some  people  seem  to  be  born  with  the  innate  ability  to  get  along 
with  others:  They  always  size  up  the  other  fellow  correctly  from 
the  very  start,  invariably  do  the  right  thing  and  say  the  right  thing, 
and  never  get  involved  in  personality  conflicts.  Others  must  learn 
to  do  these  things  consciously,  and  if  the  field  sales  manager  who 
aspires  to  higher  levels  of  management  is  in  this  latter  group,  he  must 
apply  himself  especially  hard  to  this  part  of  his  self-development. 

Like  the  field  sales  manager  whose  goal  in  self-development  is  to 
improve  the  job  he  is  doing,  the  manager  whose  goal  is  to  prepare 
himself  for  advancement  must  approach  the  development  task  through 
the  process  of  self-appraisal.  In  this  case,  however,  he  will  almost 
certainly  require  assistance  from  other  people.  He  may  choose  to 
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seek  advice  and  guidance  from  a  management  consultant.  He  will 
probably  want  to  talk  as  much  as  possible  with  his  immediate  supe- 
rior, and  he  may  even  have  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  some  of  the 
top  men  in  his  company's  marketing  structure.  I  know  of  one 
tough-minded  manager  who  made  it  a  point  to  get  personal  evalua- 
tions from  men  he  knew  or  suspected  to  be  antagonistic  to  him. 


A  very  wise  man,  William  James,  observed,  "The  greatest  discovery 
of  my  generation  is  that  human  beings  can  alter  their  lives  by  alter- 
ing their  attitudes  of  mind."  The  field  sales  manager  who  would 
embark  upon  a  program  of  self-development  should,  first,  decide 
exactly  where  he  wants  to  go;  next,  identify  those  weaknesses  that 
might  keep  him  from  getting  there;  and,  finally,  correct  those  weak- 
nesses. The  result  can  only  be  success. 


Appendix 


Suggested  Reading 

For  the  Field  Sales  Manager 


In  this  volume,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  describe 
in  broad  outline  the  nature  of  the  field  sales  manager's  job  and  to  sug- 
gest some  methods  and  tools  for  performing  it  successfully.  Inevitably, 
the  emphasis  has  been  upon  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception;  upon 
the  general  rather  than  the  particular;  upon  the  common  rather  than 
the  unique.  All  of  which  is  simply  to  say  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  to  be  known  about  the  field  sales  manager's  job  than  what  is  in 
these  pages. 

Although  there  are  very  few  books  of  any  real  merit  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  problems  and  practices  of  field  sales  managers,  there 
are  many  which  deal,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  some  particular 
field  sales  management  function  such  as  sales  training  or  the  recruit- 
ment and  hiring  of  salesmen.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent texts  on  management  in  general  and  on  various  aspects  of 
marketing  management  which  the  field  sales  manager  in  search  of  a 
broader  and  deeper  understanding  of  his  job  may  find  useful.  Some 
of  these  books  are  described  below. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  MANAGEMENT 

Appley,  Lawrence  A.,  The  Management  Evolution,  American  Man- 
agement Association,  New  York,  1963. 

Sixty-six  essays  on  important  new  developments  in  the  management  profes- 
sion— and  the  new,  more  stringent  standards  imposed  on  today's  manager  as 
a  professional.  The  president  of  AMA  points  out  practical  steps  a  manager 
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can  take  to  make  things  happen — to  determine  short-  and  long-range  objec- 
tives; assign  responsibility  effectively;  and  keep  his  organization  dynamic. 

Drucker,  Peter  F.,  The  Practice  of  Management,  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York,  1954. 

A  provocative  analysis  of  what  management  is  and  what  the  manager  does  in 
today's  society.  Suggests  a  specific  course  of  action  for  managing  a  business 
successfully. 

Koontz,  Harold,  and  O'Donnell,  Cyril,  Principles  of  Management, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1959. 

An  orderly  presentation  summarizing  the  thinking  of  many  leaders  in  the 
development  of  management  as  an  organized  body  of  knowledge.  Includes 
many  useful  definitions  of  management  terms. 

Merrill,  Harwood  F.,  Classics  in  Management,  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  New  York,  1960. 

An  anthology  of  management  thought,  written  by  those  who  made  manage- 
ment history — Robert  Owen,  Charles  Babbage,  Captain  Henry  Metcalfe, 
Henry  Robinson  Towne,  Frederick  Winslow  Taylor,  Henry  Laurence  Gantt, 
Russell  Robb,  Harrington  Emerson,  Alexander  Hamilton  Church,  Leon  Pratt 
Alford,  Henri  Fayol,  Frank  Bunker  Gilbreth,  Oliver  Sheldon,  Mary  Parker 
Follett,  Harry  Arthur  Hopf,  and  George  Elton  Mayo. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ORGANIZATION1 

Allen,  Louis  A.,  Management  and  Organization,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1958. 

Broad  coverage  of  the  interrelationship  of  organizational  units.  Stress  is  placed 
on  the  implications  of  the  organization  planning  activites  of  actual  companies 
with  which  the  author  is  familiar,  rather  than  on  theory. 

Brown,  Alvin,  Organization  in  Industry,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1947. 

A  book  for  those  who  wish  to  investigate  the  basic  theory  of  interpersonal 
relationships  in  organization.  Superior/ subordinate  problems  are  closely  exam- 
ined, with  a  particularly  comprehensive  treatment  of  delegation. 

Dale,  Ernest,  Planning  and  Developing  the  Company  Organization 
Structure,  Research  Report  No.  20,  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  1952. 

1  For  detailed  treatment  of  marketing  organization,  see  subsequent  listings  for  Phelps 
and  Lazo  and  Corbin  under  "Marketing  Management"  and  for  Stanton  and  Buskirk 
under  "Sales  Management  (General) ." 
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A  definitive  study  designed  to  help  create  a  sound  organization  structure  or 
modernize  an  existing  one.  Drawing  on  company  experience,  the  Report  de- 
fines and  analyzes  major  organization  problems  arising  during  company  growth. 
It  contains  a  discussion  of  the  process  of  reorganization  as  well  as  practical 
suggestions  for  putting  the  new  organization  plan  into  effect.  Appendices. 
Bibliography. 


LEADERSHIP  AND  SUPERVISION   (GENERAL) 

Gellerman,  Saul  W.,  Motivation  and  Productivity,  American  Man- 
agement Association,  New  York,  1963. 

Includes  a  review  of  the  best  studies  on  motivation  in  the  past  30  years.  The 
author  cites  the  most  significant  achievements  from  these  studies,  presents  a 
theory  that  puts  this  research  into  a  single,  understandable  perspective  for  the 
non-specialist,  and  shows  the  practical  implications  for  management.  The 
book  is  in  three  parts:  the  effects  of  environment  on  motivation;  motivation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual;  and  major  managerial  problems  involv- 
ing motivation,  such  as  leadership,  recruitment,  and  organization  change. 

Heyel,  Carl,  Management  for  Modern  Supervisors,  American  Man- 
agement Association,  New  York,  1962. 

A  description  of  the  changes  that  have  affected  the  supervisor's  job — automa- 
tion, new  developments  in  the  managerial  sciences,  etc. — and  what  the  super- 
visor can  do  to  adapt  to  these  changes.  This  book  provides  the  information 
today's  supervisor  needs  to  measure  his  performance  from  a  "management- 
eye"  view. 

Laird,  Donald  A.  and  Laird,  Eleanor,  Practical  Business  Psychology, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1961. 

Findings  of  many  surveys  as  well  as  the  authors'  ideas  and  advice  on  applica- 
tions of  psychology  to  self -development  and  management  problems. 

Marring,  Elizabeth,  Finley,  Robert  E.  and  Ward,  Ann  (Editors), 
Effective  Communication  on  the  Job,  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  1963. 

A  newly-revised,  updated  edition  of  this  basic  guide  to  all  aspects  of  on-the- 
job  communication.  Two-thirds  of  this  second  edition  is  entirely  new  material 
on  face-to-face  communication — on  introducing  new  employees,  training,  ap- 
praisal interviewing,  handling  grievances,  and  other  subjects.  A  section  has 
been  added  on  written  communication — through  job  descriptions,  reports,  and 
letters. 
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MARKETING  MANAGEMENT 

Alexander,  Ralph  S.;  Cross,  James  S.  and  Cunningham,  Ross  M.,  In- 
dustrial Marketing,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois, 
1961. 

Includes  chapters  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  marketing  planning,  marketing 
research,  product  planning  and  development,  marketing  channels,  pricing  and 
advertising — all  oriented  to  the  special  character  and  problems  of  selling  to 
industry. 

Marting,  Elizabeth  (Editor) ,  The  Marketing  Job,  American  Manage- 
ment Association,  New  York,  1961. 

Forty-seven  executives  and  marketing  specialists  describe  the  responsibilities 
of  the  chief  marketing  executive  and  his  staff.  Starting  with  an  "idealized"  job 
description  of  the  vice  president  in  charge  of  marketing,  they  develop  each 
section  of  the  job  description  to  produce  a  detailed  analysis  of  every  aspect 
of  the  marketing  job. 

Lazo,  Hector  and  Arnold,  Corbin,  Management  in  Marketing,  Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company,  New  York,  1963. 

An  overall  look  at  marketing  management  with  comprehensive  treatment  of 
major  functions.  Exhibits  include  a  number  of  marketing  charts  and  job  de- 
scriptions. 

Phelps,  D.  Maynard  and  Westing,  J.  Howard,  Marketing  Manage- 
ment,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1960. 

The  marketing  manager's  responsibilities  understandably  set  forth  and  logically 
grouped.  Alternatives  in  marketing  organization  structure  carefully  explained 
and  classified. 


SALES  MANAGEMENT  (GENERAL) 

Aspley,  John  Cameron  (Editor),  The  Sales  Manager's  Handbook, 
The  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1962. 

A  compendium  of  sales  management  information,  necessarily  brief  in  its 
treatment  of  many  areas  but  of  real  value  as  a  reference  work.  Actual  company 
names  lend  authenticity  to  plans  and  policies  described.  Many  forms,  survey 
results,  excerpts  from  primary  data  sources. 

Stanton,  William  J.,  and  Buskirk,  Richard  H.,  Management  of  the 
Sales  Force,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1959. 
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Treats  all  major  sales  force  management  activities.  Chapter  on  organization 
reflects  growing  interest  in  the  product  manager's  role  in  the  marketing 
function.  Other  organizational  forms  are  also  illustrated. 


FIELD  SALES  MANAGEMENT 

Davis,  Robert  T.,  Performance  and  Development  of  Field  Sales 
Managers,  Division  of  Research,  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, Harvard  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  1957. 

A  study  in  depth  of  sales  management  in  the  field,  based  upon  the  experiences 
of  54  companies.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  factors  that  lead  to 
successful  performance  in  the  field  sales  management  job.  Although  intended 
primarily  for  higher  levels  of  sales  management,  as  a  guide  for  the  training 
and  development  of  field  sales  managers,  it  is  nevertheless  of  considerable 
interest  and  value  to  field  sales  managers  themselves. 

McBurney,  William  J.,  Jr.,  Goal  Setting  and  Planning  at  the  District 
Sales  Level,  Research  Study  No.  61,  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  1963. 

A  working  tool  for  field  sales  managers  who  wish  to  do  a  better  job  of  plan- 
ning. Also  useful  to  top  sales  management  for  the  many  ideas  and  forms  con- 
tained. 


RECRUITING  AND  SELECTING  SALESMEN 

Mandell,  Milton,  A  Company  Guide  to  the  Selection  of  Salesmen, 
Research  Report  No.  24,  American  Management  Association,  New- 
York,  1955. 

Summarizes  practices  of  180  companies  in  recruiting  and  hiring  salesmen, 
covering  such  matters  as  interview  methods,  procedures,  use  of  tests,  best 
sources  of  new  salesmen,  etc.  Includes  considerable  discussion  of  the  salesman's 
job  and  much  useful  exhibit  material. 

Recruiting  and  Hiring  Salesmen,  Report  No.  4,  The  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  York,  Printers'  Ink  Books,  Pleasantville,  New  York, 
1957. 

A  survey  of  company  practices  in  the  recruitment  and  selection  of  salesmen. 
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TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPING  SALESMEN 

Handbook  of  Sales  Training,  National  Society  of  Sales  Training  Ex- 
ecutives, Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1954. 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  techniques  of  sales  training.  Effectively 
explains  the  relationship  of  sales  training  activities  to  sales  management  and 
specialized  marketing  functions.  Includes  a  detailed  outline  of  an  "applied 
salesmanship"  course. 

Haas,  Kenneth  B.,  Developing  Successful  Salesmen,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York,  1957. 

Presents  formal  sales  training  as  a  part  of  the  over-all  process  of  development. 
Discusses  other  elements  such  as  coaching  and  performance  appraisal.  Includes 
chapters  on  the  development  of  sales  supervisors  and  self-development. 

Hegarty,  Edward  J.,  Making  Your  Sales  Meeting  Sell,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York,  1955. 

A  thorough  treatment  of  meeting  forms  and  techniques.  The  author  identifies 
nine  basic  meeting  forms  but  observes  that  most  successful  sales  meetings  are 
composites  of  these  nine.  Includes  a  chapter  on  role-playing  as  a  training  device. 

Lapp,  Charles  L.,  Training  and  Supervising  Salesmen,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1960. 

Describes  methods  used  to  train  salesmen  in  large  organizations.  Emphasizes 
need  for  improved  sales  supervision  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  benefits 
from  formal  training  programs.  Includes  a  number  of  useful  training  checklists 
and  several  case  studies  of  successful  training  programs. 

Saltzman,  Lloyd  Ross,  Sales  Training  Programs  in  Concerns  with  SO 
Salesmen  or  Less,  National  Sales  Executives,  Inc.,  New  York,  1956. 

Results  of  a  400-company  survey  revealing  practices  and  opinions  with  regard 
to  training  techniques,  objectives,  program  evaluation,  etc. 


CONTROLLING  SALES  OPERATIONS 

Longman,  Donald  R.,  and  Schiff,  Michael,  Practical  Distribution  Cost 
Analysis,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1955. 

A  comprehensive  volume  treating  such  areas  as  cost  allocation;  functional 
expense  records;  profit  and  loss  by  customer,  product,  and  unit  of  sales;  and 
machine  methods  as  applied  to  distribution  cost  accounting. 
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Reporting  Sales  Data  Effectively,  American  Management  Association, 
New  York,  1959. 

Contains  175  sales  forms  used  by  leading  companies,  including  those  for 
reporting  sales  calls,  expenses,  competitive  activity,  sales  analyses,  sales  forecasts, 
and  many  others. 

Sevin,  Charles  H.,  How  Manufacturers  Reduce  Their  Distribution 
Costs,  Economic  Series  No.  72,  Marketing  Division,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  (Available  from  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.)  [Much  of  this  material  also  appears  as  a  chapter  in 
Marketing  Channels  for  Manufactured  Products,  Richard  M.  Clew- 
ett  (Editor),  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1954.] 

Consists  of  a  number  of  case  studies  of  actual  experiences  of  manufacturing 
firms  reporting  substantial  reductions  in  their  marketing  costs  through  im- 
provements in  distribution  efficiency.  Includes  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
techniques  of  marketing-cost  analysis  by  customers,  channels,  orders,  terri- 
tories, salesmen,  products,  and  physical-distribution  media. 


ADVERTISING   AND  SALES  PROMOTION 

Aspley,  John  Cameron  (Editor),  The  Sales  Promotion  Handbook, 
The  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1954. 

A  worthwhile  "how  to"  reference  volume  dealing  largely  with  direct  mail, 
catalogues,  sales  manuals,  sales  kits,  and  other  sales  promotion  media. 

Borden,  Neil  H.,  and  Marshall,  Martin  V.,  Advertising  Management: 
Text  and  Cases,  Richard  D.  Irwin,  Inc.,  Homewood,  Illinois,  1959. 

Examples  of  management  approaches  to  activities  included  in  advertising 
administration.  Some  cases  are  notably  detailed.  Broad  coverage  of  basic 
principles. 

Turner,   Howard   M.,   Jr.,   Sales  Promotion    That   Gets   Results, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  1959. 

An  over-all  look  at  sales  promotion.  Numerous  brief  case  studies  describing 
sales  promotion  efforts  in  both  consumer  and  industrial  marketing  appear 
throughout  the  book. 
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MARKETING   RESEARCH  AND   PRODUCT  PLANNING 

Alevizos,  John  P.,  Marketing  Research,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1959. 

Thorough  treatment  of  theory  with  numerous  actual  company  cases.  Exhibit 
material  includes  many  illustrations  of  questionnaires. 

Forecasting  Sales,  Studies  in  Business  Policy  No.  106,  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  New  York,  1963. 

Current  practice  in  making  sales  forecasts.  Includes  27  case  studies,  some  of 
which  illustrate  use  of  electronic  computers  in  forecasting. 

Hummel,  Francis  E.,  Market  and  Sales  Potential,  The  Ronald  Press, 
New  York,  1961. 

Extensive,  easy-to-understand  treatment  of  various  approaches  to  problems 
of  establishing  product-line  and  territorial  sales  potentials. 

Marring,  Elizabeth  (Editor),  New  Products  /New  Profits,  Ameri- 
can Management  Association,  New  York,  1964. 

Brings  together  experience  of  many  leading  companies  on  almost  all  phases 
of  new  product  planning. 


Guides  to  Audio-Visual  Aids 

Of  Interest  to  the  Field  Sales  Manager 


Ihe  use  of  films,  filmstrips,  and  other  audio-visual 
aids  for  purposes  of  motivating,  training,  and  developing  salesmen 
and  sales  supervisors  has  been  suggested  by  several  contributors  to 
this  volume.  Although  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  list  and  evaluate 
all  the  films  and  other  audio-visual  aids  suitable  for  these  purposes, 
such  listings  are  in  fact  available,  and  a  number  of  those  which  cover 
material  of  special  interest  to  the  field  sales  manager  are  described 
below. 

The  AMA  Management  Film  Catalog,  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation, New  York,  1962.  28  pp.  Free. 

An  annotated  catalog  of  over  100  films  on  management.  The  subject  areas  of 
these  business  films  include:  general  management,  manufacturing,  marketing, 
purchasing,  administrative  services,  and  international  management.  All  of  the 
speakers  are  active,  operating  executives  who  have  appeared  as  leaders  in 
AMA's  seminar  program.  Rental  information  is  included.  Some  films  are  for 
sale. 

Annotated  Bibliography  of  Audio-Visual  Aids  for  Management  De- 
velopment Programs,  Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Hebert,  Research 
Service,  353  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  New  York,  1958. 
24  pp.  $3. 

Lists  and  describes  motion  pictures,  film  strips,  recordings  and  miscellaneous 
aids  suitable  for  training  executives  and  supervisors.  175  items,  321  titles. 

Dartnell  Sales  Training  Films,  The  Dartnell  Corporation,  4660  Ra- 
venswood  Avenue,  Chicago  40,  Illinois.  16  pp.  Free. 

Seventeen  sales  training  films,  16mm,  for  rental,  and  some  for  purchase. 
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Film  Guide  for  Sales  and  Marketing  Executives,  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives-International,  630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York,  1961.96  pp.  $2.50. 

Lists  over  300  slide  films,  film  strips  and  motion  pictures.  Covers  sales  training 
and  selling  techniques,  sales  management  problems,  sales  meetings,  consumer 
product  and  retailing,  advertising,  merchandising  and  sales  promotion,  public 
and  customer  relations. 

A  Pocket  Guide  to  Free  Films,  Modern  Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc., 
3  East  54th  Street,  New  York  22,  New  York.  Free. 

A  listing  of  16mm  sound  films  of  general  social  interest  from  industry.  All 
these  films  are  available  free  from  the  regional  film  libraries  of  Modern  Talk- 
ing Picture  Service.  The  name  of  producer  is  included  in  the  description. 

Sales  Manager's  Film  Guide,  Business  Screen  Magazine,  Inc.,  7064 
Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  26,  Illinois.  500. 

A  listing  of  motion  pictures  and  sound  slidefilms  of  special  interest  to  sales 
managers  and  for  sales  training  programs.  Includes  sources  of  listed  subjects, 
both  free-loan  and  rental. 
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Ability,  sales,  components  of,  163-166 
Activity  plan,  salesman's,  example  of,  230 
Advertisements,  newspaper,  use  of  in  re- 
cruiting salesmen,  295-296 
Advertising,     salesmen's     responsibilities 

regarding,  170-171 
American  Management  Association,  Ex- 
ecutive   Communication    Course,    199 
Field     Management     of     Salesmen 

Course,  31,  33,  47 
library,  23,  31 

Marketing  Division  courses,  28 
marketing    seminars    and    meetings, 

356 
surveys  cited,  30,  255-260,  299 
Application  forms,  use   of  in   selecting 

salesmen,  304 
Appraising     and     counseling     salesmen, 
315-326 
definition  of,  315 
errors  common  in,  316-321 
steps  followed  in,  321-326 
defining  the  job,  322 
developing  a  plan  of  action,  325 
following   through,    325-326 
gaining    acceptance    of    results, 

323-325 
measuring  performance,  322 
Audio-visual  aids,  guides  to,  372-373 
Authority  and  responsibility  of  first-line 
("branch")  sales  managers  in  selected 
companies,  24-27 


B 

Background-information    interview,    300 
form  used  for*  301-302 


Branch   office   sales   assistant,   functions 

of,  351-352 
Branch  sales  managers,  16,  24-27,  32-33 
Brown,  Alvin,  quoted,  29 
Budgeting,  46,  61-63 

administrative  expense,  63 

manpower  expense,  62 

travel  expense,  62 


Call  analysis  cards,   122 
Call-frequency  schedule,  example  of,  100 

preparation  of,  99-101 
Call  report,  daily,  example  of,  229 
"Career   Guide"   for   salesmen,   example 

of,  170-178 
Career  salesman,  definition  of,  335-336. 

See  Developing  career  salesmen 
Carnation  Company,  interview  forms  of, 

301-302,  310 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.,  quo- 
tation from  Advertising  News  Letter 
of,  210 
Channels  of  distribution,  effects  on  sales 

organization   of,   20 
Coaching  salesmen,  324,  326 
Communicating  with   salesmen,    197-207 
guides     to     good     communication, 

199-207 
top  management's  role  in,  198-199 
Communication   in   field   soles   manage- 
ment, 189-196 
in  planning,  64-65 
Company  objectives  and  policies,  com- 
munication of,  190-192 
role  of  in  field  sales  planning,  48- 
49 
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Compensation  of  salesmen,  184-185,  336— 

337,   339-340 
Complaints,  salesman's  responsibilities  re- 
garding,  174-175 
Conferences,    informal    sales,    211,    220- 

222 
Control  in  field  sales  management,  34-35, 
41,  70-75 
key  control  areas,  71-74 
new  business,  74 
profit  on  sales,  73-74 
programed  activities,  73 
sales  volume,  72 
territorial  coverage  and  calls,  72- 

73 
travel  expense,  72 
objectives  of,  74-75 
Counseling  salesmen.  See  Appraising  and 

counseling  salesmen 
Credit  responsibilities,   salesman's,   174 
"Curbstone  conference,"  use  of  in  train- 
ing salesmen,   331-332 
Customer   count   forecasting,   technique 
of,  52-56 


Demonstration  and   quota  report,  sales- 
man's, example  of,  232 
Developing  career  salesmen,  333-342 
compensation  and  job  titles,  role  in, 

336-337 
process   of,   338-339 
qualifications    of    career    salesman, 

335-336 
specific  techniques  of,  339-341 
Developing  sales  supervisors,  343-353 
defining  the  supervisor's  job,  344-346 
process  of,  349-353 
Dick,   A.   B.    Company,   description    of 

sales  reporting  in,  226-238 
Discussion  interview,  300 
District  sales  managers,  16 
District  sales  meetings,  209-210 
Divisional  sales  managers,  16 
Drucker,  Peter,  quoted,  34 

E 

Educational  requirements  for  salesmen, 

258-259 
Employers  Mutuals  of  Wausau,  standards 
of  sales  performance  used  in,  80-94 
objective,    80-83 
subjective,  86-94 


Employment  agencies,  use  of  in  recruit- 
ing salesmen,  294-295 

Evaluation  and  achievement  forms,  sales- 
man's, 87-92 

Executive  action,  responsibilities  of  field 
sales  manager  for,  33-34 

Expense  data.  See  Selling-expense  data 

Expense  planning.  See  Budgeting 


Facilities    planning    for    sales    meetings, 

213-216 
"Fact-finding,"   definition  of,   114 

case  study  in,  112-125 
Feedback,  importance  of  in   communi- 
cation, 189-190 
Field   sales   management   job,   definition 

of,  45 
Field  sales  manager,  definition  of,  13-14 
critical  position  in  sales  organization, 
14-15 
Field  sales  organization,   16-21 

affected  by  channels  of  distribution, 
20 
by  operating  philosophy,  20-21 
by  span  of  control,  19-20 
by  territorial-coverage  tactics,  21 
levels  of  management  in,  16-17 
variations  peculiar  to  certain  indus- 
tries, 17-19 
Films.  See  Audio-visual  aids 
Forecasting,  field  sales,  51-56 
form  used  for,  54-55 
sources  of  data  for,  51 
weaknesses  of  salesmen  in,  53 
Fortune  magazine,  quoted,  297 


General  sales  meetings,  209-210 
Griffith,  J.  N.,  quoted,  252-253 

H 

"Halo  effect"  in  interviewing,  299-300 
Hamstra,  Robert  H.,  quoted,  298 
Headquarters,  territorial,  location  of,  57 
Hoffer,  Eric,  quoted,  153,  154,  156 
Holmes,  William  F.,  quoted,  299 
Home  visits,  use  of  in  selecting  salesmen, 
305 

I 
"Iceberg  principle,"  explanation  of,  115 
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Incentive,  maintaining  salesman's,  167- 
169 

Information  needed  by  chief  sales  ex- 
ecutive, 224-225 

Interviews,  use  of  in  selecting  salesmen, 
299-303 

J 

Job  checks,  use  of  in  selecting  salesmen, 
305 

Job  description,  salesman's,  67 

development  of  salesman's,   284-285 
example  of  salesman's,  278-281 
field  sales  manager's,  66-67 
use  of  in  organization,  69 

Job-question   interview,    300 

Junior  salesmen,  motivation  of,  158-160 


Leadership    in    field    sales    management, 
143-150 
areas  requiring  effective,  143-147 
effects  of  bad,  148-149 
effects  of  good,  147-148,  149-150 
"Learning  curve,"  development  and  use 
of,  80-94 
example  of,  82 
Lever     Brothers     Company,     selection 

manual  quoted,  273-274,  277 
Likert,  Rensis,  study  reported  by,  320- 
321 

M 

Management,  definition  of,  28-29 

Man  specifications,  development  of,  285- 

287 
Manuals,  procedure  and  policy,  use  of  in 

organizing,  67,  70 
Map,  territorial,  development  of,  101 

example  of,  59 
Marketing    manager,    characteristics    of, 

361 
McMurry,  Robert,  "patterned  interview" 

developed  by,  303 
Meeker,  David  M.,  quoted,  276-277 
Meetings,  sales,  208-222 

as  a  training  device,  220-222 
detail  checklist  for,  217 
objectives  of,  208 
planned  form  for,  215 
preparation  for,  212-218 
general,  212-213 


physical  facilities,  213-216 
presentation   of   subject   matter, 
216-218 
reasons  for  failure  of,  218-219 
subject  checklist  for,  215 
types  of,  209-212 

district  or  regional,  210-211 
general,  209-210 
informal  conferences,  211-212 
Merchandising,    salesman's    responsibili- 
ties regarding,  173-176 
Merchandising  plan,  example  of,  124 
Merck  Chemical  Division,  job  descrip- 
tion of  sales  representative  of,  278-281 
Minneapolis-Honeywell  Regulator  Com- 
pany, development  of  career  salesmen 
in,   333-342 
Morgan,  Willis  E.,  quoted,  327-328 
Motivation  of  salesmen,  146-147,  151-160, 
161-185 
danger  areas,  160 
definition  of,  151,  161-162 
factors  needed  for  proper,   162-169 
ability,  163-166 
knowledge  required,  163-164 
skills  required,  165-166 
incentive,  167-169 
motivating  forces,  155-160 
prerequisites   for,   152-156 
job  descriptions,  152-153 
knowledge  of  self,  153-154 
objectives  defined,  152-153 
recognition  of  individuality,  154— 
155 
tools  used  in,   169-185 

N 

National  Cash  Register  Company,  branch 
manager's  creed  of,  33 

O 

Office  expense  planning,  63 

Older  salesmen,     motivation     of,     158- 
160 

On-the-job  training  for  salesmen,   327- 
332 
techniques  of,  328-331 
versus  classroom  instruction,  327-328 

Operating  philosophy,  effects  on  organi- 
zation of,  20-21 

Order/call  ratio,  use  of,  120-121 

Organization,   field   sales   manager's   re- 
sponsibilities for,  40-41,  65-70 
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Organization  (Continued) 

areas  requiring,  67-69 

basic  principles  of,  65-<56 

table  of,  66 

tools  used  in,  69-70 

translating  plans  into,  66-67 
Organizations,    field    sales,    factors    af- 
fecting nature  of,  19-21 
Organizing    sales    territories,    procedure 
for,  97-110 


Paperwork,  reduction  of,  240-247 
nature  of  the  problem,  240-242 
program  for  reducing,  242-247 

distribution   and   filing,   246-247 
Performance  review  form,  179-180 
Performance  standards.  See  Standards  of 

sales   performance 
Pigors,  Paul,  quoted,  195 
Plan,  sales,  form  of,  47-48 
Planning  in  field  sales  management,  BI- 
BS, 40,  46-65 
elements  of,  46 

functions  of  field  sales  manager  in, 
49-65 
for  budgeting,  61-63 
for  field  sales  forecasting,  50-56 
for  the  sales  program,  63-64 
for  territorial  coverage,  58-61 
for  territorial  layout,  56-58 
Policy  and  procedure  manuals,  67,  70 
Position  description.  See  Job  description 
Procedures,  establishment  of,  46 
Program,  sales,  planning  of,  63-64 
Programing,  sales,  defined,  46 
"Projection,"  effects  of  in  interviewing, 

300 
Prospect  file,  use  in  selecting  salesmen, 

287-289 
Prospecting,    evaluating   salesman's   per- 
formance in,  88 
Prospect  list,  monthly,  example  of,  233 

R 

Rathe,  Alex  W.,  quoted,  34 
Recruiting  salesmen,  282-296 

general  principles  of,  289-291 
need  for  effective,  282-283 
prerequisites  of,  283-287 
job  descriptions,  284-285 
man  specifications,  285-287 
prospect  file  used  in,  287-289 


sources  used  in,  291-296 
business  schools,  293 
colleges  and  universities,  292-293 
distributors,   dealers,   and   other 

customers,  292 
employment  agencies,  294-295 
local    organizations    and    com- 
munity leaders,  294 
members  of  the  sales  force,  292 
newspaper   ads,   295-296 
other  departments  and  divisions 

of  the  company,  291-292 
public-speaking  courses,  293 
technical,  trade,  and  sales  associ- 
ations, 293 
References,    checking    sales    job    appli- 
cant's, 304 
Regional  sales  managers,  16 
Regional  sales  meetings,  210-211 
Reporting  in  field  sales  management,  41- 
42,  223-239 
form  of  reports,  234-236 
frequency  of  reports,  236-237 
paperwork  in,  240-247 
responsibility  for,  223-224 
routing  of  reports,  225-234 
subject  of  reports,  224-225 
use  of  reports,  237-238 
Responsibilities  of  the  field  sales  man- 
ager, 22-36,  37-42,  45-75 
basic  management,  28-29 
control,  34-35,  41 
executive  action,  33-34,  40-41 
inter-industry  differences  in,  29-31 
organization,  65-70 
planning,  31-33,  40,  46-65 
reporting,  41-42,   223-224 
Roethhsberger,  F.  J.,  quoted,  165 
Route  list,  development  of,  106 

example  of,  107 
Route  plan,  salesman's  permanent,  58-61 
example    of,    60 


Sales  forecasting,  50,  51-56 
Sales  foremen,  17 
Sales  meetings.  See  Meetings 
Salesmen,    compensating,    184-185,    335- 
337,  339-340 

developing,  333-342,  343-353 

directing,  146-147,  151-160,  161-185, 
315-326 

performance  standards  for,  76-94 

recruiting,  282-296 
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Salesmen  (Continued) 

responsibilities  of,  253—257 
selecting,    144-145,   251-281,   297-311 
training,  145-146,  220-222,  327-332 
Sales  organizations,  characteristics  of,  15 
Sales  promotion,  salesman's  responsibili- 
ties regarding,  170-171 
Sales  supervisors.  See  Supervisors,  sales 
Sales  talks,  form  for  planning,  221 
Sales  territory  coverage,  58-61,  95-111 
administering  the  program  of,  110- 

111 
benefits  of  planning,  96-97 
necessity  of  systematic,  95-96 
procedure  for  organizing,  97-110 
assigning    accounts    to    call-fre- 
quency groups,  99-101 
determining  call  frequencies,  99 
developing  territorial  map,  101 
establishing  rural  territories,  104- 

106 
establishing  urban  territories  and 

workloads,  106-110 
plotting  rural  travel  routes,  102- 

104 
preparing  route  lists,  106 
Sales  territory  layout,  56-58 
Sales  trainers,  351 
Scheduling,  definition  of,  46 
Selecting  salesmen,  144-145,  251-281,  297- 
311 
definition  of  selection  process,  297- 

299 
importance  of  proper  selection,  251- 

253 
preliminaries  of,  253-284 

applying  criteria,  271-277 
choosing   criteria,   274-277 
general  attitudes  toward, 
272-274 
characteristics   of   "ideal"   sales- 
man, 257-271 
background    and    experience, 

258-260 
basic  characteristics,  260-269 
job  description  of,  278-281 
special  qualifications,  269-271 
responsibilities  of  salesmen,  253- 
257 
steps  followed  in,  299-311 

analyzing  the  facts,  305-309 
regarding  ability,  306-307 
regarding  attitude,  307-308 
regarding  character,  308-309 
checking  the  facts,  309 


finding  the  facts,  299-305 
through  applications,  304 
through  home  visits,  305 
through  interviews,  299-304 
through  job  checks,  305 
testing  the  applicant,  309-310 
Self -development  of  the  field  sales  man- 
ager, 354-362 
for  advancement,  360-362 
for  improved  performance  in  present 
job,  356-360 
Selling-expense    data,    analysis    of,    126- 
140 
method  of  analyzing,  128-140 
analyzing  the  figures,  136-140 
applying    expense    classifications 

to  sales  functions,  131-133 
assembling  expense  data,  133-134 
classifying  expense  items,  131 
compiling    sales    totals    by    ac- 
count, 129-130 
determining  expense  ratios  by  ac- 
count category,  135-136 
distributing  expenses  to  account 

categories,   135 
establishing    account    categories, 

129 
sorting  calls  by  account,  130 
sources  of,  127-128 
Selling-expense  ratio,  definition  of,  128 
Senior  salesmen,  17,  158-160,  337 
Service  expense  planning,  63 
Span  of  control,  19-20,  30 
Standards  of  sales  performance,  76-94 
need  for,  76-78 
objective,  78-85 

development  of,  79-80 
"learning  curve,"  80-82 
limitations  of,  84-85 
subjective,   85-94 

asking  questions  about  salesmen, 

85-86 
method  used  by  Employers  Mu- 
tuals  of  Wausau,  86-94 
use  of  fact-finding  to  improve,  112- 
125 
Stress  interviews,  300 
Supervisors,  sales,   16-17 

development  of,   343-353 
responsibilities   of,   345-346 
selection  of,  346-349 
Sward,  A.  F.,  conclusions  from  study  by, 

53 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  Division,  mo- 
tivation tools  used  in,  162-185 
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Table  of  organization,  use  of,  66 
Telephone  expense  planning,  63 
Telephone  reference  check,  form  for,  310 
"Ten   Commandments   of   Good   Com- 
munication,"  200-201 
Territorial    coverage    and    layout.    See 
Sales  territory  coverage,  Sales  territory 
layout 
Territory  map,  example  of,  59 
Tests,  use  of  in  selecting  salesmen,  309 
Training     salesmen,     145-146,     220-222, 
327-332 
"curbstone    conference"    technique, 

331-332 
objectives  and  technique  of,  330-331 


procedure  followed  in,  328-330 
relationship    to    school    instruction, 
327-328 
Travel  expense,  control  of,  72 
Travel  routes,  plotting,  102-104 

V 

Visual  aids.  See  Audio-visual  aids 
Visual  media,  use  of  in  meetings,  211,  216 

W 

Wholesale  contracts,  salesman's  responsi- 
bilities regarding,  177-178 
Workload  analysis,  salesman's,  108 
Workload  schedule,  salesman's,  105 
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